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There  is  probably  no  other  English  public  man  of  the 
present  century  whose  career  has  attracted  in  so 
large  a  measure  the  interest  both  of  politicians  and  of  men 
of  letters  as  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  addition  to  a  crowd  of 
industrious  but  not  very  distinguished  compilers,  it  has  been 
discussed  with  great  skill  by  Guizot,  by  Lord  Balling,  by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  by  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole;  and  in 
that  great  literature  of  monographs  which  has  grown  up 
with  such  remarkable  rapidity  in  England  within  the  last 
decade,  no  less  than  three  have  been  devoted  to  the  life  of 
Peel.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  him  is,  indeed,  of  a  very 
peculiar  character.  He  was  almost  wholly  destitrite  of  the 
power  of  imagination  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  careers 
or  speeches  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  of  Canning  and  Beacons- 
field.  Except  during  a  few  years  that  followed  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  he  never  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  leader 
struggling  successfully  against  enormous  odds.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  statesmen  who  see  further  than  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  who,  after  years  ofhiilure  and  struggle,  are 
proved  by  their  ultimate  triumph  to  have  most  truly  read 
the  tendencies  of  their  age.  Though  he  was  three  times 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  though  he  was  for  a  time 
deemed  the  most  brilliant  of  party  leaders,  he  left  the  great 
and  powerful  party  which  trusted  him  almost  hopelessly 
shattered.  Twice  in  his  life  he  carried  measures  of  tran¬ 
scendent  importance  which  he  had  not  only  persistently 
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opposed,  but  had  been  specially  placed  in  power  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting.  The  most  striking  incidents  in  his 
career  are  incidents  of  failure  rather  than  of  success,  and 
history  has  pronounced  that,  on  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  of  his  time,  he  was  disastrously  wrong.  The  long  delay 
in  the  inevitable  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  which  was 
largely  due  to  him,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
ultimately  carried  the  measure,  produced  evils  that  are  in 
full  activity  at  the  present  hour.  His  persistent  opposition 
to  parliamentary  reform  contributed  to  bring  England  to 
the  veiy  verge  of  revolution ;  though  when  the  Eeform  Bill 
had  been  carried  he  nobly  retrieved  his  error  by  the  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  he  accepted,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
used,  the  new  conditions  of  English  politics.  His  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws  at  the  head  of  a  government  which  had 
been  pledged  to  maintain  them  gave  a  great  shock  to  public 
confidence,  and  for  a  long  period  most  seriously  dislocated 
the  machinery  of  party  government.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  there  are  few  statesmen  who  have  carried  so  large  a 
number  of  measures  of  great  and  acknowledged  importance, 
who  have  impressed  so  deeply  the  sense  of  their  superioi'ity 
on  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries,  or  who  were  followed 
to  the  grave  by  a  more  widespread  and  genuine  regret. 

It  is  this  contrast  between  the  leading  incidents  of  Peel’s 
life  and  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the  world  that 
constitutes  the  great  interest  of  his  career.  The  explanation 
is  not  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  the  common  story  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  qualities  balanced  by  striking  defects.  He  was 
not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  a  supremely  great  ad¬ 
ministrator,  a  supremely  great  master  of  parliamentary 
management  and  of  parliamentaiy  legislation.  He  had 
little  prescience ;  he  often  grossly  misread  the  signs  of 
the  times,  or  only  recognised  them  w'hen  it  was  too  late ; 
but  when  he  was  once  convinced,  he  acted  on  his  conviction 
with  frankness  and  courage,  and  when  a  thing  had  to  be 
done,  no  one  could  do  it  like  him.  As  Disraeli  said :  ‘  In  the 
‘  course  of  time  the  method  which  was  natural  to  Sir  Robert 
‘  Peel  matured  into  a  habit  of  such  expertness  that  no  one 
‘  in  the  despatch  of  affiiirs  ever  adapted  the  means  more  fitly 
‘  to  the  end.’  *  In  the  words  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis :  ‘  For 
‘  concocting,  producing,  explaining,  and  defending  measures, 
‘  he  had  no  equal,  or  anything  like  an  equal. ’f 


*  Life  of  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  p.  304. 
I  Lewis’s  ‘^Letters,’  p.  226. 
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In  the  interesting  volumes  which  were  published  by  Lord 
Mahon  and  Mr.  Cardwell  in  1850  we  have  Peel’s  OAvn 
explanation  of  his  conduct  relating  to  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities  in  1829,  and  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  18 IG ;  but  the  publication  of  his  confidential  corre¬ 
spondence  has  been  long  dela^-ed,  and  the  volume  before  us 
only  carries  the  woi’k  down  to  1827.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Parker  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  with  undevi¬ 
ating  good  sense  and  good  taste,  and  it  throws  much  curious 
light  upon  a  corner  of  history  which  has  been  but  little 
explored. 

Peel  started  in  life  with  great  advantages.  The  eldest  son 
of  a  very  wealthy  manufacturer  who  had  long  occupied 
a  respectable  place  in  Parliament,  and  who  Avas  closely 
attached  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  State,  he  Avas  from 
his  earliest  youth  destined  by  his  father  to  be  a  statesman. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  Avas  certain  in  the  pre-Reform 
period  to  have  not  only  all  the  advantages  Avliich  the  best 
school  and  university  education  could  give,  but  also  the 
still  greater  advantages  of  an  eai'ly  introduction  into  both 
parliamentary  and  official  life;  provided  always  that  no 
aberration  of  chai’acter,  or  taste,  or  imagination,  or  opinion 
drew  him  aside  from  the  plain  path  that  lay  before  him. 
lie  gi’ew  Aip  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  best  middle-class 
virtues.  Decorum,  good  sense,  industry,  strict  morality  ;  a 
sober  religious  orthodoxy ;  much  simplicity  of  life,  preserved 
in  the  midst  of  great  Avealth ;  ideals  Avhich,  if  not  A’ery 
loft}’’,  Avereat  least  eminently  practical  and  perfectly  honour¬ 
able,  prevailed  around  him,  and  their  influence  imbued  his 
whole  nature.  He  accepted  cordially  the  destiny  that  Avas 
before  him,  and  threw  hiuiself  into  it  Avith  untiring  industry. 
His  opinions  changed  during  his  life  much  more  than  his 
character,  and  the  sh}’’,  sensitive,  industrious,  somewhat  self- 
conscious,  somoAvhat  awk-ward  Harrow  boy,  prefigured  A-’ery 
faithfully  the  future  statesman.  He  is  described  as  Avandor- 
ing  when  a  schoolboy  by  himself  among  the  hedges, 
knocking  down  birds  Avith  stones,  a  practice  in  Avliich  he 
was  very  skilful,  and  Avhich  eventually  developed  into 
a  strong  passion  for  shooting.  He  Avas  cpiiot,  good-natured, 
studious,  scarcely  ever  in  scrapes,  and  it  aams  not  until  the 
last  year  of  his  school  life  that  he  throw  himself  Avith  any 
keenness  into  the  amusements  of  his  comrades.  He  had 
good  natural  abilities  ;  but  probably  the  one  point  in  Avhich 
he  greatly  exceeded  the  average  of  intelligent  boys  was  his 
memory,  Avhich  Avas  of  extraordinary  retentivonoss,  and 
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wliicli  lie  carefully  cultivated.  During  a  few  months  which 
elapsed  between  leaving  Harrow  and  going  to  Oxford  he  con¬ 
stantly  attended  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  Gallery ; 
and  he  also  attended  some  natural  history  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  His  Oxford  career  was  very  successful. 
He  is  said  to  have  worked  before  his  degree  examination  for 
no  less  than  eighteen  hours,  through  the  day  and  night. 
He  gained  a  double-first,  and  in  the  first  class  of  mathe¬ 
matics  he  stood  alone.  Such  a  success  at  once  stamped  him 
as  a  youth  of  extraordinary  promise,  and  the  impression  it 
made  was  especially  great  because,  the  examination  system 
having  been  very  recently  reorganised,  he  Avas  the  first 
Oxford  man  who  had  attained  it. 

He  was  brought  into  Parliament  in  April,  1809,  almost 
immediately  after  he  came  of  ago,  for  the  borough  of  Cashel. 
No  special  significance  attaches  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
entered  Parliament  for  an  Irish  constituency,  for  his  father 
had  simply  bought  the  seat,  and  the  young  member  appears 
to  have  never  gone  over  to  his  constituents  or  held  any  com¬ 
munication  with  them. 

‘  When  I  sat  for  Cashel,’  he  afterwards  Avrote,  ‘  and  was 
‘  not  in  office,  having  made  those  sacrifices  which  could  then 
‘  legally  bo  made,  but  now  cannot,  I  did  not  consider  myself 
‘at  all  pledged  to  the  support  of  Government.’  (P.  21.) 
Perceval,  who  represented  in  its  extreme  form  the  Tory  re¬ 
action  that  followed  the  Revolution,  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  Peel  at  once  took  his  place  among  his 
followers.  He  first  spoke  in  seconding  the  address  in  1810, 
and  in  the  partial  judgement  of  his  father  his  speech  was 
considered,  ‘  by  men  the  best  qualified  to  form  a  correct 
‘  opinion  of  public  speaking,  the  best  first  s^^cech  since  that 
‘of  Mr.  Pitt.’  (P.27.) 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  an  unmixed  advantage  to  Peel  that 
while  he  was  still  a  mere  boy  his  father  had  somewhat 
ostentatiously  destined  him  to  be  one  day  a  Tory  statesmati. 
Such  an  education  could  hardly  fail  to  strengthen  the  self- 
consciousness  which  was  never  wanting  in  Peel’s  character, 
and  to  give  a  decided  bias  to  his  judgement.  At  the  same 
time,  the  distinctive  merits  of  his  career  would  have  probably 
never  been  fully  developed  without  the  early  administrative 
training  which  his  opinions  made  possible  for  him,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  his  early  history  to  give  the  least  countenance 
to  the  belief  that  his  adherence  to  the  extreme  type  of  Tory 
politics  imposed  the  slightest  strain  upon  his  judgement. 
His  immediate  interests  and  his  sentiments  appear  at  this 
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time  to  have  perfectly  concurred.  He  came  into  Parliament 
Avitli  the  party  which  was  dominant,  and  with  the  section  of 
the  party  which  was  most  poor  in  able  men.  Had  he 
adopted  on  the  Catholic  question  the  liberal  opinions  of 
Canning  and  Castlereagh,  he  must  have  held  a  position  alto¬ 
gether  subordinate  to  them ;  and  the  same  causes  that  in  the 
preceding  ministry  had  raised  Perceval  to  be  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  over  the  heads  of  Castlereagh  and 
Canning,  marked  out  for  Peel  the  iuture  leadership  of  the 
party  of  resistance  to  concession.  It  has  been  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  that  his  first  appointment 
was  that  of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Liverpool,  but  Mr. 
Parker  has  found  no  trace  of  this  in  the  papers  either  of 
Peel  or  of  Lord  Liverpool.  In  1810,  however,  when  he  was 
but  just  twenty-two,  he  entered  adminishnitive  life  as  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  War  ami  the  Colonies,  and  he  held 
that  place  till  August,  1812,  when  he  obtained  the  far  more 
important  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  became 
for  the  next  six  years  virtual  governor  of  that  country. 

It  was  a  post  requiring  not  only  great  administrative 
skill,  but  also  great  gifts  of  original  statesmanship.  During 
the  last  five  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially 
during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  religious  passions  in  Ireland, 
which  had  for  more  than  a  generation  been  steadily  subsid¬ 
ing,  had  been  kindled  into  a  flame,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  settling  the  Catholic  question  had  begun  to  press  with 
irresistible  force  on  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  states¬ 
men.  Pitt  had  intended  to  complete  the  Union  by  measures 
for  admitting  Catholics  into  Parliament,  for  commuting 
tithes,  and  for  paying  the  Catholic  clergy.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  Lord  Castlereagh  assurances  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  the  leading  Catholic  laymen  in  1799,  which  were 
sufficient  to  secure  their  active  support  for  the  Union  and  to 
prevent  any  serious  opposition  among  the  Catholic  laity. 
The  bishops  met  the  wishes  of  the  English  Government  by 
drawing  up  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  they  declared 
their  readiness  to  accept  with  gratitude  an  endowment  for 
the  priesthood,  to  confer  upon  the  English  Government  a 
power  of  veto  over  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops 
which  w’ould  prevent  the  introduction  into  that  body  of  any 
disloyal  men,  and  to  certify  to  the  Government  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  all  Catholic  parish  priests,  as  -well  as  the  fact  that 
they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  the  king  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  negotiations  that  had  taken  placf*, 
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and  it  is  well  known  how  his  uncompromising  opposition 
produced  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  1801,  how  tlae  agitation 
caused  by  the  question  throw  tbe  king  into  a  temporary  fit 
of  insanity,  and  how  Pitt  at  once  i^romised  that  he  would 
not  move  the  question  again  during  the  reign.  In  the 
spring  of  1804  Pitt  resumed  office,  on  the  express  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  not  permit  Catholic  Emancipation; 
when  the  question  was  introduced  in  1805  by  Lord  Grenville 
in  the  Lords,  and  by  Pox  in  the  Commons,  it  was  defeated 
in  both  Houses  by  immense  majorities,  and  Pitt  declared 
that  though  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  danger 
in  the  concession,  yet,  as  long  as  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  him  from  bringing  it  forward  continued,  he  Avould 
be  no  party  to  agitating  the  question. 

In  1800  Pitt  died,  and  Fox  and  Grenville  were  themselves 
in  power,  but  the  Catholics  were  again  disappointed.  The 
prejudice  of  the  king,  the  feeling  of  the  country,  the  recent 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  presence  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  in  the  Ministry,  proved  insuperable  obstacles,  and 
Fox  could  only  urge  the  Catholic  leaders  to  postpone  the 
question.  Fox  died  in  September  180G,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  presided  over  by  Lord  Grenville  met  a  new  Parliament 
in  the  following  December.  Grenville  had  been  Pitt’s 
colleague  during  the  negotiations  Avith  the  Catholics  that 
preceded  the  Union ;  he  had  strongly  ui’ged  upon  Pitt  the 
necessity  of  resigning  in  1801,  and  he  never  forgave  him  for 
having  so  lightly  abandoned  the  cause.  Grenville  did  not 
attempt  to  carry  Emancipation,  but  he  resolved  to  take  at 
least  one  serious  step  in  the  direction  of  concession,  by 
throAving  open  to  the  Catholics  all  the  posts  in  the  army  and 
navy.  An  Irish  Act  of  1793  had  enabled  them  to  hold  in 
Ireland  commissions  in  the  army,  and  to  attain  any  rank 
except  commander-in-chief,  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
and  general  of  the  staff ;  but  if  the  regiments  in  Avhich  they 
served  Avere  sent  to  England,  they  Avere  disqualified  by  law 
from  remaining  in  the  service.  The  original  Bill  of  Gren¬ 
ville’s  Government  Avas  intended  to  remove  this  anomaly, 
and  assimilate  the  laAv  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  it  Avas  agreed  that  the  Catholics 
should  bo  freed  from  the  excejffions  to  wliich  they  Avere  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  Irish  Act,  that  all  posts  in  the  army  and  navy 
should  be  thrown  open  to  men  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
subject  only  to  the  obligation  of  taking  an  oath  Avhich  was 
prescribed,  and  that  Catholic  soldiers  should  be  guaranteed 
by  law  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  king  had 
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been  informed  of  this,  and  was  understood  to  have  given  a 
distinct,  though  a  reluctant,  assent ;  but  a  strong  Protestant 
party,  headed  by  Perceval,  fiercely  opposed  it.  The  king 
withdrew  his  assent  from  the  added  clauses,  and  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  measure.  At  last,  after 
much  discussion,  the  ministers  agreed  for  the  present  to 
withdraw  their  Bill,  reserving  to  themselves  by  a  Cabinet 
minute,  which  was  submitted  to  the  king,  the  right  to  renew 
it,  or  to  propose  any  other  measure  on  the  subject  which 
they  desired.  But  the  king  was  determined  to  push  his 
victory  to  the  end.  He  demanded  from  his  ministers  a 
promise  in  writing  that  they  would  never  again  propose  to 
him  any  measure  connected  Avith  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
as  the  ministers  refused  to  give  this  unconstitutional  pledge, 
the  king  dismissed  them  from  ofiice,  and  called  the  Duke  of 
Portland  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  the  king  had  broken  up  a  minis¬ 
try  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  his  conduct  was  especially 
significant,  as  his  refusal  to  grant  military  promotion  to 
Catholics  was  announced  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  and  at 
a  time  when  thousands  of  Catholics  were  fighting  in  his 
armies.  It  at  once  appeared  that  there  were  two  entirely 
distinct  schools  of  Tories.  Pitt,  to  the  very  close  of  his 
life,  had  declared  that  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question 
were  unchanged,  though  he  would  not  force  them  against 
the  inclination  of  the  king ;  and  his  vieAvs  were  adopted 
by  Canning,  Castlereagh,  and  Wellesley.  Perceval,  on  the 
other  hand,  emphatically  declared  that  he  ‘could  not  con- 
‘  ceive  a  time  or  any  change  of  circumstances  Avhich  could 
‘  render  further  concession  to  the  Catholics  consistent  Avith 
‘  the  safety  of  the  State.’  *  With  the  exception  of  Eldon, 
scarcely  any  man  of  real  ability  adopted  this  vieAv  until  Peel 
entered  Parliament  as  the  folloAver  of  Perceval.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident  from  this  fact  hoAV  little  truth  there  is  in  the 
theory  that  attributes  Peel’s  early  Toryism  to  a  blind  admira¬ 
tion  for  Pitt. 

The  party  of  the  king  triumphed.  Parliament  was  dis¬ 
solved  on  the  ‘  No  Popery  ’  cry,  and  on  the  first  great  party 
division  that  folloAved  the  election  the  ministers  in  the 
House  of  (Jommons  had  a  majority  of  195.  Canning  and 
Castlereagh,  though  they  had  no  sympathy  Avith  that  cry, 
availed  themselves  of  the  current  that  ran  so  strongly 
against  the  Whigs.  In  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
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land  they  held  the  seals  for  the  Foreign  and  War  Depart¬ 
ments,  but  the  leadership  of  the  Commons  and  the  virtual 
leadership  of  the  ministry  was  given  to  Perceval,  who, 
though  entirely  without  brilliant  parts,  exhibited  unexpected 
talents,  both  as  a  piuctical  debater  and  as  a  manager  of 
men,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  representing  fully  the 
dominant  party.  Several  circumstances,  however,  other 
than  a  conviction  of  the  danger  of  the  Catholic  claims,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  anti-Catholic  party.  The 
Whigs,  already  broken  by  their  policy  towards  France  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  liovolution  and  of  the  war,  had  become 
still  more  unpopular  through  their  opposition  to  the  seizure 
of  the  Danish  fleet  and  to  the  Peninsiilar  War.  They  were 
divided  among  themselves,  for  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  the  more  aristocratic  Whigs,  who  were  represented 
by  Grenville  and  Lord  Ilowick,  and  the  more  Radical  party 
of  Sir  F.  Burdett  and  Whitbread.  A  strong  personal  as 
well  as  political  dislike  already  existed  between  Ilowick  and 
Canning,  and  prevented  their  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
one  great  question  on  which  they  were  agreed.  Above  all, 
there  was  a  general  conviction  among  statesmen  that  the 
king’s  mind  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  and 
that  a  renewal  of  the  Catholic  complications  of  1801  would 
jn’oduce  a  catastrophe. 

The  question  was  debated  in  both  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  in  1808.  In  the  former  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
87,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  majority  of  153.  Grattan  on  this 
occasion  introduced  the  Catholic  petition  in  a  speech  of 
consummate  power;  but  both  Castleroagh  and  Canning  op¬ 
posed  the  reception  of  the  petition,  on  the  ground  that  the 
time  was  unsuited  for  the  agitation  of  the  question ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  ruling  part  of  the  ministry  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  reduction  of  the  Maynooth  grant  from 
13,000/.  to  9,250/.  When  the  Portland  Government  was 
broken  up  in  September,  1809,  by  the  quarrel,  duel,  and 
resignation  of  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  I’erceval  became 
the  head  of  the  new  ministry.  Lord  Wellesley  occupying  the 
place  of  Canning,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  that  of  Castle- 
rcagh  ;  and  an  intensely  anti-Catholic  ministry  continued  to 
the  death  of  Perceval.  In  1809  the  Catholic  qviestion  was 
not  introduced  into  Parliament.  In  the  spring  of  1810  it 
was  introduced  into  both  Houses,  but  was  defeated  by 
majorities  of  80  and  10 1  :  but  in  October  1810  an  event 
occurred  which  profoundly  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  king’s  insanity  bi*okc  out  anew  in  a  form  which  gave 
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little  hope  of  recovery,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent.  For  a  year  the  regency'-  was  subject  to 
restrictions  similar  to  those  which  had  been  adopted  in  1788, 
but  on  February  1, 1812,  these  restrictions  were  to  cease,  and 
the  Regent  was  to  enter  into  full  fruition  of  the  royal  power. 

The  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  now  raised  to  the  highest 
point.  With  the  confirmed  insanity  of  George  III.  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  obstacles  to  their  claims  was  removed. 
During  the  year  of  the  restricted  regency,  while  there  was 
still  some  chance  of  the  recovery  of  the  king,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  declined  to  remove  the  existing  ministry  from  office, 
though  even  this  decision  was  not  taken  without  some  hesi¬ 
tation  and  some  negotiations  with  the  Whigs.  The  Catholics, 
however,  fully  expected  that  the  royal  influence  would  now 
be  exerted  in  their  favour,  and  that  the  Whig  ministry 
would  speedily  come.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  long  been 
in  close  connexion  with  the  Whigs.  As  early  as  1797  he 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  go  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant,  carrying  with  him  a  policy  of  conciliation  to  the 
Catholics.  In  1805,  when  Fox  and  Grenville  had  introduced 
the  Catholic  question  into  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the 
Prince,  while  stating  that  considerations  of  obvious  delicacy 
prevented  him  from  taking  an  immediate  and  open  part  in 
its  favour,  had  given  the  Whig  leaders  the  fullest  authority 
to  assure  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  he  would  never  forsake 
their  interests,  the  ‘  most  distinct  and  authentic  pledge  ’  of 
his  wish  to  relieve  them  from  the  disabilities  of  which  they 
complained,  and  to  exert  himself  in  their  favour  as  soon  as 
he  was  constitutionally  able  to  do  so.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  imagine  the  constex-nation  and  the  indignation  with  Avhich, 
in  1812,  the  Catholics  found  that  the  Prince  Regent  had 
changed  his  principles  and  his  policy  ;  that,  after  a  short  and 
peidiaps  insincei’e  negotiation  with  the  Whigs,  he  had  re¬ 
solved  to  maintain  in  power  a  ministry  which  was  con¬ 
structed  for  the  main  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Catholic 
disabilities ;  and  that  his  own  opinions  were  rapidly  verging 
towards  this  policy. 

The  situation  in  Ii-eland  was  becoming  vci’y  dangerous. 
For  souxe  years  sifter  the  Union  a  gx-eat  apathy  prevailed, 
and  tlxei'e  is  xxo  reasonable  doubt  that,  if  evexits  in  England 
had  beexi  favourable.  Catholic  Emaxxcipatiou  would  have  met 
with  xxo  serious  opposition  in  Irelaxid,  and  could  have  been 
carx’ied  with  every  I’easoxxable  liixxitation  and  safeguard.  The 
most  competent  English  oflicials  calculated  that  at  least  sixty- 
four  of  the  100  Irish  representatives  would  vote  for  it,  and  that 
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a  decided  preponderance  of  Irish  Protestant  opinion  was  in 
its  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  bishops  and  aris¬ 
tocracy  had  fully  accepted  the  policy  of  an  endowment  for 
the  priests  and  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
the  most  Conservative  elements  in  the  Catholic  body  still 
exercised  an  ascendency  over  their  co-religionists.  The 
question  of  the  veto  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Commons, 
by  Sir  J.  Hippisley,  in  1805,  and  in  1808  Grattan  and  Pon- 
sonby  formally  announced,  on  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
bishops,  their  readiness  to  accept  it.  A  letter  from  Bishop 
Milner  was  read  to  the  House,  which  very  clearly  stated  their 
position  ; — 

‘  The  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,’  he  Avrotc,  ‘are  willing  to  give  a 
direct  negative  power  to  his  IMajesty’s  Government  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  their  titular  bislioi)ric3,  in  such  manner  that  when 
they  have  among  themselves  resolved  who  is  the  fittest  person  for  the 
vacant  see,  they  v/ill  transmit  his  name  to  his  Majesty’s  ministers; 
and  if  the  latter  should  object  to  that  name,  they  will  transmit  another 
and  another,  until  a  name  is  presented  to  which  no  objection  is  made ; 
and  (wliich  is  never  likely  to  be  the  case)  should  the  Pope  refuse  to 
give  those  essentially  necessary  spiritual  jiowers,  of  Avhich  he  is  the 
depository,  to  the  person  so  presented  by  the  Catholic  bishops  and  so 
approved  by  the  Government,  they  will  continue  to  propose  names  till 
one  occurs  which  is  agreeable  to  both  parties — namely,  the  Crown  and 
Apostolic  See.’ 

The  prelates  also  engaged  to  nominate  no  persons  who 
had  not  previously  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.*  But  a 
democratic  party  had  now  arisen  among  the  Catholics,  which 
utterly  repudiated  the  restrictions  of  the  veto,  which  sought 
emancipation  by  violent  and  democratic  agitation,  and  which 
was  rapidly  drawing  the  most  dangerous  elements  in  the 
country  into  its  channel.  The  bishops,  pushed  on  by  the 
strong  force  that  was  behind  them,  speedily  retraced  their 
steps,  and  passed  resolutions  against  the  restrictions  they 
had  accepted,  and  there  were  evident  signs  that  the  Catholic 
body  was  passing  away  from  the  guidance  of  Grattan  and  of 
the  gentry.  This  was  not  surju-ising  in  a  coiintry  where 
many  elements  of  anarchy  subsisted ;  and  the  democratic 
party  had  already  found  in  O’Connell  a  leader  of  consum¬ 
mate  skill,  and  of  untiring  industry,  energy,  and  ambition. 
But  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  change  that  w’as  passing  over 
the  Irish  Catholics  was  to  be  found  in  the  disappointment 
of  their  hopes  in  1801,  in  1801,  in  1800,  and  1812;  in  the 
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desertion  of  tlieir  cause  by  Pitt ;  in  tbe  proved  impotence 
of  the  Whigs ;  in  the  failure  of  ‘  the  securities  ’  even  to 
mitigate  the  hostility  of  Perceval  and  his  followers ;  in  the 
profound  consternation  and  exasperation  that  were  produced 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Eegent.  The  formation  of  the  General 
Committee  of  Catholic  Delegates  was  speedily  followed  by  its 
suppression  under  the  Convention  Act.  But  the  influence  of 
O’Connell  was  rapidly  growing;  there  were  already  ominous 
signs  of  a  possible  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  Catholics  was  significantly  shown 
by  the  famous  ‘  witchery  resolutions,’  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  carried  by  the  aggi'egate  meeting  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  June  of  1812,  reflecting  on  the  influence  which  Lady 
Hertford  was  believed  to  exercise  over  the  Prince.  After 
calling  for  the  ‘total  and  iznqualified  repeal  of  the  penal 
‘  laws  which  aggrieve  the  Catholics,’  they  proceeded  to  use 
the  following  language :  ‘  That  from  authentic  documents 
‘  now  before  us  we  hear,  with  deep  disappointment  and 
‘  anguish,  how  cruelly  the  promised  boon  of  Catholic  freedom 
‘  has  been  interrupted  by  the  fatal  witchery  of  an  unworthy 
‘  secret  influence.  ...  To  this  impure  source  we  trace  but  too 
‘  distinctly  our  baffled  hopes  and  protracted  servitude.’  Such 
language  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  the  Prince,  and 
he  was  only  confirmed  in  his  hostility  to  the  Catholics.  As 
early  as  September,  1813,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  wrote  to 
Peel :  ‘  I  was  delighted  to  find  II.E.II.  as  steady  a  Protestant 
‘  as  the  Attorney- General.’  (P.  107.) 

The  commencement,  however,  of  what  was  virtually  a  new 
reign  had  given  a  new  activity  to  the  question.  It  was 
brought  forward  in  different  forms  in  the  first  months  of 
1812  by  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Donoughmore  in  one 
House,  and  by  Lord  Morpeth  and  Grattan  in  the  other ;  and 
although  it  was  still  defeated,  the  diminished  majorities,  the 
evident  signs  of  an  increased  Catholic  party  in  the  country, 
and  the  language  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
Parliament,  clearly  indicated  the  progress  of  the  measure. 
Canning  especially  now  strenuously  urged  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Catholic  question  must  be  fully  dealt 
with.  The  assassination  of  Perceval  on  May  11,  1812,  again 
changed  the  situation,  and  led  to  a  long  series  of  feeble  and 
abortive  negotiations.  An  attempt  was  made  to  continue  the 
existing  ministry  under  the  lead  of  Lore!  Liverpool,  with  the 
addition  of  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley ;  but  these  statesmen 
declined  the  offer,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  ministers 
refused  to  carry  Catholic  emancipation,  and  Lord  Wellesley 
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on  tlie  additional  ground  of  their  languor  in  prosecuting  the 
Spanish  war.  The  Regent  then  authorised  Lord  Wellesley 
to  construct  a  ministry,  with  the  assistance  of  Canning,  and 
an  offer  was  made  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  join  it, 
promising  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  Catholic  claims 
with  a  view  to  a  conciliatory  settlement ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  attempts  were  made  to  retain  the  services  of  the  leading 
members  of  Perceval’s  ministry.  But  the  Whig  leaders  refused 
to  take  part  in  a  coalition  ministry,  in  which  they  w'ould 
probably  be  outvoted,  and  the  former  Cabinet  was  recon¬ 
structed,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Liverpool,  but  on  the 
principle  of  leaving  the  Catholic  question  an  open  one. 
Liverpool  himself  was  opposed  to  concession,  but  his  opposi¬ 
tion  was  by  no  means  of  the  unqualified  kind  which  had 
been  shown  by  Perceval ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  his 
colleagues,  including  Castlereagh,  wdio  led  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation.  If 
Canning  had  consented  to  join  the  ministry.  Lord  Wellesley 
would  probably  have  been  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Ii’eland,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  Catholic  side  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  acquire  a  decisive  preponderance.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Castlereagh  had  followed  the  example  of 
Canning,  and  refused  to  take  jiart  in  a  ministry  which 
declined  to  settle  the  Catholic  question,  or  if  the  Whigs  had 
consented  to  co-operate  with  Canning,  the  settlement  of 
this  great  question  could  scarcely  have  been  deferred.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  none  of  these  things  happened.  Castlereagh 
remained  the  leader  of  the  House.  Canning  refused  to 
follow  his  leadershi]),  and  two  years  later  accepted  the 
embassy  to  Lisbon.  The  Whig  leaders  stood  aloof  from  all 
ministerial  combinations.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was 
violently  anti-Catholic,  continued  to  bo  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  was  given  to  Peel,  and 
Ireland  was  destined  to  undergo  fifteen  more  years  of 
demoralising  and  disorganising  agitation  before  the  Catholic 
question  was  settled. 

Canning,  however,  as  an  independent  member,  brought 
forward  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  an  early  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty’s  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  with  a  view  to  their  final  conciliatory 
adjustment,  and  the  conditions  of  the  question  had  so  pro¬ 
foundly  changed  that  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  129 ; 
while  a  similar  motion  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  met  by  the  previous  question,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  only  one. 
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Peel,  though  he  had  come  into  Parliament  as  a  special 
follower  of  Perceval,  had  not  yet  pledged  himself  decisively 
against  the  Catholics.  He  had  voted  silently  against 
Canning’s  motion  in  June,  and  although  he  had  spoken 
against  a  previous  motion  of  Grattan,  he  had  done  so 
mainly  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  time  was  not  opportune,  and 
had  expressly  guarded  himself  against  giving  any  positive 
pledge.  lie  was  now,  however,  obliged  to  take  a  more 
prominent  part,  and  for  the  next  six  years  he  was  the  chief 
support  of  the  anti-Catholic  party  in  Parliament.  His 
part  was  a  very  difficult  one,  for  he  had  to  encounter 
Grattan,  Plunket,  Canning,  and  the  Whig  leaders,  and  he 
had  scarcely  any  real  supporters.  Saurin,  the  Attorney- 
Genei’al,  it  is  true,  was  strongly  opposed  to  all  concession. 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  high  character  and  attainments,  of 
Huguenot  descent  and  strong  Huguenot  i)rinciples,  and  he 
had  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  opposition  to  the  Union  ;  but 
Saurin  refused  to  go  to  London.  Bushe,  who  was  Solicitor- 
General,  leaned  to  the  Catholic  side ;  and,  to  the  great  in¬ 
dignation  and  consternation  of  the  Government,  Wellesley 
Polo,  who  had  preceded  Peel  as  Chief  Secretary,  and  who 
was  the  brother  of  Lord  Wellesley,  now  pronounced  himself 
strongly  in  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  This  speech 
was  entirely  unexpected,  for  Pole  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Protestant  part}',  and  as  late 
as  the  last  day  of  1811  he  had  sent  a  memorandum  on  the 
Catholic  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England, 
which  was  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  and 
which  maintained  the  impossibility  of  safely  satisfying  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  the  expediency  of  the  Prince  liegent’s 
taking  a  decided  jiart  against  them.  A  general  election  had 
taken  place  in  September,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  letters 
of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Peel  that  they  at  this  time  looked 
upon  Canning  and  his  followers  with  even  more  hostility 
than  the  regular  Opposition. 

In  the  new  Parliament  the  Catholic  question  at  once 
assumed  a  great  prominence.  A  motion  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Catholics  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Grattan,  supported  by  Castlereagh,  opposed  by 
Peel,  and  ultimately  carried  by  a  majority  of  40.  A  reso¬ 
lution  of  Grattan’s  for  removing  laws  imposing  civil  and 
military  disabilities  on  the  Catholics,  with  such  regulations 
and  exceptions  as  might  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  succession  and  of  the  Established  Church,  was 
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next  introduced.  Peel  opposed  it  bitterly,  but  was  beaten 
by  a  majority  of  67. 

‘We  were  terribly  beaten,’  he  wrote  to  his  Under-Secretary,  ‘but  we 
are  sad  cowards,  I  am  afraid  ;  at  least,  we  are  shamefully  used.  Poor 
Duigenan  could  not  get  a  hearing,  and  the  general  impression  seemed 
against  the  Protestants.  Wo  will  tight  them  out,  however,  to  the  last. 
I  am  sure  it  is  bettor  than  to  give  way.’  ‘  Your  defence  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause,’  wrote  Saurin,  ‘  was  not  only  by  far  the  ablest  and  best, 
but  the  only  one  which  did  not  seem  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the 
adversary  by  some  concession  of  principle.  I  really  fear  the  Protestant 
cause  is  lo.st  in  the  Commons.  Tlierc  can  be  no  rally  now  but  on  the 
securities.’  (P.  80.) 

Grattan  at  once  brought  in  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution  that  had  been  carried ;  but  the 
Protestant  party  now  rallied  around  a  motion  of  Sir  John 
llippisley,  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  and 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  laws  affecting  them. 
Canning  pointed  out  with  groat  force  that  a  committee  of 
enquiry  was  exactly  what  the  Protestant  party  had  for  so 
many  years  strenuously  resisted ;  but,  as  Peel  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  their 
conduct  : — 

‘  When  the  question  was  whether  we  .should  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  and  the  laws  afTccting  them,  or  should  resist  their  claims, 
we  voted  for  resistance  wdthout  iiuiuiry ;  the  question  now  is,  whether 
we  shall  consider  or  concede,  and  we  prefer  inquiry  to  concession.’ 
(P.  83.) 

The  motion  for  delay,  however,  was  defeated  by  187  to 
235,  and  the  second  reading  of  Grattan’s  Bill  was  carried 
by  245  to  203.  But  a  sudden  change  now  occurred  in  the 
prospects  of  the  cause.  Canning  and  Castloreagh,  with  the 
full  assent  of  Grattan,  introduced  clauses  for  the  securities 
which  had  been  before  intimated,  giving  the  Crown  a 
control  over  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic  bishops.  But 
the  bishops  unanimously  condemned  the  proposal,  and  the 
large  majority  of  the  Catholic  Board  supported  them.  It 
became  evident  that  the  Bill  before  Parliament  would  fail 
to  satisfy  the  Catholics,  and  after  a  long  discussion  the 
clause  admitting  Catholics  to  Parliament  was  rejected  by 
251  to  247. 

Peel  had  triumphed.  The  pi’ofound  division  which  had 
broken  out  among  the  supporters  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
threw  back  for  many  years  a  cause  which  had  been  almost 
gained,  though  in  1817  an  Act  was  passed  without  opposition 
throwing  open  to  the  Catholics  the  military  and  naval 
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positions  which  Grenville  had  vainly  attempted  to  open 
in  1807.  Few  things  could  have  been  eventually  more 
disastrous  both  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Empire  than  the  defeat 
of  the  influence  represented  by  Grattan  and  by  the  Catholic 
gentry,  and  the  growing  ascendency  of  O’Connell  and  the 
democratic  and  sacerdotal  party  in  Irish  popular  politics. 
Grattan  had  long  predicted  that,  if  concession  was  not 
speedily  and  wisely  made,  population  in  Ireland  would  drift 
away  from  the  guiding  and  moderating  influence  of  property ; 
that  seditious  and  anarchical  men  would  gain  an  ascendency 
which  would  make  the  whole  problem  of  Irish  government 
incalculably  difficult ;  that  a  priesthood  unconnected  with 
the  English  Government  would  lead  to  a  ‘  Catholic  laity 
‘  discorporated  from  the  people  of  England.’  In  the  Irish 
Parliament,  the  strong  bias  of  Conservatism  in  his  policy 
had  been  repeatedly  displayed,  and  it  was  equally  apparent 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  1807  he  had  supported  the 
Insurrection  Act,  in  oi)position  to  many  of  his  friends,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  a  real  and  dangerous  French 
party  in  Ireland,  which  the  common  law  was  insufficient  to 
suppress.  In  1814  he  expressed  his  full  approval  of  the 
proclamation  suppressing  the  Catholic  Board.  He  steadily 
and  earnestly  maintained  that,  although  it  was  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  that  Catholic  Emancipation  should  be  speedily  carried, 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  measures  for  securing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  loyalty  of  the  higher  Catholic  clergy,  and 
uniting  them  in  interest  and  sentiment  with  the  British 
Government.  He  looked  with  bitter  hostility  on  the  rise  and 
policy  of  O’Connell.  He  accused  him  of  ‘  setting  afloat  the 
‘  bad  passions  of  the  people,’  making  grievances  instruments 
of  power  without  any  honest  wish  to  redress  them,  treating 
politics  as  a  trade  to  serve  a  desperate  and  interested  purpose. 

But  the  influence  of  Grattan  was  now  manifestly  declin¬ 
ing,  and  Peel  watched  the  decline  with  a  short-sighted  and 
not  very  generous  pleasure.  In  Parliament,  though  numbers 
were  against  the  Catholics,  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  ability  was  still  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  in  leading  the  anti- Catholic  party  that 
Peel  chiefly  acquired  his  almost  unrivalled  parliamentary 
skill.  He  had,  indeed,  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  debater ; 
courage,  fluency,  self-possession,  complete  command  of  every 
subject  he  treated,  unfailing  lucidity  both  in  statement  and 
reasoning  ;  admirable  skill  in  marshalling  and  disentangling 
great  masses  of  facts,  in  meeting,  evading,  or  retorting 
arguments,  and  detecting  the  weak  points  of  the  case  of  an 
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opponent,  in  veiling,  by  plausible  language,  extreme  or 
unpalatable  views,  in  extricating  himself  by  subtle  distinc¬ 
tions  and  qualifications  from  embarrassing  situations.  He 
can  scarcely,  it  is  true,  be  called  a  great  orator.  His  style 
was  formal,  cumbrous,  extremely  verbose,  without  sparkle 
and  without  fire.  He  had  little  or  no  power  of  moving  the 
passions,  nothing  of  the  flexibility  that  can  adapt  itself  to 
very  different  audiences,  nothing  of  the  philosophic  insight 
that  can  impart  a  perennial  interest  to  transient  discussions. 
But  few  men  have  ever  understood  the  House  of  Commons 
like  him,  or  have  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  the  qualities 
that  are  most  fitted  to  command  and  influence  it.  The  great 
mass  of  anti-Catholic  sentiment  in  the  country  rallied  around 
him  as  its  most  powerful  champion,  and  in  1817  he  attained 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  ambition  in  being  elected 
member  for  Oxford  University.  It  is  well  known  that  his 
older  and  more  brilliant  rival  had  long  aspired  to  this 
honour.  It  was  mainly  through  the  Catholic  question  that 
Canning  missed  and  Peel  won  the  prize. 

The  nickname  ‘  Orange  Peel,’  which  was  given  to  him  in 
Ireland,  was  not  wholly  deserved.  His  letters  abundantly 
show  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  ribbons,  the 
anniversaries,  the  party  tunes,  the  insulting  processions  and 
insulting  language  of  the  Orangemen  ;  and,  although  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  Ireland  anti-Catholicism  and  loyalty  were 
very  closely  connected,  he  viewed  with  miich  dislike  the 
growth  of  any  political  confederacies  unconnected  with  the 
Oovernment.  Declamation  and  boastfulness  and  needless 
provocation  were,  indeed,  wholly  alien  to  his  nature ;  and 
t'ven  when  defending  extreme  causes  he  rarely  or  never  used 
the  language  of  a  fanatic.  He  resisted  Catholic  concession 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to 
political  power  would  prove  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  with  the  security  of 
property  in  a  country  where  property  was  mainly  in  Pro¬ 
testant  hands,  and  ultimately  with  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries.  His  arguments  were  not  based  on 
religion,  but  on  political  expediency ;  but  it  was  an  ex¬ 
pediency  which  he  believed  to  be  permanent. 

‘  I  see,’  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ‘  one  of  the  papers 
reports  me  as  having  said  that  I  was  not  an  advocate  for  perpetual 
exclusion.  It  might  be  inferred  that  I  objected  only  to  the  time  of 
discussing  the  question.  That  is  not  the  case.  .  .  .  There  are  certain 
anomalies  in  the  system  which  I  would  wish  to  remove,  but  the  main 
principles  of  it  I  would  retain  untouched.  ...  At  no  time,  and  under 
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no  circumstances,  so  long  .as  the  Catholic  admits  the  supremacy  in 
spirituals  of  a  foreign  earthly  ])otentatc,  and  will  not  tell  ns  what 
supremacy  in  sjiirituals  means — so  long  as  he  will  not  give  us  volun¬ 
tarily  the  security  which  every  despotic  sovereign  in  Knrope  has  hy 
the  concession  of  the  Tope  himself — will  I  consent  to  admit  them.’ 
(P.  70.) 

The  letters  before  us  show  clearly  that  his  political 
sympathy  was  with  Saurin,  with  Duigeiiaii,  with  Lord 
Eldon,  and  even  witli  Lord  Norbiiry.  O’Connell  early 
perceived  m  Peel  his  most  dangerous  opponent,  and  a  strong 
personal  enmity,  which  was  as  much  due  to  profound  diiler- 
ences  of  character  as  to  ditferences  of  policy,  gi'ew  up 
between  them.  A  scurrilous  attack  of  O’Connell  on  Peel  in 
1815  was  followed  by  a  challenge,  and  a  duel  was  prevented 
only  by  the  arrest  of  O’Connell.  The  antipathy  between 
the  two  men  w'as  never  mitigated.  O'Connell  said  of  Peel 
that  ‘  his  smile  was  like  the  silver  plate  on  a  coffin.’  Peel, 
in  his  confidential  letter’s,  expressed  the  utmost  dislike  and 
contempt  for  the  character  of  O’Connell,  and  when  he  was 
at  length  compelled  by  the  Clare  election  to  concede  Catholic 
Emancipation,  his  feeling  towards  him  was  significantly 
and  characteristically  shown.  He  enumerated  in  a  brilliant 
passage  the  men  to  whom  the  triumph  of  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  was  really  due.  He  spoke  of  Fox  and  Grattan,  of 
Piunket  and  of  Canning,  but  he  made  no  mention  of 
O’Connell. 

The  administrative  side  of  Peel’s  Chief  Secretaryship  is 
much  more  creditable  to  him  than  the  political  side.  The 
vivid  picture  which  his  letters  present  of  the  manner  in 
which  Ireland  was  governed  more  than  fifteen  years  after 
the  Union  will  probably  strike  the  reader  with  some  surprise, 
when  he  remembers  that  the  Union  had  extinguished  about 
seventy  small  boi’oughs,  and  had  at  the  same  time  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  Irish  representatives,  and 
therefore  the  necessities  for  corruption.  Peel  noticed  that 
while  ‘  the  pension  list  of  Great  Britain  was  limited  to 
‘  00,000/.  per  annum,  the  pension  list  of  Ireland  may  amount 
‘  to  80,000/.  a  year.’  (P.  100.)  And  he  found  almost  all 
Irish  patronage  still  employed  for  political  purposes,  and 
almost  every  office  honeycombed  with  abuses  and  peculations. 
A  few  extracts  will  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and  of  the  efforts  of  Peel  to 
reduce  it :  — 

‘  How  is  it  possible,’  he  wrote,  ‘  to  propose  that  .a  shilling  should 
he  granted  to  a  general  officer  on  the  staff  in  Ireland  when  sixpence 
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is  granted  in  England  ?  This  is  called  a  modification  in  official 
phrase,  but  it  ought  to  bo  called  doubling  the  allowance.  Set 
your  face  steadily  against  all  increase  c;f  salary,  all  extra  allowances, 
all  plausible  claims  for  additional  emolument.  Economy  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day — rigid  economy.’  (I’p.  ;117,  218.)  ‘  When  English 

members  hear  that  the  sheidlf  appoints  the  grand  jury,  that  the 
grand  jury  tax  the  county,  that  the  shcrilT  has  a  considerable  influence 
at  elections,  and  that  the  sIutHI’  is  appointed  openly  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  member  supporting  the  Government,  they  arc  startled 
not  a  little.  ...  I  know  that  this  is  a  most  convenient  patronage  to 
the  Government,  but  I  know  also  that  I  cannot  hint  in  the  IIou.se  of 
Commons  at  such  a  source  of  patronage,  and  I  confess  I  have  great 
doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of  it.  .  .  .  After  Lord  Kedesdale’s  declaration 
.  .  .  that  the  mode  of  appointing  sheritl’s  “poisons  the  sources  of 
justice,’’  and  witnessing  the  general  feeling  among  the  English  against 
making  the  nomination  of  a  most  important  officer  in  the  execution  of 
justice  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  county  member,  Ithoughtit  highly 
expedient  to  give  a  |  o.sitive  assurance  that  the  Government  would 
revert  to  the  ancient  and  legal  practice  of  appointing  sheriffs  in  Ireland. 
.  .  .  With  a  pure  Bench — and  time  will,  I  hope,  purify  it — the  change 
would  be  an  c.ssential  change  for  the  better.’  (Pp.  222-224.)  ‘Foster 
says  that  the  abuses  discovered  in  the  office  [of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas]  are 
enormous,  that  the  amount  of  fees  exacted  from  suitors  is  not  less  than 
30,000/.  per  annum,  of  which  the  principal  clerk  did  not  receive  more 
than  one-third.  A  i\Ir.  Pollock,  the  first  deput}’.  Is  in  receipt  of  8,00ft/. 
or  0,000/.  a  year  as  las  own  .‘-hare  of  the  j)rollts;  other  deputies  and 
])ersons  unneces.sariiy  einjdoyed  have  profits  amounting  tol,200/.  or 
1,4'>)0/.  a  year  each.  Foster  thinks  that  every  possible  difficulty  will 
be  tlu'uwn  in  the  way  of  an  early  decision  in  the  Irish  Courts.  .  .  . 
Ill  the  meantime,  tlie  Ciiief  Baron  is  nceiviug  the  enormous  profits 
arising  from  these  enormous  abuses.’  (P.  212.) 

The  practice  of  buyint'  and  soiling  public  offices,  and  the 
practice  of  dividing  the  salaries  of  a  single  office  bettveen  a 
principal  and  deputies,  still  continued;  bnt  Peel  did  bis 
utmost  to  eradicate  tlieni.  If  it  tvere  permitted  in  one  case, 
he  said,  ‘  every  officer  in  every  department  v.dio  purchased 
‘  on  corrupt  terms  and  is  now  living  may  claim  a  right  to 
‘  sell  the  office  so  purchased.’  (P.  ‘2H-8.) 

‘AVith  respect  to  a  jaiymeiit  out  of  tbc  salary  to  IL,  I  can  have  no 
scruple  in  giving  you  my  ojdnimi  that  it  would  not  be  right.  I  have 
never  been,  and  eanm  t  conseieiitiou.sly  be,  a  party  to  an  arrangement 
of  that  kind,  because  I  think  tlii.s  is  rjuito  clear,  that  if  the  .“alary  of  the 
office  is  disproportionate  to  the  labour  of  it,  and  can  bear  to  be  taxed 
to  the  amount  of  200/.,  the  piublic  should  benefit,  and  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  be  reduced.’  (P.  281.) 

One  of  Peel’s  first  tasks  was  to  conduct  a  general  election, 
and  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging  how  these 
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things  were  managed  in  Ireland.  A  law,  known  as  Carwen’s 
Act,  had  been  recently  passed,  condemning  to  a  heavy  fine 
in  the  event  of  failure,  and  to  the  loss  of  his  seat  in  the  event 
of  success,  any  person  giving,  or  promising  to  give,  or  con¬ 
senting  to  give,  either  money  or  office  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
The  law  was  not  a  little  embarrassing  to  Peel,  as  his  own 
seat  of  Cashel  had  been  purchased,  and  he  thought  it  safer 
to  transfer  himself  to  the  English  seat  of  Chippenham,  where 
his  return  was  managed  by  his  father  without  any  inter¬ 
vention  on  his  own  part.  At  the  same  time,  the  elections  in 
Ireland  went  on  much  as  if  Curwen’s  Act  had  never  passed. 

‘  I  am  [)liiccil  in  a  delicate  situation  enough  liere,’  lie  wrote  to 
his  friend  Croker  :  ‘  bound  to  secure  the  Government  interests,  if 
possible,  from  dilapidation,  but  still  more  bound  to  taint  with  horror 
at  vhe  mention  of  money  transactions,  to  threaten  the  unfortunate 
culprits  with  impeachment  if  they  hint  at  an  impure  return,  and  yet 
to  prevent  these  strongholds,  Cashel,  IMallow,  and  Tralee,  from  sur¬ 
rendering  to  the  enemies  who  besiege  them.’  (P.  47.) 

Croker  himself  furnished  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  principles  were  carried  out. 

‘  I  find  the  liorough  ’  [Down],  he  w  rites,  ‘  extremely  well  disposed  to 
me.  Of  the  re.spectable  and  steady  people  I  have  a  decided  majority, 
not  less  than  twenty  ;  but  there  are  sixty-two  iicrsons  wlio  are  extrimely 
dotibtful.  ...  I  have  the  grcatcft  repugnance  to  bribery,  .  .  .  but 
my  agent  informs  mo  that  many  voters  will  require  money.  .  .  . 
The  return  absolutely  depends  upon  pounds  .sterling.  ’J’be  best 
computation  wbieli  my  agents  can  make  is  tl  at  a  sum  o(  ihOOO/. 
will  be  necessary.  'Jhc  natural  txj  enses  will  be  hOO/.  These,  1 
think,  I  am  bound  to  make  good.  But  with  regard  to  the  money 
for  votes,  that  1  cxi  ect  from  Government.’  fP-  ‘19.) 

Peel  repdied  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  England,  and  that  the  Irish  Government  possessed 
no  funds  lor  this  purpose ;  ho  would  himself  have  been 
ready  to  send  Croker  ‘  1,000/.  as  a  p.rivate  concern  between 
‘  ourselves,  with  no  reference  wTiatevcr  to  Government ;  ’  hut 
he  had  it  not.  ‘  If  you  think  puoper,’  he  added,  ‘  to  take  the 

chance  whether  it  [the  Government]  will  assist  you,  you 
‘  can  promise.’  (Pp.  49,  50).  For  about  six  years  Peel  was 
constantly  receiving  from  Croker  requests  for  places,  in  order 
to  discharge  ‘  debts  of  gratitude  ’  incurred  at  this  election  ; 
and  in  181G  we  find  the  Government  very  nearly  beaten  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  an  attempt  to  raise  Croker’s  o^Yn 
salary. 

‘  Could  you  tell  me,’  wiites  Lord  Pjilnierston  to  Peel,  ‘  wbetber  yen 
think  there  is  any  pnobability  of  a  contest  for  the  county  of  Sligo  at 
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the  next  election  ?  I  could  at  the  present  moment  make  from  280  to 
290  voters  by  giving  leases  to  tenants  who  are  now  holding  at  will. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  their  being  of  use  next  year,  I  will  do  so 
forthwith,  and  register  them  in  time.  1£  not,  I  should  perhaps  post- 
pone  giving  twentv-onc  years’  leases  till  matters  look  a  little  more  pro¬ 
pitious  to  the  payment  of  rents,’  (P.  2oC.) 

‘  Loid  Lorton  wrote  yesterday  to  his  agent  to  make  all  the  freeholders 
he  can  on  his  small  (Queen’s  County  ])roperty,  lie  says  he  is  sorry  he 
can’t  make  more  than  twenty,  but  that  those  shall  go  against  Pole.’ 
(P.  79.) 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  minor  details  of  patronage  may 
be  added.  One  gentleman  called  upon  Peel  about  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  Clare,  but 

‘  said  that  he  would  make  no  promise  of  his  interest  unless  he  received 
a  pledire  from  me  that  his  two  brothers  should  be  provided  for — one 
in  the  Church,  and  the  other  iidvanced  in  the  profession  of  the  law.’ 

Lord  C.  ‘wanted,  long  since,  to  make  terms  Avith  mo  for  his 
support  in  Cork,  .  .  .  and  wished  to  be  one  of  a  committee  for  super¬ 
intending  the  patronage  of  the  county.’ 

‘  'When  G.  Avants  a  baronetcy,  he  is  very  rich  ;  and  Avhen  he 
Avants  a  place,  he  is  very  poor.  I  think  Ave  may  fairly  turn  the  tables 
on  him,  and  AA'hen  he  asks  to  be  a  baronet,  make  his  poverty  the  ob¬ 
jection,  and  his  Avealth  Avhen  he  asks  for  an  oflico.’ 

‘Pole  is  constantly  pressing  K.,  of  the  Navigation  Ih  ard,  for  promo¬ 
tion.  ...  I  am  told  he  entirely  neglects  his  duty,  Pole  readily 
admits  his  hopeless  stupidity  and  unfitness  for  office.’ 

‘Ido  not  think  your  son,’  Peel  AATOte  to  his  Under-Sccret.ary, 

‘  can  make  a  more  inefficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Stamjjs  than 
]\Ir.  T.  has  done.  I  am  perfectly  ready,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
exchange.’  ‘I  make  a  great  sacrifice,’  he  Avrote  to  Loid  Whitworth, 

‘  Avhen  I  s.ay  that  I  doubt  Avhether  O.’s  habits  Avould  qualify  him  for  such 
jiraclical  duties  as  the  Collector  of  Belfast  at  least  ought  to  jH'rform. 
Belfast  is  so  flourishing  a  toAvn,  and  contributes  .so  much  to  the  rcA-enuc, 
that  1  fear  the  Collectorship  of  it  is  too  prominent  a  situation  to  place 
in  it  a  young  man.  .  .  .  Ave  must  admit  to  be  a  ruined  man  by 
gamblinj:.  Considering  hoAv  careless  he  has  been  of  his  own  money, 
j)erhaps  some  office  net  connected  Avith  the  collection  of  the  piddio 
money  .  .  .  Avould  be  more  suited  to  him.  .  .  .  What  do  you  think 
of  the  folloAving  arrangement  ?  Make  J.  collector,  for  this  very  bad  and 
very  good  reason,  that  he  is  the  most  inefficient  Commissioner,  and 
therefore  the  public  service  Avill  suffer  least  from  his  appointment. 
]\Iake  Colonel  II.  a  Commissioner.  He  Avill  be  .about  as  inefficient  as  J. 
iVIake  B.  M.  junior,  the  most  inefficient  of  the  three,  Surveyor  of  Lands, 
r/ce  II.,  Avhich  (though  he  Avill  lose  200L  a  year)  will  greatly  oblige  his 
iiither,  the  member;  and,  lastly,  fulfil  your  good  intentions  towards 
O.  by  making  him  a  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  tace  M.’  (Pp.  271, 
270-278.) 

Matty  other  characteristic  pictures  pass  before  us.  There 
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were  officers  of  the  revenue  who  were  reconiinendecl  to 
‘  the  marked  favour’  of  the  Government  because  they  had 
shown  what  Peel  somewhat  rashly  called  ‘  the  common 
‘  honesty  ’  of  refusing  bribes.  (P.279.)  There  was  an  official 
who  scandalously  connived  at  an  abuse  of  justice  by  which 
innocent  women  were  condemned  to  transportation,  though 
taking  measui’es  that  the  Government  should  indirectly  hear 
of  the  transaction.  (P.  279.)  There  Avere  shameful  abuses 
in  the  sale  of  the  office  of  gaoler,  shameful  frauds  in  the 
collection  of  taxes,  in  the  Customs,  in  the  barrack  charges. 
(Pp.  97,  98,  280-283.) 

‘  jMy  most  decided  opinion,’  Peel  Avrote  .ibout  one  of  these  culprits, 

‘  is  in  favour  of  his  dismissal.  I  am  quite  tired  of,  and  disgusted  Avith, 
the  shameful  corruptions  Avhich  every  Irish  inquiry  brings  to  light.’ 
(P.  282.) 

Much  trouble  Avas  given  by  neAVspapers  Avhich  AA’ere  subsidised 
by  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  conducted  in  a 
manner  Avhich  no  honest  GoA^ernment  could  approve  of. 
(Pp.  1 14-llG,  211,  218.)  Another  evil  is  disclosed  in  the 
folloAving  very  creditable  letter  Avritten  by  Peel  to  one  of  his 
successors. 

‘  I  found  in  Ireland  that  every  oflicial  man,  not  content  with  the 
favour  of  Government  to  himself,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  quarter  his 
family  on  the  patronage  of  Government.  I  took  the  course  that  you 
have  done  in  order  to  enable  me  to  resist  with  effect  such  extravagant 
pretensions.  I  determined  never  to  gratify  any  j)rivate  Avish  of  my 
OAvn  by  the  smallest  Irish  appointment.  There  is  nothing  half  so  dis¬ 
gusting  as  the  personal  monopoly  of  honours  .and  offices  by  those  to 
Avhom  the  distribution  of  them  is  entrusted.’  (P.  (30.) 

In  the  Irish  Pension  List  there  had  been  enormous  abuser, 
but  Peel  took  credit  for  haAdng  effectually  stojAped  them. 

‘  No  member  of  Parliament,’  he  Avrote,  ‘  has  benefited  by  it.  No 
vote  has  been  influenced  by  it.  ...  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
three  years  in  the  Avhole  period  of  the  Irish  history  during  Avhich  so 
honest  a  use  has  been  made  of  it.’  (P.  275.) 

As  might  have  been  expected,  blunders  arising  from  extreme 
inefficiency  Avere  very  numerous.  In  one  case,  by  negligent 
drafting,  the  Insurrection  Bill  AA'as  made  to  extend  to  three 
instead  of  two  years,  Avhile  a  simple  mistake  in  one  of  the 
Eevenue  Bills  aauis  believed  to  luiA’e  cost  the  Revenue  not 
loss  than  40,000/.  (P.  9G.) 

In  all  this  dreary  field  the  great  administrative  ability  of 
Peel  and  the  essential  integrity  of  his  character  produced 
much  real  improvement,  though  it  is  A'ery  possible  to 
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exaggerate  his  merits.  No  one  who  has  read  the  Hardwicke 
and  Colchester  papers  will  rpiestioii  th:it  some  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  especially  the  Chancellor,  Loi'd  Redesdale, 
had  laboured  with  at  least  erpial  earnestness  to  purif}'  Irish 
administration ;  and  the  energy  with  which  Lord  Redesdale, 
though  out  of  office,  still  recurred  to  the  subject,  was 
extremely  displeasing  to  Peel.  (P.211.)  His  own  patronage, 
as  we  hav'C  already  seen,  was  by  no  means  ideal,  and  he  was 
very  anxious  to  stifle  parliamentary  inquiries. 

‘  I  believe,’  he  wrote,  ‘  an  honest,  despotic  government 
‘  would  be  by  far  the  tittest  government  for  Ireland  ’ ;  but 
as  this  could  not  be  attained  he  wished  no  essential 
alteration. 

‘  I  think  the  present  system  on  wliich  the  government  of  Ireland 
is  conducted  is  tlie  l)cst,  but  I  am  terribly  afraid  that  Englishmen,  who 
know  nothing  of  Ireland,  would  not  concur  witli  me  if  they  inquired 
into  detail.  It  is  very  dillicult  to  manage  even  the  most  limited  in- 
(purj’.  How  cotild  we  firovcnt  the  intrfxlnction  of  tithes,  magistracy, 
the  Catholic  question  itself?’  (I’p.  2ir>,  2H),  220.) 

Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  the  future,  he  believed  that 
in  the  present  it  was  impossible  for  the  Irish  Government  to 
receive  adequate  support  unless  it  made  up  its  mind  to 
purchase  it.  (Pp.  112,  113.)  ‘It  w'ould  be  good  policy,’  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘  to  direct  the  channel  of  patronage 
‘  as  plentifully  as  we  can  towards  those  who  are  adhering  to 
‘  us  on  these  pressing  cjnestions  of  army  establishments  and 
‘  property  tax.’  (P.  273.)  He  refused  in  very  lofty  tones 
applications  for  peerages  as  rew^ards  for  political  support 
(pp.  274,  27o)  ;  but  the  merit  of  this  refusal  belongs  mainly 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chief 
Secretaryship,  took  on  this  subject  a  very  firm  and  honour¬ 
able  line,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  maintained  it  at 
the  sacrifice  of  many  votes.  (Pp.  42,  43.)  For  Irish  honours 
unaccompanied  by  endowments  there  appear  to  have  been 
few  applicants.  (P.  IGl.)  Peel  disliked  the  bestowal  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  as  rewards  for  political  services 
(p.  103) ;  but  if  he  did  not  practise  it  quite  as  much  as  his 
l^rcdecessors,  this  appears  to  have  been  much  more  due  to 
nature  than  to  policy. 

‘  There  is  nothing  so  extraordinary,’  lie  wrote,  ‘  in  natural  history  as 
the  longevity  of  all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  Ireland.  During 
the  last  five  years  there  has  been  literally  no  Church  preferment  to 
di.‘-pose  of,  to  the  infinite  disappointment  of  many  expectants.’ 
(P.  270.) 

In  the  higher  legal  aiipointments,  however,  while  insisting 
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that  ‘  attachment  to  tlie  Govei'iimcnt  on  principle  ’  was  very 
material.  Peel  cordially  agreed  with  Sanriii  that  it  was 
vitally  necessary  to  select  men  ‘  for  character,  and  not  for 
‘politics  or  connexion;’  and  ho  added,  that  those  wore 
not  likely  to  he  the  least  fit  for  high  oHice  who  were  too 
prond  to  solicit  it.  ‘  It  is  a  species  of  pride  which  occasions 
‘  very  littlepracticalinconvenicncein Ireland.’  (Pp.  Idl,  Klo.) 

His  letters  show  clearly  the  torrihlo  evils  of  Irish  life. 
Ho  sjieaks  of  ‘  the  enorinons  and  overgrown  population,’ 
with  no  employment  except  agriculture  (p.  233)  ;  of  a 
poverty  so  extreme  that  in  many  districts  widespread  star¬ 
vation  was  averted  only  by  prompt  government  intervention 
(p.  2  15) ;  of  ‘  that  infernal  curse,  the  forty  shilling  freeholds  ’ 
p.  222)  ;  of  the  evil  system  of  employing  the  military  in 
distraining  for  rent  and  in  the  collection  of  tithes  (p.  17G); 
of  juries,  through  fear  or  sympathy,  acquitting  piisoners  in 
the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  (pp.  12 1-,  125) ;  of  the  gi-oss 
perjury  in  the  law  courts  (p.  207)  ;  of  the  almost  universal 
disaffection  of  the  lower  orders,  fostered  by  a  seditious  press 
(pp.  102,  123,  124,  211)  ;  of  the  growing  spirit  of  animosity 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  between  the  lower  orders  of  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Catholics,  which  was  breaking  out  in  constant 
riots,  and  had  already  cost  many  lives  (p.  122).  This  last 
evil,  it  might  be  truly  said,  was  very  largely  due  to  the 
policy  of  ins  own  party,  who  had  protracted  through  so 
many  years  the  Catholic  question,  which  ought  to  have  been 
settled  at  the  Union.  There  was  extreme  and  chronic  igno¬ 
rance,  poverty,  and  anarchy ;  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
constantly  resisted ;  and  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and 
a  sudden  and  terrible  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  after  the  peace,  added  enormously  to  the  dilliculties  of 
the  situation.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  in  181G  and  1817  loss  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  in  Ireland  than  in  England ;  Peel  found  it  even 
possible  to  reduce  the  military  establishments  (pp.  228,  23G, 
257),  and  in  Dublin  extreme  distress  wais  borne  with  remark¬ 
able  patience  (p.  23G) ;  b;it  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
crimes  of  combination  were  frequent,  and  almost  incredibly 
savage.  Peel  mentions  one  case  of  a  family  of  eight  persons 
who  were  deliberately  burnt  in  their  house  by  a  i^arty  of 
armed  men,  because  the  owner  of  the  house  had  prosecuted 
to  conviction  three  men,  on  a  capital  charge,  at  the  Louth 
Assizes  (Pp.  231).  In  another  case  a  farmer,  who  had  shot 
two  men  who  attacked  his  house,  was  himself  shot  dead 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  after  mass,  at  the  chapel  door,  in  the 
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presence  of  ImndreJs  of  men,  not  one  of  wliom  attempted  to 
arrest  tlie  culprit.  (P.  121.) 

These  things  filled  Peel  with  a  not  unnatural  lion-or,  and 
his  letters  showed  cleai’ly  his  intense  dislike  both  of  the 
Irish  character  and  of  the  Irish  religion.  (Pp.  207,  231,  235, 
230.)  By  fur  the  most  valuable  contribution  be  made  to  the 
improvement  of  Ireland  during  his  Chief  Secretarj'ship  was 
the  formation,  in  1811,  of  an  efficient  police  force,  which 
has  ever  since  been  popularly  associated  with  bis  name,  and 
which  wais  the  nucleus  from  which  the  present  admirable  con¬ 
stabulary  force  was  developed  in'  1822  and  in  1835.  ‘  We 

‘  ought  to  bo  crucified,’  he  wrote,  ‘  if  we  make  the  measure 
‘  a  job,  and  select  our  constables  from  the  servants  of  our 
‘  parliamentary  friends.’  (P.152.)  He  attempted  also,  though 
without  much  success,  to  institute  a  system  of  popular 
education  on  a  perfectly  unsectarian  basis,  and  with 
Catholics  among  the  commissioners.  (Pp.  87-92.)  lie 
appears  to  have  met  with  little  encouragement,  and  at  least 
one  Catholic  bishop  lost  no  time  in  cursing  ‘  these  nefarious 
‘  deistical  schools  ’ ;  but  some  schools  were  established,  and 
Peel  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
a  general  system  of  unsectarian  national  education  for 
Ireland,  which  many  years  after  was  accomplished.  His 
measures  for  the  relief  of  distress  appear  to  have  been  skilful 
and  judicious,  supporting  and  stimulating,  but  not  super¬ 
seding,  private  benevolence.  (Pp.  241,  2G5.)  For  the  rest,  he 
relied  chiefly  on  Insurrection  Acts  strengthening  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  giving  a  greater  efficiency  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  on  strong  protective  legislation  encouraging  the 
corn  and  the  manufactures  of  Ireland. 

‘  I  have  always,’ be  wrote,  ‘  been,  and  always  shall  be,  as  strong  an 
advocate  fur  giving  that  jneferenco  to  the  productions  of  Ireland, 
natural  or  artificial,  which  will  best  promote  the  industry  of  the  people, 
as  1  am  lor  instructing  the  lower  orders.’  (Pp.  107,  233.) 

To  the  tithe  system  ho  would  do  nothing,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  fatal  blots  on  his  reputation  as  a  statesman.  There 
was  no  single  source  of  crime,  agitation,  and  disaffection  in 
Ireland  which  Avas  so  prolific  as  this,  and  there  was  no 
subject  on  which  the  wisest  statesmen  had  been  more  agreed 
than  on  the  supreme  importance  of  meeting  this  evil  by 
a  judicious  system  of  commutation.  Pitt  had  clearly 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  commutation 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  as  early  as  178G,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  measures  which  be  intended  to  have  followed  the  Union. 
Grattan  had  brought  schemes  of  commutation  in  three 
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successive  years  before  the  Irish  Parliament.  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  who  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  after  the  Union,  had  himself  drawn  up  a  Tithe 
Commutation  Bill.  Lord  Redesdale,  who  represented  the 
extreme  Toryism  of  the  ministry  of  Addington,  strongly 
urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  speedy  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1807,  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  commuting  tithes  into  a  land-tax,  and  ultimately  into 
land.  Parnell  and  Grattan  had  brought  the  subject  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1810,  and  it  was  again  and  again 
insisted  on  by  the  Whig  writers,  and  nowhere  more  strongly 
than  in  Sydney  Smith’s  admirable  letters  to  Peter  Plymley 
and  in  some  of  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  But  nothing  was 
done  till  the  evil  had  become  intolerable,  and  had  brought 
the  country  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  demoralisation  that 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  connexion  of  Peel  with 
the  question  of  Irish  tithes  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  The 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  which  was  carried  by  a  Whig 
Government  in  1838,  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  perfectly 
successful  legislation  in  Irish  history,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  chief  credit  of  this  measure  does  not  belong  to  the 
ministers  who  carried  it.  It  was  the  very  measure  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  introduced  in  1835,  which  the  Whig 
party  when  in  opposition  defeated  by  connecting  it  with 
the  Appropriation  clause,  and  which  the  Whig  party  when 
in  power  were  compelled  to  carry  without  that  clause.  But 
if  the  chief  credit  of  the  final  settlement  of  this  momentous 
question  justly  belongs  to  Peel,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  eleven  years  during  which,  as  Chief  Secretary  or  as 
Home  Secretary,  he  was  directly  responsible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  he  bad  allowed  this  monster  curse  to 
grow  and  strengtlien  without  making  any  serious  effort  to 
mitigate  it. 

Peel  Avas  Chief  Secretary  during  the  concluding  part  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  Dxdce  of  Richmond,  during  the  whole 
of  that  of  Lord  Whitworth,  and  during  part  of  that  of  Lord 
Talbot.  He  had  grown  very  tired  of  his  position,  but  agreed 
to  postpone  his  departure  till  after  a  general  election,  and 
he  at  last  left  Ireland,  as  he  says,  with  ‘  undiminished  and 
‘  unqualified  satisfaction,’  in  August,  1818.  He  remained 
out  of  office  until  January,  1822 ;  but  the  interval  was  not 
spent  in  idleness,  and  in  1819  he  took  the  leading  part  in 
the  great  Act  for  resuming  cash  payments,  Avhich,  as  it  has 
been  trulj'^  said,  attaches  to  his  name  ‘  the  same  meed  of 
‘  praise  which  he  had  quoted  as  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of 
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‘  Queen  Elizabeth  :  “  Moneta  in  justuin  valorem  redacta.”  ’ 
It  is  one  of  his  greatest  legislative  achievements ;  it  is  also 
the  first  of  that  series  of  recantations  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  his  cai’oer,  for  it  was  based  upon 
the  policy  which  Horner  had  advocated  in  1811,  and  against 
which  Peel  had  then  voted.  He  still  took,  on  the  Catholic 
question,  the  leading  part  in  opposition  to  Emancipation, 
declaring  his  determination  to  oppose  ‘  a  niost  sincere  and 
‘  uncompromising,’  though  ho  now  feared  unavailing,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Catholic  concession.  The  last  time  the  question  was 
brought  forwai'd,  by  Grattan,  was  in  1819,  and  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  majority  of  only  two.  In  1821,  after  the  death  of 
Grattan  and  in  a  new  Parliament,  Plunket  carried  a  Bill  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  successfully  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  was  afterwards  rejected 
in  the  Lords.  In  the  ensuing  session  a  similar  fate  befell 
a  Bill  of  Canning’s  to  relievo  Catholic  peers  of  their  disabili¬ 
ties.  Some  considerable  change,  however,  was  introduced 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Government  by  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  to 
the  viceroyalty.  One  of  its  most  important  results  was  the 
removal  of  Saurin  from  the  office  of  Attorney-General  and 
the  appointment  of  Plunket  in  his  place.  Lord  Wellesley 
described  this  measure  to  Lady  Blessington  as  the  removal 
of  ‘  an  old  Orangeman  ’  who,  though  ‘  Attorney-General  by 
‘  title,  had  really  been  Lord-Lieutenant  for  fifteen  years  ’ ;  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  letters  of  Peel  that  his  warm 
sympathies,  both  personal  and  political,  were  with  Saurin. 
(Pp.  302,  307,  308,  309.) 

The  accession  of  George  IV.  to  the  throne  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1820  brought  to  a  crisis  the  quarrel  between  the 
new  king  and  his  wife,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  Can¬ 
ning  in  the  last  days  of  the  year,  and  Lord  Liverpool  then 
tried  to  induce  Peel  to  enter  the  cabinet  in  the  vacant  post 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Peel,  however,  re¬ 
fused  the  office,  declaring  that  he  differed  from  some  of  the 
2irocoedings  of  the  ministry  about  the  queen.  In  the  summer 
of  1821  he  again  declined  a  similar  offer,  chiefly,  as  it  aj)- 
pears,  on  the  ground  of  uncertain  health  and  of  a  dislike  to 
official  life  which  his  recent  marriage  had  produced.  But 
when  Lord  Sidmouth  resigned  the  Home  Office,  Peel  ju’oved 
less  inflexible,  and  on  January  17,  1822,  he  accepted  the 
seals,  which  he  held  till  1827.  In  August  Castlereagh, 
or,  as  he  now  was.  Lord  Londonderry,  committed  suicide. 
Lord  Liverpool  saw  the  necessity  of  recalling  Canning  to 
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the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Canning 
-would  accept  the  post  only  as  leader  of  the'IIouse  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  king  hated  Canning,  and  would  gladly  liave  ex¬ 
cluded  him  altogether  from  the  ministry,  and  Eldon  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  greatly  desired  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  given  to  Peel.  Canning,  how¬ 
ever,  who  had  been  sixteen  years  longer  in  Parliament  than 
Peel,  had  both  the  right  and  the  power  to  insist  upon  the 
leadership,  and  Peel  acquiesced  in  his  claim  with  honourable 
frankness.  Except  on  the  Catholic  question  they  appear  to 
have  cordially  agreed,  and  something  of  the  success  of  Can¬ 
ning’s  brilliant  foreign  policy  is  due  to  the  loyalty  with 
which  he  was  supported  by  Peel  in  the  cabinet  and  at  court. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  relate  at  length  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Peel’s  conduct  as  home  minister.  The  Catholic 
question  was  rapidly  advancing  to  a  crisis,  and  the  system  of 
a  divided  ministry  in  which  it  was  an  open  question,  and  in 
which  the  leading  ministers  took  opposite  sides,  was  becoming 
plainly  impossible.  Ireland  was  again  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
bordering  on  civil  w'ar,  and  the  foundation,  in  1823,  of  the 
Catholic  Association  by  O’Connell  and  Shell  gave  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  agitation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  knew 
the  country  Avell  and  Avas  not  liable  to  panic,  predicted  that 
the  new  association  if  it  continued  would  lead  to  civil  war, 
and  declared  that  the  organisation  of  the  disaffected  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  much  more  perfect  than  in  1798.  (P.  318.)  At  the 
same  time  the  long-protracted  and  increasing  violence  of  the 
conflict  had  aroused  fierce  Orange  passions  both  in  the 
North  and  in  Dublin,  while  in  England  the  king  was  embar¬ 
rassing  even  his  ‘  anti-Catholic  ’  ministers  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  hostility  to  concession.  He  described  Peel  as  ‘  the 
‘king’s  Protestant  Minister’  and  Lord  Wellesley  as  an 
‘  enemy  in  the  camp.’  He  assured  Peel  that,  Avhether  the 
Cabinet  Avished  it  or  not,  he  Avould  ncA^er  consent  to  give 
letters  of  precedence  to  a  lioman  Catholic  barrister,  and  he 
Avrote  Peel  a  formal  letter  in  Avhich  he  said,  ‘  the  sentiments 
‘  of  the  king  upon  Catholic  emancipation  are  those  of  his 
‘  revered  and  excellent  father ;  from  those  sentiments  the 
‘  king  never  can  and  never  Avill  deviate.’  (Pp.  349,  358,  359, 
370-371.) 

Peel,  Avhile  maintaining  his  unflinching  hostility  to  im¬ 
portant  concessions,  tried  to  moderate  all  parties.  He  im¬ 
plored  the  king  to  make  no  public  declaration.  (P.  351.)  He 
Avrote  to  Ireland  strongly  discouraging  the  violence  of  the 
Orangemen  and  urging  that 
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‘  in  this  age  of  liberal  doctrine,  when  prescription  is  no  longer  even  a  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favour  of  what  is  est.ablished,  it  will  be  a  work  of  despe¬ 
rate  difficulty  to  contend  against  “  Emancipai  ion,”  as  they  call  it,  unless 
we  can  fight  with  the  advantage  on  our  side  of  great  discretion,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Protestants.’ 
(P.  311.) 

He  recurred  to  his  old  idea  of  estahlisliin<r  a  system  of  un- 
sectarian  national  education  (p.  3  tl),  and  he  readily'  aban¬ 
doned  the  corrupt  and  proselytising  charter  schools.  He 
supported  a  measure  of  Lord  Nugent,  which  Lord  Eldon 
succeeded  in  defeating  in  the  Lords,  for  extending  to  the 
English  Catholics  such  privileges  as  were  already  possessed 
by  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  he  fully  approved  of  a  letter 
written  on  behalf  of  the  cabinet  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
urging  ‘  that  a  disposition  should  be  manifested  to  admit 
‘  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
‘  emoluments  and  honours  to  which  they'  are  eligible  by  law,’ 
but  without  issuing  patents  of  precedence.  (P.  358.) 

On  matters  unconnected  with  the  Catholic  questioji  his 
administration  was  skilful  and,  on  the  whole,  enlightened ; 
and  in  1823  he  introduced  the  first  of  a  series  of  important 
measui’es  diminishing  the  enormous  number  of  capital 
offences  that  disgraced  the  English  criminal  code,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  doing  much  to  simplify  and  consolidate  that 
code.  In  this,  as  in  most  respects,  there  was  little  original 
in  his  legislation.  He  followed,  at  some  distance,  in  the 
steps  of  Romilly  and  Mackintosh,  and  he  left  very  much  to 
be  done,  wdiich  was  chiefly  accomplished  during  the  Whig 
ascendency  that  followed  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  It 
appears,  from  some  remarkable  letters  in  this  volume,  that, 
before  Peel  took  up  the  question  of  criminal  reform, 
George  IV.  was  exceedingly  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  exe¬ 
cuting  very  young  men  for  secondary  offences'  and  that  he 
was  continually  pressing  on  his  ministers  a  more  merciful 
administration  of  the  law.  He  sometimes  found  Peel  by  no 
means  ready  to  yield.  In  one  case  Peel  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Cabinet  to  overrule  the  wish  of  the  king,  who  desired  to 
save  two  culprits  from  the  gallows ;  and,  in  another  case,  he 
threatened  to  resign  his  office  if  the  king  persisted  in  com¬ 
muting  the  sentence  of  a  youth  Avho  had  been  found  guilty 
of  uttering  forged  notes.  (Pp.  315-317.)  But  Peel  had,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  recognising  an  intolerable  abuse,  and  his 
legislation  on  the  subject  was  skilfully  framed,  and  still  more 
skilfully  introduced  and  carried.  In  his  i)atronage  in  this, 
as  in  later  periods  of  his  life,  he  cared  much  more  than  most 
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English  ministers  for  the  interests  of  science,  literature,  and 
art.  He  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  opportunities 
his  position  gave  him  of  advancing  his  own  family  and 
friends  ;  but  he  never,  in  his  English  patronage,  forgot  the 
character  of  those  whom  he  recommended  for  promotion,  and 
he  brought  forward  or  assisted  many  men  of  ability  and 
learning  with  whom  he  had  no  connexion  and  no  political 
sympathy.  The  letters  in  this  volume  between  Peel  and  his 
very  intimate  Oxford  friend  Dr.  Lloyd  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing  and  characteristic.  They  are  in  general  very  honourable 
to  Peel;  but  Mr.  Parker  is  much  too  indulgent  when  he 
describes  the  intensely  worldly  letters  in  which  Dr.  Lloyd 
urged  his  own  merits  and  his  claims  to  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford  as  merely  ‘  frank,  and  free  from  affectation  of  the 
‘  traditional  nolo  efiscopnri’  (P.  438.)  Both  Peel  and  Lord 
Liverpool  appear  to  have  had  a  much  stronger  sense  than 
most  of  their  predecessors  of  the  responsibilities  attaching 
to  Cburch  patronage  and  of  the  duty  of  administering  it  in 
the  public  interest,  and  in  this  respect  they  were  broadly 
distinguished  from  Lord  Eldon. 

‘  It  is  really  a  cruel  thing,’  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  Peel,  ‘  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  as  to  Church  matters  should  be  divided 
between  the  Itlinister  and  the  Chancellor,  and  that  all  the  public 
claims  should  fall  upon  the  former.  The  Chancellor  has  nine  livings 
to  the  Minister’s  one.  With  respect  to  these  he  does  occasionally 
attend  to  local  claiins,  but  he  has  liesidcs  h)T[r  cathedials,  and  to  no 
one  of  these  Cathedrals  has  any  man  of  distinguished  learning  cr  merit 
been  promoted.’  (Pp.  dCi-.'lG.'!). 

In  the  beginning  of  1825  the  Irish  Government,  having 
without  consulting  Peel  undertaken  a  foolish  prosecution  of 
O’Connell  for  a  not  very  dangerous  speech,  received  a  heavy 
rebuff,  for  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  Bill,  and  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  an  Orange  leader  was  equally  unsuccessful.  A  Bill  was 
about  the  same  time  brought  in  and  carried,  supin-essing  the 
new  association  ;  but  it  could  not  suppress  the  spirit  which  it 
had  aroused.  O'Connell,  however,  was  thoroughly  alarmed  at 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  desiring 
a  rebellion,  and  he  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  conciliatory  mood. 
He  was  perfectly  ready  to  accept  an  endowment  for  the 
priesthood,  which  would  attach  them  to  the  Government,  and 
also  a  considerable  raising  of  the  Irish  franchise.  This  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  his  party  and  the  Catholic  gentry 
very  cordially  concurred,  and  it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
the  Catholic  question  could  have  been  settled  on  a  basis 
that  would  have  given  real  strength  to  the  empire.  A 
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relief  bill  passed  tlirougli  all  its  stages  in  the  Commons  by 
considerable  majorities,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  bill  for 
raising  the  qualifications  of  Irish  electors,  and  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  for  endowing  the  priesthood.  O’Connell  fully  believed 
that  Catholic  Emancipation  would  definitely  pass  in  this 
session,*  and  he  appeared  to  have  excellent  reasons  for  his 
belief.  In  Ireland  it  generally  prevailed,  and  it  exercised 
an  immediate  pacifying  influence.  Lord  Fingal  and  other 
Catholic  noblemen,  in  presenting  an  address  at  this  time  to 
the  king,  Avere  able  to  say  ‘  the  whole  of  Ireland  reposes  in 
‘  profound  tranquillity,  and  the  hiAV,  without  the  aid  of  any 
‘  extraordinary  i>ower,  everywhere  receives  voluntary  obedi- 
‘  ence.’  (P.  373.)  It  Avas  aftei’AA'ai’ds  stated  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck  that  Peel  had  changed  his  opinions  about  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  1825,  and  had  communicated  this  change 
to  Lord  Liverpool.  The  letters  before  us,  hoAvever,  con¬ 
clusively  prove  that  if  Peel  Avas  shaken,  it  Avas  not  about 
the  merits  of  Emancipation,  but  about  the  practicability  of 
resisting  it.  Having  been  four  times  defeated  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  Catholic  question,  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  Lord  Liverj^ool  at  once  declared  that  Avithout  his 
assistance  he  could  not  continue  the  struggle.  Peel  Avas 
the  only  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  ojiposed  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  dilfering  on  the  question  from  all  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  House.  If  ho  had  resigned,  and  if  Lord 
Liverpool  had  followed  his  oxanqile,  there  is  good  reason 
to  belieA'O  that  a  gOA’cniinent  might  have  been  lornied  Avhieh 
Avould  have  carried  the  measure  safely  and  speedily  with  the 
securities  that  had  been  accepted,  ilost  unfoitunately  for 
the  empire,  the  ‘  Protestant’  party  persuaded  Peel  to  Avith- 
draw  his  resignation  in  order  to  avert  this  surrendc-r.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  York,  Avho  was  *he  heir 
presumptiA'C  to  the  throne,  stood  up  and  declared  liis  unal¬ 
terable  ojiposition  to  the  Catholic  claims,  ‘  Avhatever  might 
‘  be  his  situation  in  life,  so  help  him  God,’  and  the  Lords 
rejected  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  48. 

The  conscientious  views  of  George  III.  obtained  some 
measure  of  resiiect  even  from  those  Avho  believed  them  to 
be  most  unfounded ;  but  no  halo  of  sanctity  dignified  the 
scruples  of  George  IV.  or  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Irish 
Catholics,  exasperated  at  the  present  disappointment  of 
their  hopes,  and  at  the  prospect  of  another  hostile  king, 
flung  themselves  into  a  furious  agitation,  and  in  a  few 
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months  all  the  progress  which  had  been  made  towards 
pacifying  the  country  was  undone,  wdiile  in  England  Peel 
had  to  meet  a  terrible  commercial  crisis.  Seventy  county 
banks  stopped  in  less  than  a  week.  In  dealing  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  commerce  and  currency  Peel  was  always  in  his 
element,  and  his  measures  appear  to  have  been  wise  and 
skilful.  A  general  election  took  place,  and  he  was  again 
returned  by  the  University  of  Oxford  as  the  uncompromising 
opponent  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  England  the  anti- 
Catholic  party  gained  some  seats,  and  the  increasing  violence 
in  Ireland  had  produced  some  reaction.  In  Ireland  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  what  Grattan  had  feared  liad  come  to 
pass,  and  that  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  attached  the  people 
to  their  landlords  was  completely  broken.  The  priests 
everywhere  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  people,  and  it 
was  at  once  seen  that  a  new  and  terrible  power  was  domi¬ 
nating  Irish  politics.  In  Waterford,  where  the  Beresfords 
had  long  been  omnipotent,  they  were  totally  defeated,  and 
Leslie  Foster  sent  Peel  a  vivid  description  of  his  own  defeat 
in  the  Louth  election.  At  the  outset  of  the  contest,  upwards 
of  five-sixths  of  the  votes  were  promised  to  him ;  but  the 
whole  priesthood  turned  themselves  into  electioneering 
agents  against  him.  In  every  chapel  there  were  political 
sermons ;  the  priests  menaced  all  who  voted  for  him  with 
eternal  damnation  ;  they  w'ore  jiresent  at  every  polling 
booth  to  ovei’awe  their  parishioners ;  and  tlieir  ellbrts  were 
seconded  by  savage  mobs  who  waylaid  and  beat  all  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  forced  multitudes  of  Protestants,  by  threats  of 
assassination  or  of  the  burning  of  their  houses,  to  vote  against 
their  promises  and  their  convictions.  ‘  In  the  county  town 
‘  the  studied  violence  and  intimidation  were  such  that  it  was 
‘  only  by  locking  up  my  voters  in  enclosed  yards  that  their 
‘  lives  Avere  preserved.’  By  these  means  the  election  was 
won.  What,  asked  Foster,  will  be  the  end  of  this?  ‘The 
‘  landlords  are  exasperated  to  the  iitmost,  the  priests  swagger- 
‘  ing  in  their  triumph,  the  tenantry  sullen  and  insolent.  Men 
‘  who,  a  month  ago,  were  all  civility  and  submission  now 
‘  hardly  suppress  their  curses  when  a  gentleman  passes  by. 

‘  The  text  of  every  village  orator  is,  “  Boys,  you  have  put 
“  down  three  lords  ;  stick  to  your  priests,  and  you  will  carry 
“  all  before  you.”  ’  (Pp.  409-411.) 

The  letters  of  Goulburn,  the  Chief  Secretary,  show  that 
the  picture  was  not  overcharged. 

‘  Never,’  he  wrote,  ‘  were  Koinan  Catholic  and  Protestant  so  decidedly 
opposed.  Never  did  the  former  act  with  so  general  a  concert,  or  place 
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themselves  so  completely  tinder  the  command  of  the  priesthood.’ 
‘  The  priests  exercise  on  all  matters  a  dominion  perfectly  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  uncontrollable.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  their 
sermons  arc  purely  polil  ical,  and  the  altars  in  the  .several  chapels  arc 
the  rostra  from  tvhich  they  declaim  on  the  subject  of  lioman  Catholic 
grievance.s,  exhort  to  the  collection  of  rent,  or  denounce  their  Protestant 
neighbours  in  a  mode  perfectly  intelligible  and  elFective,  but  not 
wiiliin  the  grasp  of  the  law.  In  several  towns  no  lioman  Catholic 
will  now  deal  with  a  Protestant  .shopkeejier,  in  conscijuence  of  the 
priests’  interdiction,  and  this  species  of  interlerence,  stirring  up  enmity 
on  one  hand  and  feelings  of  lesentment  on  the  other,  is  mainly  con¬ 
ducive  to  outrage  and  disorder.  .  .  .  The  first  vacancy  on  the  lioman 
Catholic  bench  is  to  be  supplied  by  Dr.  England  from  America,  a  man 
of  all  others  most  decidedly  hostile  to  British  interests  and  the  most 
active  in  fomenting  the  discord  of  this  country.  .  .  .  With  such  leaders 
it  is  reasonable  to  iinticipate  the  worst.  It  is  impossible  to  detail  in  a 
letter  the  various  modes  in  which  the  lioman  Catholic  priesthood  now 
interfere  in  every  transaction  of  every  de.scription,  how  they  rule  the 
mob,  the  gentry,  and  the  magistracy,  and  how  they  impede  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.’  Their  power  is  greater  than  any  other  in  the 
state,  ‘  and  they  love  to  display  it,  and  omit  no  opportunity  ol  taunting 
their  adversaries.’  ‘  The  state  of  society  here  is  so  disorganised,  and  the 
government  has  so  inferior  an  authority  to  other  powers  acting  on  the 
people,  that  the  opinion  formed  to-day  may  be  (|uite  changed  to¬ 
morrow.’  (Pp.  41(1,  418,  419,  422.) 

The  election  of  1826  virtually  carried  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  for  it  reduced  Ireland  to  a  state  in  which  it  was 
impossible  long  to  resist  it.  Clear-sighted  men  had  no 
dillicnlty  in  perceiving  that  the  policy  of  Peel  had  failed  to 
avert  it,  though  it  had  succeeded  in  making  impossible  the 
securities  which  Grattan  and  the  wisest  men  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  had  pronounced  indispensable  for  its  safe  working,  in 
kindling  religiotxs  hatreds  as  intense  as  in  the  darkest 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  breaking  down  that 
healthy  relation  and  subordination  of  classes  on  which 
beyond  all  other  things  the  future  well-being  of  Ireland 
depended.  Peel  was  not  wholly  blind  to  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  ‘  A  darker  cloud  than  ever,’  he  wrote,  ‘  seems  to  me 
‘  to  impend  over  Ireland,  that  is  if  one  of  the  remaining 
‘  bonds  of  society,  the  friendly  connexion  between  landlord 
‘  and  tenant,  is  dissolved.’  (Pp.  413,  120.)  lie  still  persuaded 
himself,  however,  that  the  jjolitical  power  of  the  priests  was 
transient,  and  that  a  reaction  would  set  in  that  might  de¬ 
stroy  it.  (P.  413.)  The  defeat  of  the  Catholic  question  in  the 
new  Parliament  by  a  majority  of  four  encouraged  him  in 
his  resistance.  In  January,  1827,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
York  removed  one  serious  obstacle  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and 
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six  weeks  later  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  so  long  held 
together  the  divided  ministry,  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy. 
Peel  would  gladly  have  continued  in  his  present  position  if 
a  peer  of  real  weight  who  held  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic 
question  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place.  But  there  was 
no  such  peer,  except  Wellington,  to  be  found,  and  under 
Wellington  Canning  refused  to  serve.  Canning  had,  indeed, 
now  fully  resolved  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 
and  Peel  refused  to  serve  under  him. 

With  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question  it  is  impossible 
to  blame  him,  and  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  two 
statesmen  are  very  honourable  to  both,  and  show  clearly  that 
in  spite  of  great  divergence  of  opinion,  character,  and 
interests,  each  could  recognise  the  good  faith  of  the  other. 
Ill  a  letter  written  to  one  of  his  brothers  Peel  describes  his 
position  with  complete  frankness. 

‘  I  am  content  witli  iny  position  in  tlie  Government,  and  willing  to 
retain  it — willing  to  see  Mr.  Canning  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  he  has  been.  But  giving  him  credit  for  honesty  and  sincerity,  if 
he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  has  all  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  he  must  exert  himself  as  an  honest  man  to  carry  the 
Catholic  question  ;  and  to  the  carrying  of  that  question,  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  being  carried,  I  never  can  be  a  party.  Still  less  can  1  be  a 
paity  to  it  for  the  sake  of  oflice.’ 

These  words  were  written  little  more  than  a  j'ear  before 
Peel  undertook,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  introduce  a 
measure  of  Catholic  emancipation.  But  if  they  do  little 
tredit  to  his  prescience,  no  one  can  mistake  the  accent  of 
sincerity  in  what  follows. 

‘  I  do  not  choose  to  see  new  lights  on  the  Caiholic  question  precisely 
at  that  conjuncture  w'hen  the  Duke  of  York  has  been  laid  in  his  grave 
and  Lord  Liverpool  struck  dumb  by  the  palsy.  Woidd  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  believe  that  after  nineteen  years’  stubborn  unbelief  1 
was  converted,  at  the  very  moment  Mr.  Canning  was  Prime  Minister,  out 
of  pure  conscience  and  the  force  of  truth  ’  (P.  185.) 

With  the  resignation  of  Peel  and  the  other  anti-Catholic 
members  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  government,  and  the  formation 
of  the  short  Canning  ministry,  this  instalment  of  Peel’s 
letters  comes  to  an  end.  We  trust  that  no  very  long  period 
may  elapse  before  the  remainder  of  this  very  interesting 
correspondence  is  placed  before  the  public,  and  we  rejoice 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  editor  who  is  at  once  so  com¬ 
petent  and  so  judicious. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Portij  Years  i>i  a  Moorland  Parish:  Remmis- 
cences  and  Researches  in  Dxnhtj-in-Cleveland.  By  the 
Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinsox,  D.C.L.  London:  1891. 

2.  History  of  Cleveland,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Atkixsox.  Bavrow-in-Farness  :  1 87 1. 

3.  A  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect :  Explanatory,  Deriva~ 
f  ive,  and  Critical.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkixsox.  London : 
1808. 

4  oiXG  to  see  yon  place  !  ’  exclaimed  a  friendly  ship- 
owner  to  the  author  of  the  above-named  works,  on 
hearin",  six-aiid-forty  years  ago,  that  he  had  ‘  thoughts  of 
‘  going  a-prospecting  ’  in  connexion  with  an  offer  of  a 
living  in  Yorkshire.  ‘  Why,  Danby  was  not  found  out  when 
‘  they  sent  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena,  or  else  they  never 
‘  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  send  him  all  the  way 
‘  there  !  ’  None  the  loss.  Dr.  Atkinson  found  himself,  one 
fine  afternoon  not  many  days  later,  riding  towards  Whitby 
from  Scarborough,  while  unaccustomed  sights  and  sounds — 
for  he  was  born  and  reared  a  south-countryman— claimed  at 
every  instant  his  alert  but  divided  attention.  In  those  days 
the  lliglit  of  an  eagle  above  ‘  tlie  wild  solitary  tracks  and 
‘  the  deep  pitches  and  steep  ravine-banks  of  the  North 
‘  Yoi’kshire  moors  ’  could  still  occasionally  be  watched ; 
‘  two  or  three  large  hawks  might  well  be  seen  on  the  wing 
‘  at  once ;  and  the  curlew  skirled  as  he  crossed,  far  above 
‘  your  head,  from  the  wild  moors  of  Goathland  or  Glaisdale, 
‘  where  ho  bred  then  and  breeds  still,  to  the  sea-coast  on 
‘  the  east.’  Grouse  and  golden  plover,  too,  were  visible  in 
plenty ;  and  mysterious  symmetrical  hillocks — the  ‘  howes  ’ 
of  native  speech — dotted  the  heathy  waste  on  either  side. 
The  voyage  of  discovery,  inland  and  upland  from  Whitby, 
was  prosecuted  next  day.  Along  a  rugged  and  unfrequented 
road  the  solitary  horseman  pursued  his  way  to 

‘  the  Beacon,  the  highest  point,  liowe-crowncd,  of  all  that  part  of 
the  North  Yorkshire  moors,  and  the  site  of  a  beacon  in  Armada 
times,  and  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  when  it  was  thought  or 
feared  that  invasion  might  ensue.  Before  me,  looking  westward,  was 
moor,  so  that  I  could  see  nothing  else.  Un  either  side  was  moor,  witli 
a  valley  on  the  left;  and  on  the  right,  to  the  north,  an  ex[)anse  of  culti¬ 
vated  land  beyond.  Across  the  valley  just  named  there  was  moor 
again,  and  the  valley  was,  it  was  clear,  but  a  narrow  one;  while 
behind  me,  as  I  knew,  lay  three  good  miles  of  moor,  and  nothing  but 
moor.  It  was  a  solitude,  and  a  singularly  lonely  solitude.  The  only 
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signs  of  life  were  given  by  the  grouse,  or  the  half-wild  moor-sheep, 
whose  fleeces  here  and  there  flecked  the  brown  moor  with  white  spots. 
It  was  a  wild  as  well  as  a  lonely  solitude,  and  yet  not  dreary,  nor  could 
one  well  feel  altogether  alone.  For  there,  from  the  south-east,  round 
by  the  north  to  Tees-inouth  on  tlie  north-east,  and  thence  on  again, 
straight  out  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Northumber¬ 
land,  was  the  great  wide  open  sea  ;  and  no  one  feels  alone  in  sight  of 
the  sea,  any  more  than  under  the  clear  canopy  of  a  starry  heaven  in  a 
bright  cloudless  winter’s  night.  Nay,  the  stillness  of  .such  a  night, 
far  more  than  the  wild  wailings  of  the  rushing  blast,  is  instinct  with 
the  wisht,  weird  creatures  of  the  imagination — far  too  much  so  fer  the 
superstitious  or  fancy- led  to  be  able  to  feel  themselves  alone,  and 
more  so  yet  to  one  fairly  cognisant  of  his  inner  life  and  its  connexions. 
And  the  sea,  even  at  a  distance,  is  a  creature — a  being — full  of  a  great 
vitality,  and  with  many  voices;  and  by  aid  of  one  of  them,  at  least, 
whatever  the  mood  of  the  listener,  there  is  an  inner  and  most  real 
coininuniou  with  the  Unseen.’  (F.  40.) 

But  bis  destination  was  still  neither  at  hand  nor  quite 
obviously  accessible ;  and  wide  tracts  of  ‘ling’  had  to  be 
traversed  more  or  less  at  a  venture  before  a  valley,  lovely  with 
tree-friiigcd  streams,  and  verdant  with  waving  corn,  opened 
up  a  cheering  prospect.  Here,  in  fact,  lay  ensconced  the 
hamlet  of  Danby,  with  its  parsonage-house,  the  goal  of  the 
adventurous  excursion. 

‘  It  was  a  long,  low,  grey  building,  on  a  sort  of  grassy  terrace  by  the 
roadside,  and  w'ith  nothing  between  it  and  the  roadway.  At  one  end 
were  a  cow'house  and  other  like  prcmisc.s,  and  at  the  other  a  low 
lean-to  shed,  appearing  to  give  access  to  some  sort  of  a  back  kitchen 
or  scullery.  Beyond  the  one  w'indow  which  looked  out  upon  the  high- 
Avay  was  a  door,  twin  to  the  one  oj)ening  into  the  cowhouse,  and  quite 
innocent  of  any  such  ajipendage  its  a  knocker  or  :i  bell — innocent  even, 
one  would  have  said,  of  any  suspicion  tluit  such  things  existed.  But 
seeing  no  other  door,  and  no  way  that  setmed  to  lead  to  :my  other,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  knock  iit  this  one.  1  knocked  once,  twice,  and 
again,  with  no  res^jon.'-c.  1  karned  in  after-ohiys  that  1  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  door  in  the  letin-to,  the  only  one  in  use  by  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  .  .  .  Not  suspecting  this,  I  went  on  knocking,  and  at 
last  I  heard  a  slow’  step,  evidently  sounding  from  jin  uncarj)etcd  floor  of 
stone,  approaching  the  door.  Slowly  the  iloor  was  ludocked  and  the 
bolts  drawn,  and  as  slowly  was  it  opened,  but  not  (or  more  than  a  few 
inches.  As  well  its  I  could  see,  the  person  who  opened  it  was  an  old 
man,  clad  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  with  drab  breeches  and  continuatit)ns, 
and  with  a  volume  of  w  hat  was  suj  posed  to  bo  white  neckcloth  about 
his  throat.’ 

A  dialogue  ensued,  terminated  hy  the  vi.'itor  being  ‘  re- 
‘  quested  to  walk  iii  and  partake  of  what  ho  afterwards 
‘  found  was  the  dinner  prepared  for  the  family  at  large,  who 
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‘  were,  meanwhile,  left  hungry  and  expectant  in  the  kitchen.’ 
For  the  patriarchal  custom  then  still  prevailed,  and  is  not 
yet  wholly  extinct  in  Danby,  by  which  masters  and  servants 
ate  in  common,  without  so  much  as  the  distinction  of  above 
or  below  the  salt.  The  poor  old  clergyman,  to  whose  simple 
establishment  his  successor  was  thus  unconventionally  intro¬ 
duced,  appears  to  have  been  well-meaning  and  without 
guile,  and  his  appeal  to  him  to  ‘  be  kind  to  his  people  ’  had, 
in  spite  of  his  odd  gloss  upon  it,  a  quaint  pathos  of  its  own. 
But  he  was  incapacitated,  both  by  age  and  ill-health,  from 
serious  exertion  ;  and  his  care  could,  hence,  not  possibly  be 
more  than  nominal  of  two  parishes  covering  in  all  22,600 
acres  of  broken  and  often  storm-swept  country.  The  eccle¬ 
siastical  machine  had,  accordingly,  almost  ceased  to  move ; 
and  Dr.  Atkinson’s  fresh  energies  must  have  had  enough  to 
do  to  mend  its  broken  springs  and  pull  it  out  of  the  rut  of 
dilapidation.  His  preliminary  survey  of  the  parish-church 
disclosed  a  scarcely  credible  state  of  neglect. 

‘  The  altar-table,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  was  not  only  rickety,  and  with  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  others,  and,  besides  that,  mean  and  worm-eaten, 
but  it  was  covered  with  what  it  W’ould  have  been  a  severe  and 
sarcastic  libel  to  call  a  piece  of  green  baize,  lor  it  was  in  rags,  and  of 
any,  or  almost  every,  colour  save  the  original  green  !  And  even  that 
was  not  all ;  it  was  covered  thickly  over  with  stale  crumbs.’  (P.  44.) 

Enquiry  elicitetl  the  fact  that  there,  of  all  places,  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers  made  a  weekly  picnic.  ‘  They  must  get  their 
‘  meat  (t.e.  food)  somewhere,  and  they  gets  it  here,’  he  was 
told. 

‘  Everything,’  he  continues,  ‘  was  in  hatefid  harmony  with  what  I 
have  thus  described.  There  lay  the  dirty,  shabby  surj)licc.  Hung 
negligently  over  tin*  altar-railing,  it.«elf  paintlcss  and  broken,  and  the 
vestment  with  half  its  length  trailing  on  the  dirty,  unswept  floor.  The 
pulpit  inside  was  recking  with  accumulated  dust  and  scraps  of  torn 
jiaper.  The  font  was  an  elongated,  attenuated  reproduction  ol'a  double 
eggeup,  or  hour-gla.ss  without  the  sustaining  framework,  and  in  it 
was  a  paltry  slop-basin,  lined  with  dust,  and  an  end  or  two  of  tallow- 
candle  beside  it.’  * 

The  picture  is  completed  by  a  glimpse  of  the  parish-clerk — 
‘  a  good,  harmless  man  enotigh  ’ — as  he  waited  for  a  funeral, 
‘  sitting  inside  the  church  in  the  sunny  embrasure  of  the 
‘  west  window,  with  his  hat  on,  of  course,  and  comfortably 
‘  smoking  his  pipe.’  Since  this  calm  and  happy  individual 
was  not  only  clerk  but  schoolmaster — having  been  appointed 

*  Baptisms  were  rarely  solemnised  in  the  church  itself. 
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because  ‘  he  could  do  naught  else  ’ — it  can  readily  be 
imagined  that  education  in  Danby  fell  considerably  below 
the  School  Board  standard.  There,  we  learn  with  a  little 
shock  of  surprise,  the  triad  of  elementary  acquirements, 
commonly  associated  together  no  less  closely  than  the  three 
Graces,  was  found  capable  of  dissolution.  The  weekly 
school-fees  were,  in  fact,  regulated  on  a  sliding  scale  de¬ 
pending  upon  how  many  of  the  ‘three  Es’  were  bargained 
for  by  each  aspirant  to  learning. 

Many  things  have  changed  since  that  easy  time,  half  a 
century  ago,  when  pothooks  and  the  multiplication-table 
still  counted  as  extras  in  the  parish  curriculum ;  when  the 
passmen  of  the  village  might  scrape  through  with  the  bare 
alphabet,  and  the  rule-of-three  marked  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  local  scholarship.  Many  things  have  changed,  and, 
in  our  author’s  opinion,  essentially  for  the  better.  But  even 
levelling-up  processes  are  attended  by  drawbacks.  They 
inevitably  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  and  usually 
involve  something  to  be  regretted.  With  the  advance  of 
civilisation— and,  on  the  whole,  civilisation  is  advancing — 
much  that  is  characteristic  cannot  fail  to  di’op  out  of  use 
and  wont  for  ever.  The  abolition  of  the  abuses  of  ignorance 
is  at  the  cost  of  the  spread  of  a  leaden  uniformity.  Local 
diversities  become  effaced ;  local  customs  perish ;  local 
amusements  lose  their  zest ;  and  the  law  of  toil,  pressing 
with  dull  monotony,  grows  intolerable,  and  provokes  revolt. 

The  district  of  North-eastern  Yorkshire  called  by  the 
Danish  invaders  of  the  ninth  century,  on  account  of  its 
rugged  appearance,  ‘  Cliff-land,’  or  Cleveland,  extends  along 
the  sea-coast  from  the  Tecs  to  the  Esk,  and  inland,  over  some 
twenty-four  miles,  to  the  crests  of  the  Cleveland  hills.  So 
much  of  it — and  the  proportion  is  considerable — as  is  tilted 
up  on  the  stalwart  shoulders  of  these  robust  caryatides  is 
varied  and  picturesque ;  and  in  this  more  romantic  region 
the  parish  of  Danby  is  included.  But  mooi’land  scenei'y 
fully  exerts  its  indefinable  charm  only  upon  patient  and 
appreciative  spectators.  Not  every  holiday-maker  can  hope 
to  gather,  in  a  day’s  outing,  treasures  of  beauty  which  eye 
and  mind  alike  must  be  trained  to  perceive,  and  claiming, 
moreover,  time  and  oi^portunity  for  their  leisurely  develope- 
ment.  To  be  duly  valued  they  need,  as  Dr.  Atkinson  puts 
it,  ‘  to  be  lived  among.’  He,  at  least,  is  in  undeniable 
possession  of  this  qualification.  Some  years  ago  his  pro¬ 
fessional  perambulations  alone  summed  up,  as  he  roughly 
calculated,  to  seventy  thousand  miles ;  and  much  more  than 
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as  many  more  had  certainly  been  traversed  by  him  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  clerical.  Thus  he  can  speak  as  an  expert 
of  landscape,  seascape,  snowscape,  moorscape,  and  fogscape, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  matters  investigated  during  his 
scanty  hours  of  leisure. 

Running  water  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the 
distinctive  features  of  Cleveland  scenery.  Every  ‘  gill  ’  has 
its  ‘  beck,’  every  dale  its  purling  brook  or  (in  times  of  flood) 
its  roaring  torrent;  and  neither  beck,  brook,  nor  torrent  has 
been  idle  these  few  tens  of  thousands  of  years  back.  Each 
in  its  degree  has  been  incessantly  at  work  carving,  exca¬ 
vating,  abrading,  first  detaching,  and  then  removing  super¬ 
fluous  material,  and  so,  little  by  little,  creating  the  complex 
entanglement  of  scarped  ravines,  cut  deep  into  the  massive 
bulk  of  the  uplifted  shales  and  sandstones,  now  so  inexhaust¬ 
ibly  delightful  to  lovers  and  students  of  Nature. 

It  is  ‘  a  district  of  surinlses.’  Now  and  then,  in  some  rare 
winter’s  night,  ‘  unimaginable  glories  ’  of  colour  momentarily 
reveal  themselves  through  the  unequal  fading  on  the  retina 
of  the  various  chromatic  iinjiressions  combined  to  produce 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  lightning-illuminated  tracts  of 
snow ;  and  the  ‘  frost  artist  ’  is  nowhei’e  more  lavish  or 
more  ingenious  in  his  devices  of  transient  embellishment. 
Ravishing  autumnal  effects  may  be  caught  when  sheets  of 
bracken  are  burnished  into  ‘old  gold,’  the  lush  summer- 
greens  of  the  valleys  have  become  sere  and  ethereal,  and  the 
vast  expanses  of  the  boundless  prospect  fade  from  gorgeous 
purple  into  the  faint,  aerial  bloom  of  remote  distance.  Then 
come  days  of  magic  clearness,  surprising  the  pedestrian  as  he 
toils  up  ‘  from  the  depths  and  gullies  of  Danby  Head,’  with 
a  view  of  York  IMinster,  twenty-three  miles  off,  ‘  like  a  huge 
‘  ship  at  anchor  on  the  surface,  but  not  the  extreme  limit  of 
‘  the  surface,  of  a  great,  smooth,  still  ocean.’  *  Nor  should 
the  panorama  from  Ecacou  Hill  be  fergotten,  any  more  than 
the  endless  and  over-new  combinations  of  rock,  wood,  and 
water  discoverable  among  the  romantic  fastnesses  of  the 
Dales  Heads,  the  far-off'  charm  of  the  coast-views,  or  the  in¬ 
timate  delights  to  be  derived  from  daily  explorations  of 
braes,  gullies,  and  nooks,  by  rivulets  ‘  wanton  and  wild,’ 
now  dimpling  in  sunshine,  now  slijiping  silently  along 
mossy  dells,  now  brawling  and  foaming  into  rapids  and 
cataracts. 

Such  delights  belong  in  fullest  measure  to  the  naturalist ; 


*  ‘Moorbnd  Parish,’  p.  371. 
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and  not  even  Gilbert  White  was  more  profoundly  versed  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  flying  and  crawling  denizens 
of  Selborne,  than  Dr.  Atkinson  in  the  ways  and  haunts  of 
his  irresponsible  parishioners  at  Danby.  Like  Gilbert 
White,  too,  he  is,  above  all,  a  bird-lover.  Not  so  much  an 
ornithologist  in  the  formal  sense — although  amply  provided 
with  ornithological  knowledge— as  a  confidential  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  those  ‘  fowls  of  the  air  ’  with  which  opportunities  of 
intercourse  have  come  in  his  way.  Better  company'.need 
not  be  desiied.  But  admittance  to  the  society  of  feathered 
tribes  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Natural  aptitude  is 
required,  and  a  process  of  initiation,  which  must  be  begun 
early  and  continued  long,  to  be  shortened,  perhaps,  in 
future  by  the  phonographic  acquisition  of  bird-language, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  recent  investigator  of  monkey-talk. 
In  the  provisional  absence,  however,  of  the  modern  Melampus, 
the  empirical  reproduction  of  bird-calls  is  often  successful, 
and  was  particularly  useful  in  the  practice  of  a  lucrative 
and  not  unlearned  profession  formerly  much  in  vogue.  A 
reclaimed  poacher,  once  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Atkinson,  told 
him  that  he  had  often  shot  up  to  seven  grouse,  one  after 
the  other,  by  summoning  them  to  the  spot  wdth  a  masterly 
imitation  of  their  peculiar  note.  And  the  same  John  and 
his  master — himself  no  less  accomplished  in  vocal  stratagems 
— took  each  other  in  on  one  occasion  with  ludicrous  com¬ 
pleteness.  They  were  scouting  for  game  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  low  eminence  ;  each  feigned  himself  a  golden  i)lover — 
both  were  deceived.  They  approached,  stealthily  crouching, 
emitting  the  cries  and  answers  of  the  birds  they  pei’sonated ; 
then  rushed  up  the  final  ridge  with  guns  ‘  at  the  ready,’  to 
meet  each  his  match  in  a  fraudiilent  wearer  of  a  hat  and 
leggings  !  ‘  Sic  notus  Ulysses  ?  ’  each  crestfallen  dupe  and 

impostor  might  have  demanded  of  his  fellow-victim  and 
fellow-cheat. 

Bird-life  no  longer  presents  the  variety  of  forty  years  ago. 
All  ornithologist,  whether  diijicilis  and  qiierulus  or  not,  can 
hardly  fail  to  bo  a  laudator  temporis  adi.  One  species  after 
another  has  become  locally  extinct;  winged  colonisers  or 
inmates  of  the  district  have  either  disappeared,  or  linger  on 
the  verge  of  total  and  final  disappearance.  In  every  part 
of  England  similar  changes  might  doubtless  be  recorded. 
They  have  certainly  been  very  striking  in  Norfolk.  Dr. 
Jessopp  tells  us,  in  his  ‘Arcady,’  that  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  the  great  bustard  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
flats  about  Sandringham ;  and  bittern,  storks,  and  horned 
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owls  have  equally  vanished  with  the  clearing  away  of  the 
scrub  and  heather  attendant  upon  recent  agricultural  im¬ 
provements.  Within  Dr.  Atkinson’s  memory,  the  raven 
has  been  extu'pated  from  Cleveland ;  the  barn-owl  prede¬ 
ceased  the  raven ;  the  screech-owl  is  doomed,  if  not  actually 
gone;  merlins,  buzzards,  and  harriers  are  scai’cely  any 
longer  to  be  seen ;  kestrels  have  been  ‘  ridded  out  of  the 
counti’y.’  The  persecution  of  these  last,  moreover,  was  for 
crimes  in  which  they  were  merely  accomplices  after  the  fact. 
For,  if  our  author  be  right,  they  do  no  more  than  pick  up 
the  leavings  of  hawks  in  the  way  of  grouse  and  partridges. 

‘  And  what,’  he  asks,  ‘  is  the  consequence,  or  one  of  the 
‘  consequences,’  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  birds  of 
prey,  no  less  than  of  weasels,  their  four-footed  coadjutors  ? 

‘  An  inordinate  increase  of  field  mice,  long  tails,  and  short 
‘  tails,  and  all  sorts  of  tails  together.’  Thus,  in  the  parsonage 
garden  alone,  during  eighteen  days  of  last  winter,  thirty- 
live  mice  were  trapped  with  the  aid  of  ‘  mouse-catching 
‘  enginery  ’  of  sundry  and  the  most  approved  kinds  ;  and  the 
farmers  complain  that  in  the  fields  these  ‘  tim’rous  beasties  ’ 
ai’e  ‘  getting  to  be  over  bad  for  owght  wdth  the  holes  they 
‘  mak’s  in  the  fields,  and  the  heaps  of  earth  they  brings 
‘  out.’  ‘  And  this  was  a  propos  to  my  complaint  that  they 
‘  had  got  into  the  church,  and  had  injui’ed  our  valuable 
‘  American  organ  to  such  an  extent  tliat  it  would  cost 
‘  several  iiounds  to  make  the  damage  good.  They  have 
‘  actually  eaten  some  of  the  wooden  stop-couplers  quite 
‘  through.’ 

Starlings  are,  in  the  pages  before  us,  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  devastating  strawberry-beds.  Dr.  Atkinson  has 
reared  colonies  of  them,  with  detriment,  indeed,  to  his 
flowers,  but  with  none  to  his  fruit.  In  this  department 
blackbirds,  missel-thrushes,  and  ring-ousels  are  the  chief 
miscreants.  Nor  have  they  escaped  scot-free.  Of  missel- 
thrushes  he  professes  to  have  ‘  shot  scores  on  scores,  year 
‘  after  year,’  in  defence  of  his  strawberries. 

‘But,’  he  continues,  ‘the  moor  blackbird  or  ring-ousel  is  tlic  bird 
of  all  birds  to  “walk  into”  your  fruit  of  the  berry  sort.  I  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  birds  do  blush,  or  else  I  should  say  that  he  is 
the  most  unblushing,  the  most  unabashed  of  iill  possible  delinquents 
in  the  fruit-stealing  and  wasting  line,  llis  elfrontory  exceeds  that  of 
tlie  Irish  member  of  fiction,  of  caricature  even.  The  blackbird  Hies 
away  when  caught  in  the  act  with  a  startled  cackle  ;  the  thrush  retires 
with  an  apologetic  cheep.  But  the  moor  blackbird — always  a  past 
master  in  bird.s’  Billingsgate — swears  at  you,  calls  you  all  the  choicest 
names  in  his  repertory,  blackguards  you  for  interfering  with  his  meal, 
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aiiJ,  if  forced  to  make  liimself  scarce,  does  so  with  the  assurance, 
emphatically  delivered  and  repeated,  that  “  you  are  no  gentleman.”  ’ 
(Ik  320.) 

Our  author  deals  in  a  proper  spirit  of  scientific  scepticism 
with  the  famous  toad-ifi-a-hole  question,  of  old  a  standing 
zoological  puzzle.  No  doubt  these  and  other  reptiles 
tolerate  highly  incommodious  lodgings,  ill-ventilated,  and  all 
but  inaccessible  by  so  much  as  a  floating  bacillus  germ,  yet 
not  absolutely  sealed  against  communication  with  the  outer 
world.  Toads  ‘  liv'e,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  ’ — 
arguments  of  Avhatever  seeming  cogency  notwithstanding — 
within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  organic  nature. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  i^roblem  of  the  habitability  of  the 
moon,  and  of  several  uninviting  planets,  would  at  once  be 
solved. 

Of  antique  human  colonisation  Cleveland  offers  abundant 
traces,  and  Dr.  Atkinson  has  much  that  is  interesting  to 
tell  about  ramparts  and  barrows — the  works  of  the  living 
and  the  abodes  of  the  dead  in  pre-historic  times.  He  is 
a  practised  and  a  wary  digger,  ‘  knows  his  way  about  ’ 
in  grave-mounds  as  few  do,  and  can  grope  along  the 
approaches  to  a  funereal  deposit  with  unerring  instinct.  His 
success  as  a  tinder  has,  accordingly,  not  been  small.  No 
less  than  forty-three  cinerary  vases  disinterred  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  exertions,  besides  sundry  flint  arrow-heads,  axe- 
hammers,  bone-pins,  and  jet-beads,  are  now  stored  in  the 
British  Museum.  And  we  join  with  him  in  regretting  that 
‘  they  are  not  all  grouped  together  as  a  collection  belonging 
‘  to  one  definite  and  strictly  limited  Yorkshire  district.’ 
Still,  that  is  a  secondary  matter.  The  main  point  is,  that 
they  have  been  landed  high  and  dry  on  the  shelves  of  a  safe 
repository,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rising  waters  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  in  Cleveland 
owes  much  to  the  unproductiveness  of  the  land  they  occupy. 
Moor  and  morass  have  hitherto  escaped  the  incursions  of 
the  plough.  But  it  is  an  encroaching  instrument,  and  only 
a  rabid  archaiologist  could  deplore  the  extension  of  arable 
territory.  The  ploughing  of  ‘  Thornaby  Holms  ’  may  com¬ 
pete  ill  importance  with  the  collection  of  many  potsherds. 

The  reputation  of  containing  treasure  has  been  a  motive 
rather  for  the  violation  of  grave-mounds  than  fer  their 
actual  demolition.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  formal  search- 
warrants  were  issued  to  applicants,  whose  quest,  although  it 
must  have  been  fruitless,  was  persevering.  And  they  most 
likely  had  had  predecessors  in  the  same  pursuit,  for  every 
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howe  in  Clcvclancl  is  marked  by  a  central  depression,  where 
a  shaft  was,  at  some  remote  epoch,  sunk  downward  towards 
the  expected  nuclear  hoard.  To  this  very  day  the  notion 
of  its  presence  vaguely  subsists.  _  The  appropriation  of 
materials,  however,  from  these  tumuli  furnishes  pi’ofit  of  a 
more  substantial  kind.  They  are  sometimes  turned  to 
account  as  quarries,  without  overmuch  regard  to  learned 
solicitude  for  their  contents.  Dr.  Atkinson’s  anxious  inter- 
I’ogatories  of  agents  in  the  removal  of  stones  from  barrows 
evoked  replies  capable  of  adding  to  the  torments  of  Tan¬ 
talus,  had  that  ancient  worthy  been  an  antiquarian.  One 
Philistine  yeoman,  to  the  query  whether  he  had  met  with 
urns  (loeally,  ‘pannikins’),  answered,  with  supreme  indiffer¬ 
ence,  ‘  Aye,  a  vast  o’  times  !  Done  wiv  ’em '?  Whah,  brussen 
‘  ’em  up  wi’  my  feet !  ’  Another  declared  laconically  that 
he  had  ‘  bunched  ’em  a-bits  !  ’  * 

The  protective  influence  of  superstifion  is  scarcely  opera¬ 
tive  in  Yorkshire.  Here,  as  in  other  regions  virtually 
Scandinavian,  grave-mounds  are  often  assigned  as  their 
residences  to  certain  dwarfish  folk,  originally,  i^erhaps, 
representing  the  spirits  of  those  interred  in  them.  So  that 
the  notion  of  their  being  the  hiding-places  of  precious 
metals  is  really  of  the  legendary  kind  exemplified  in  the 
story  of  the  Nibelungen  treasure,  and  is  quite  disconnected 
from  any  reasonable  anticipation  of  enrichment  with  the 
relics  of  prehistoric  S2)leiulour.  The  undergi’ound  per¬ 
sonages  in  charge  of  these  mysterious  accumulations  are 
usually  regarded  as  of  a  somewhat  caidious  and  irascible 
disposition — as,  on  the  whole,  ‘ill  to  anger’ — and  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  no  longer  ago  than  in  1850,  a  heifer  was 
actually  sacrificed  and  burnt  by  way  of  atonement  to  the 
xrnseen  inmates  for  the  desecration  of  one  of  their  sepulchral 
abodes. t  The  Cleveland  mannikins  are,  however,  compara¬ 
tively  tolerant,  since  they  have  hitherto  refrained  from 
exacting  penalties  of  any  description  for  archa.>ological 
digging  and  buiTOwing. 

In  fundamental  character  the  tumuli  of  the  district  pre¬ 
sent  little  diversity.  All  are  technically  ‘  round  barrows’; 
all  contain  cremated  remains  deposited  in  earthenware 
vessels.  A  few  bronze  implements  are  found  near  the 
coast — none  on  the  moors.  Traces  of  many  successive  in¬ 
terments  in  the  same  barrow  are  frequently  met  with,  and 
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our  author  counted  in  one  no  less  than  sixteen  distinct 
deposits,  extending  most  probably  over  a  long  series  of  years. 
One  case  was  noted  by  him  of  obviously  deliberate,  seem¬ 
ingly  contemptuous,  scattering  and  wasting  of  the  antecedent 
remains  to  make  room  for  those  of  a  new  comer,  belonging 
possibly  to  a  race  of  victorious  invaders.  But  the  neolithic 
chronicle  merges  very  quickly  into  reverie. 

‘Ill  trutli,’  we  read  in  the  Avork  before  us  (p.  147),  ‘there  Avere 
muny  things  in  the  interior  of  these  old-Avorld  burying  places  to  set 
the  tlioughtful  man  tliinking  and  the  speculative  man  imagining, 
gue-sing,  reconstructing.  No  tAvo  of  those  of  the  larger  size  were 
built  of  the  same  material  or  planned  on  precisely  the  same  principle. 
In  one  I  found  a  circular  platform  of  symmetrically  piled  stone.  It 
Avas  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  si.x  feet  in  vertical  depth,  Avith  a 
cist  neatly  constructed  in  the  centre,  and  the  entire  level  surface  of  it 
covered  six  inches  deep  Avith  tlie  Avhitest,  snoAviest  sand.  It  Avas  years 
upon  years,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  I  should  say,  before  I  ascer¬ 
tained  Avhere  that  sand  could  have  been  procured  from.  I  knew  of  its 
existence,  but  not  in  anything  like  sulficient  purity  to  supply  a 
tithe  of  Avhat  I  suav  bestrcAving  that  platform.  And  the  place  at  Avhich, 
as  I  at  last  ascertained,  it  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  requisite 
Avhiteness  and  quantity,  Avas  at  least  seven  miles  distant  in  a  linear 
direction.’ 

They  Averc  not  economists  of  trouble,  those  shadowy, 
laborious  builders.  At  the  heart  of  one  large  grave  hill  Dr. 
Atkinson  found  a  cairn  made  up  of  basaltic  masses,  heaped 
together  into  a  conical  pile — sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  six  in 
vertical  height.  There  could  be  no  uncertainty  about  their 
place  of  origin. 

‘  Everybody,’  he  says,  ‘  has  heard  of  the  “  Whinstone  dike  ”  that 
runs  transversely  across  Cleveland,  entering  the  district  no  great  Avay 
from  Yarm,  and  running  a  fouth- easterly  course  of  nearly  thirty-five 
miles,  only  slightly  deflected  from  a  perfectly  direct  lino.  It  Avas  this 
Avhinstone  or  basaltic  dike  Avhieh  had  furnished  every  individual  block 
in  the  Avhole  of  that  very  considerable  cairn,  tind  tlie  nearest  point  at 
Avhich  it  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  quantities  employed  Avas  at 
least  three  miles  and  a  half  aAvtiyq  and  across  the  untracked  moor,  Avith 
swamp  and  morass  to  cross  and  recross  on  the  route.  .  .  . 

‘  As  a  rule,  I  should  stiy  that  the  constituent  materials  of  all  the 
largest  hoAves — and  some  of  them  are  very  large,  one  being  ninety  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  even  still  thirteen  feet  in  height — were 
brought  from  a  distance.  There  are  no  signs  of  excavation,  or  even  of 
removal  of  the  former  surface,  anyAvhere  in  their  vicinity ;  I  have 
ascertained  that  by  direct  personal  examination.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  too,  that  the  Avork  Avas  done  not  only  very  carefully,  but  very 
systematically,  Avhether  merely  for  the  due  preservation  of  symmetry, 
or,  it  might  be,  under  the  direction  of  some  chief,  or  the  personal  over- 
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sight  and  engineering  of  some  skin-clad  “  clerk  of  the  works,”  with 
curiously  tattooed  body  and  limbs.’  (P.  148.) 

All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  date  of  these  enigmatical 
monuments  is  that  it  was  later  than  that  of  the  ‘  long 
‘  barrows  ’  constructed  to  receive  inhumed  remains.  These 
are  generally  attributed  to  the  Iberian  or  Silurian  race, 
exhibited  in  sample  to  modern  ethnologists  by  the  Basques 
of  the  Pyrenees,  but  submerged  in  England  by  a  Celtic  in¬ 
vasion.  The  howe-builders  of  Cleveland  were,  then,  in  their 
day,  victors  and  heroes.  They  moved  in  the  van  of  civilisa¬ 
tion;  their  advent  implied  progress  and,  after  a  fashion, 
culture.  For  they  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze, 
and  the  use  of  bronze  imported  an  incalculable  gain  of  power. 
Not  until  Ctcsar  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent  did  they  meet 
their  superiors.  But  that  was  after  many  centuries. 

Dr.  Atkinson  shows,  with  great  probability,  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  ‘  British  villages  ’  of  Cleveland  mark,  not  the  sites  of 
dwellings  of  any  kind,  but  the  scenes  of  antique  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  These  extensive  groups  of  circular  depx-essions  are 
situated,  vei-y  remarkably,  just  where  the  ironstone  of  that 
region  crops  out;  and  this  significant  indication  is  confirmed 
by  the  presence  (not  always,  however,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  pits)  of  numerous  cinder-hills  or  slag-heaps,  attesting 
the  reduction,  in  considerable  quantities,  of  iron  ore.  ‘  Jet- 
‘  holes,’  too,  are  extant,  reminding  our  attentive  observer  of 
the  ‘  flint  pits  ’  of  Norfolk  ;  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
course  of  mineral-bearing  strata  in  general  is  followed  by 
collections  of  disused  shafts  affords  convincing  evidence 
that  their  arrangement  had  designed  reference  to  subter¬ 
ranean  wealth.  Careful  exploration  might  finally  disprove 
the  ‘  British  village  ’  theory,  by  disclosing  horizontal  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  vertical  workings ;  and  the  trial  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  well  worth  making.  Some  light  might,  by  the 
same  means,  be  thrown  ujion  the  identit}*  of  the  miners — at 
present  a  matter  of  conjecture,  although  the  Romans  are 
traditionally  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  iron  treasures 
of  Cleveland. 

It  was  certainly,  however,  not  the  Romans  who  con¬ 
structed  the  singular  defensive  works  known  as  the  ‘  Danes’ 
‘  Dyke,’  the  ‘  Argam  Lines,’  and  the  ‘  Scamridge  Trenches.’ 
Their  strategic  value  has  beeix  recognised  by  high  military 
authorities,  but  can  be  fully  aixpreciated  only  through  the 
realisation  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  country.  They  strike 
across  the  echeloned  moorland  ridges,  so  as  to  block  ‘  certain 
‘  lines  of  communication  between  the  Cleveland  seaboard 
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‘  and  the  interior.’  But  in  the  earliest  historic  times,  ‘  all 
‘  that  was  not  moorland  in  the  entire  Dales  district  was  a 
‘  series  of  swampy  marshes,  intergrown  rather  than  over- 
‘  grown  with  wood  and  forest,’  and  still  more  was  this  the 
case  in  prehistoric  times ;  hence  the  blocking  of  the  lines 
in  question  was  tantamount  to  the  total  inhibition  of  the 
march  of  any  force  from  the  interior  against  the  invaders 
from  the  sea. 

‘  Moreover,’ we  are  told,  ‘  all  these  dikes  seem  to  have  one  general 
feature  in  common,  and  to  indicate  one  special  intention.  As  deiensivc 
works  at  all,  they  are  defensive  against  attacks  delivered  from  the 
south,  and  in  no  other  direction  whatever.  Wherever  the  works  are 
left  sufficiently  undamaged  by  time  or  depredation  to  .admit  of  adequate 
examination,  that  is  the  direct  testimony  of  them.  There  is  one,  for 
instance,  of  which  a  small  section  is  yet  so  far  intact  as  to  permit  it  to 
be  definitely  as.serted  that  the  front  of  it,  facing  soutii,  has  been  faced 
with  stone,  and  had  a  deep  ditch  belbre  it.  Besides,  as  it  Avouhl 
appear  from  what  is  left  still  standing,  stone  posts  have  been  .set  thickly 
along  the  crest  of  it,  of  nearly  four  teet  in  height  .above  the  surface, 
and  yet  almost  flush  with  the  aforesaid  stone-faced  front.’  (P.  154.) 

The  successive  lines  of  fortification  commemorate,  in 
General  Pitt  Rivers’s  opinion,  successive  stages  of  occupation, 
one  base  being  at  Flamborough  Head,  while  another  (Dr. 
Atkinson  thinks)  may  be  identified  in  the  remarkable  forti¬ 
fication  at  Eston  Nab.  Nor  are  we  left  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  kinship  of  the  constructors.  A  cutting  through 
the  Danes’  Dyke  revealed  the  fact  that  the  labourers 
employed  on  it  ‘  not  only  used  flint  implements,  but  made 
‘  them,  and,  moreover,  made  them  on  the  spot.’  Clappings, 
spiculac,  remnants  of  flint,  lay  as  tliiekly  spread  Avithin  the 
piled  earth 

‘  iis  th.e  shavings  and  scraps  and  odds  and  ends  of  wood  below  the 
joiner’s  bench.  The  inference  was  obvious.  While  the  works,  mis¬ 
named  the  Danes’  Dyke,  were  yet  in  ])rogrcss,  Avhile  they  lacked  still 
6(.nie  feet  of  the  intended  cr  ultiniiito  height  and  massiveness,  some 
among  the  ho.'-t  of  the  builders  were  plying  their  vocation  as  makers 
find  fashioners  of  those  indispensable  flint  Aveapons  and  implements. 
There  lay  the  little  ])iles  and  accumulations  of  the  chips  and  refuse 
material,  ready  to  be  covered  up  and  preserved  by  the  next  cour.se  in 
the  building  of  the  InihA-ark,  and  for  di.scovery  and  cross-questioning 
and  interpretation  by  the  modern  military  engineer.’ 

These  prehistoric  sappers,  hoAvever,  like  the  mound 
builders  in  their  vicinity,  may  have  been  in  possession  of 
such  latest  improvements  as  bronze  implements,  while  still 
predominantly  employing  stone  tools.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
the  ages  considerably  overlapped.  The  transition  was 
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gradual,  seeming  at  first  of  little  moment,  yet  fraught,  in 
point  of  fact,  with  the  future  destinies  of  rival  peoples. 

‘  What,  then,’  our  author  asks,  ‘  Is  to  hinder  the  Inference  that  tlie 
Danes’  Dyke  Invaders,  wielders  of  bronze  weapons  as  well  as  users  of 
flint-headed  arrows  and  javelins,  prevailed  ov'er  the  simply  stone- 
weaponcd  denizens  of  the  land  of  which  they  had  arrived  as  the  in¬ 
vaders  ;  that,  as  prevailing,  they  became  occupiers ;  and  that,  as 
occupiers,  they  left  those  intelligible,  if  not  communicative,  memorials 
of  themselves  which  have  been  so  abundantly  met  with  in  the  grave 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  the  district ’  (1*.  IbS.) 

The  deduction  is  plausible,  and  enables  us,  if  its  validity 
be  admitted,  to  realise  with  some  distinctness  the  method 
by  which  the  first  Aryan  invasion  of  Britain  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  builders  of  the  Danes’  Dyke  and  the  Argam 
Lines  (ancestors,  probably,  of  the  woad-stained  Ancient 
Britons)  set  cautiously  and  resolutely  about  the  business 
of  securing  their  position  in  the  country.  And,  their  posi¬ 
tion  once  secured,  they  were  equally  determined  in  exter¬ 
minating  their  predecessors.  Their  hostility  was  imjfiacable. 
But  the  measure  that  they  meted  out  was  filled  to  the  brim 
later  for  themselves.  In  the  very  same  corners  of  these 
islands  whither,  with  fire  and  sword,  they  drove  the  Silures, 
they  were  afterwards  glad  to  find  refuge  from  the  devas¬ 
tating  Teutons ;  and,  accordingly,  a  Silurian  element, 
characterised  by  the  short  stature,  swarthy  complexion, 
and  round  skulls  of  the  individuals  constituting  it,  can 
be  discriminated  among  the  Celtic  populations  of  Wales, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  province  of  Munster  in 
Ireland.* 

The  speech  and  traditions  of  modern  Cleveland  folk  are 
curiously  assertive  of  their  Danish  descent — or  rather  were 
until  lately.  For  local  distinctions  of  all  kinds  are  rapidly 
growing  to  be  things  of  the  past.  Take  as  an  example  the 
good  old  Yorkshire  dialect,  which  has  Avithin  living  memory 
lapsed  from  a  thriving  actuality  into  a  subject  of  antiquarian 
research.  To  the  rising  generation  it  is  already  in  great 
measure  an  unknown  tongue.  The  old  people,  avIio  knew 
no  school-board  English,  and  with  whom  the  pithy  phrases 
of  their  forefathers  were  current  coin,  stamped  witli  many  a 
quaint,  half-effaced  superscription,  have  carried  the  implicit 
lore  of  their  familiar  talk  with  them  to  the  grave  ;  except  in 
so  fill'  as  it  has  been  rescued,  of  set  purpose,  by  such  philo¬ 
logical  inquirers  as  our  present  authoi',  Avho,  during  the  long 
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period  of  liis  incumbency  at  Dauby,  has  been  indefatigable  in 
collecting  and  recording  the  i>erisliing  relics  of  Anglo-Danish 
speech.  Stored  in  the  museum  of  his  admirable  Glossary, 
a  large  stock  of  these  ai’e  }io\v  at  least  safe  from  the  im¬ 
pending  doom  of  oblivion,  if  no  longer  privileged,  in  their 
dried  and  dissected  state,  to  breathe  the  breath  of  common 
life.  Their  salvage  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  York¬ 
shire  idiom  has  given  rise  to  no  popular  literature,  and  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  survive  in  the  inept  imitations  met  with 
in  ‘Nicholas  Nickleby  ’  and  otliar foreign  productions  of  the 
same  class.  The  total  submergence  of  its  peculiarities  then 
was  imminent,  and  would  have  been  irreparable,  within  the 
area  of  Cleveland,  but  for  the  discerning  labours  of  the 
Vicar  of  Danb3%  These  peculiarities  are  mainly  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  origin.  For  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen¬ 
turies  did  a  great  deal  more  than  take  formal  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  Anglian  domain.  They  peopled  it  effectu¬ 
ally  ;  and  people  it,  in  their  descendants,  to  this  hour.  This 
could  be  surely  inferred,  if  other  evidence  were  lacking, 
from  the  character  of  many  transmitted  popular  customs 
and  beliefs.  A  wedding  in  Cleveland  is  still  to  some  extent 
in  fact,  what  it  is  in  Norway  in  name — a  ‘  bride-race  ’ 
{Bnjl-hip,  ei|uivalont  to  lirnnt-laiif).  The  ceremonies  of 
‘  marriage  by  capture,’  it  is  true,  survive  very  faintly,  and 
will  before  long  have  ceased  to  survive  at  all.  But  foot¬ 
races,  the  dwindled  re[)re3entative3  of  the  steeide-chase  t<) 
the  bride’s  door  of  days  gone  by,  are  still  run  for  ribbons 
given  by  the  bride  ;  and  the  antique,  if  less  significant,  cus¬ 
tom  of  drinking  the  ‘  bride-ale,’  is  probably  even  now 
respected  in  out-of-thc-'vay  villages  by  the  production  and 
consumption  of  sundry  ‘  hot-pots  ’  on  the  return  journey  of 
the  rvedding  party  from  church. 

A  corres])onding  word  to  ‘bridal  ’  (bride-ale)  is  the  York¬ 
shire  and  Norse  ‘arval,’  i.e.  heir-ale.  ‘More  honoured,’ 
indeed,  ‘  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  ’  was  the 
Scandinavian  pi-actice  of  holding  a  grand  carouse  in  honour 
of  the  heir’s  succession  to  his  father’s  estates,  replaced,  in 
our  noi’thern  counties,  by  a  funeral  feast  on  a  scale  commen- 
siu'ate  with  the  dignity  of  the  deceased.  The  guests  invited 
on  these  by  no  means  mournful  occasions  might,  not  uncom¬ 
monly,  number  three  hundred ;  and  the  beef  and  bacon  set 
on  the  groaning  board  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  hundred¬ 
weight.  But  the  proportions  of  these  colossal  repasts  are  on 
the  wane.  Formerly,  in  connexion  with  them,  ‘  arval-bread,’ 
made  with  spice  and  currants — evidently  another  form  of 
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cross-buns — was  distributetl  to  tlie  poor ;  of  late,  ‘  funeral- 
biscuits,’  sei'ved  with  wine  to  the  departing  company,  have 
been  substituted. 

The  fairies  of  Cleveland  combine  the  characteristics  of 
the  ‘  tripping  elves  ’  of  the  South  with  those  of  Northern 
trolls  and  goblins.  They  are  practical  and  energetic  little 
people.  They 

/  ‘  make  and  wasli  l)utter,  and  oven  tub  it,  or  put  it  down  for  keeping ; 

wash  their  linen  industriously,  nay,  even  noisily;  lire  their  bolts  at 
animals ;  dance  around  the  fairy  ring ;  are  capable  of  inflicting 
mischief  on  mankied  ;  take  charge  of  deserted  children,  rear  them  to 
manhood,  protect  them  through  life,  and  bury  them  when  dead ; 
abstract  children;  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  human  midwives; 
resist  the  building  of  churches,  destroying  the  work  done  in  the  day 
and  flitting  the  materials  to  a  sjrot  less  objectionable  to  themselves  by 
night;  haunt  certiiin  tUmuli  or  howes  as  their  chosen  residence ;  live 
underground,  and  the  like.’  {Clevehtnd  Glossnrg,  p.  18.) 

The  various  elements  they  embody  were  perhaps  origmally 
furnished  by  the  benignant  white  and  the  malignant  black 
spirits  of  the  air  and  earth  respectively'.  Some  criteria  for 
distinguishing  them  are  provided  in  the  ‘  Cleveland  Glossary.’ 
Thus,  only  true  elves  dance 

‘  'While  overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress.’ 

But  the  practice  of  handicrafts  or  manual  operations  belongs 
of  right  to  the  troll  kind  of  being.  They  too  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  abduction  of  children,  although  grown-np 
men  or  women  may  be  detained  in  fairyland  by  ‘black 
‘  spirits  or  white,  blue  spirits  or  grey.’  Trolls,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  clescription  of 
archery  in  vogue  among  elves.  Prehistoric  stone  implements 
are,  in  many  parts  of  tlie  world,  associated  with  supernatural 
agencies.  Tiiey  come  from  the  sky,  it  is  widely  believed, 
and  in  Germany  require  seven  or  nine  years  to  reach  the 
it  surAice  of  the  ground,  from  the  depth  to  which  they  had 

been  driven  by  the  impetus  of  their  fall.  When  found  they 
may',  under  discreet  guidance,  be  turned  to  manifold 
account.  They  avail,  for  instance,  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  milch  cows,  to  cure  juvenile  ailments,  and  to 
avert  the  stroke  of  lightning.  Imitations  of  them  serve 
:  the  Greeks  as  amulets,  and  are  strung  into  luck-bringing 

I  necklaces  in  Bosnia.*  In  Northern  Europe  those  of  the  axe 

i  shape  rank  as  thunderbolts,  or  ‘  Thor’s  hammers,’  hint 


Boyd  Dawkins,  ‘  Early  Man  in  Britain,’  p.  336. 
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arrowheads  as  ‘  elf  darts.’  Such  are  the  weapons  fabricated 
by  the  Yorkshire  elves  and  mischievously  dischai'ged  against 
cattle,  with  the  result  of  producing  attacks  curable,  like 
tbe  wound  of  Telephus,  only  with  the  instrument  of  its 
infliction.  The  affected  animal  is  either  touched  with  an 
‘  awf  shot,’  or  made  to  drink  water  in  which  one  has  been 
dipped.  Similarly,  iu  Scandinavian  countries,  a  beast 
suddenly  struck  down  by  sickness  •  is  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  ‘  elf  shot.’ 

In  the  childhood  of  Danby  folk  now  decrepit,  the  fairies 
had  a  ‘desper’t  haunt  o’  thae  hillsides  justahint  the  public  ’ 
at  Fairy  Cross  Plains.  There  the  rings  where  they  danced 
were  the  largest  and  best  kept  to  be  seen  for  miles  around, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  children  to  run  round 
and  round  in  them,  taking  good  care,  however,  to  stop  short 
of  completing  .a  ninefold  circuit.  Otherwise — and  the  per¬ 
suasion  was  deeply  rooted — the  watchful  elves,  always  eager 
to  secure  human  prisoners,  would  have  been  enabled  to 
remove  the  overbold  runner  to  their  own  abodes  there  to 
dwell  in  durance  for  aj  e.  The  avenue  to  those  abodes  was 
by  an  adjacent  culvert,  where  -the  ‘  moonshine  reve.lers,’ 
represented  by  ‘  a  little  green  man  with  a  queer  sort  of  a 
‘  hat  on  him,’  had  many  a  time  and  oft  been  seen  to  dis¬ 
appear.  But  here  the  husband  of  the  old  lady  acting  as  our 
author’s  informant  interposed  the  query,  ‘Why.  where  do  they 
‘  live,  then  ?  ’  ‘  Why,  under  t’  grund,  to  be  sure.’  ‘  Nay, 

‘  nay,’  says  the  hoary  sceptic,  ‘  how  can  they  live  under  t’ 
‘grund*?’  The  rejoinder  was  pi’ompt  and  proved  con¬ 
clusive.  ‘  Whv,  the  moudiwarps  (moles)  does,  and  why  not 
‘  the  hiiries?  ’ 

Among  the  diversified  ranks  of  those  who 

‘  rmi 

By  tliL“  triple  liccato’.s  te:uii  ’ 

the  Yorkshire  ‘  hobs  ’  are  pre-eminent  for  the  odd  griftinesa 
(so  to  speak)  of  their  personality.  The  portraiture  of  dwarfs 
is  usually  more  individual  than  that  of  fairies,  and  hobs  are 
pretty  closely  akin  to 

‘  that  pygn’c.'iii  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount.’ 

They  resemble  the  trows  of  Shetland  in  being  of  the  male 
sex  only,  but  are  untroubled  by  their  hankering  after 
human  wives.  At  Unst,*  and  by  the  Fitful  Head,  it  is  well 

*  ^Irs.  Saxby,  ‘  Home  of  a  Natumlist,’  p.  li)l. 
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known  that  girl-babies  need  to  be  secured  by  very  special 
precautions  from  being  spirited  away  to  the  Aveird  realm  of 
those  who 

‘  follow  claikne.ss  like  a  dream  ;  ’ 

while  among  the  Dales  Heads  they  are  comparatively  safe — 
hobs  being  far  more  perfectly  ‘  exempt  from  ladies  ’  than 
trows.  Nor  do  they  form  so  well-marked  a  race.  They 
have,  indeed,  properly  speaking,  no  collective  existence. 
Each  is  an  individual  apart,  localised  and  specialised  in 
sepai*atoly  rooted  traditions.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
been  too  much  for  them  ;  yet  they  -were,  on  the  Avhole,  well- 
intentioned  and  helpful  beings,  w-hose  improvement  otf  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  much  to  bo  deplored.  One  Avho  dwelt 
in  a  cave  at  Runs  wick  was  in  high  repute  for  curing  the 
whooping  cough.  Parents  Avere  accustomed  to  take  their 
children  to  the  residence  of  the  eltiu  doctor,  invoking  his 
aid  in  the  folloAving  simple  formula ; — 

‘  llob-Iiolc  Hob  !  ]\Iali  bairn’s  gpttin’  t’kin’  cough  : 

Tak”toff!  Tiik”totF!’ 

A  still  more  serviceable  hob  Avas  he  of  Hart  Hall,  in 
rjlaisdale.  Lucky  Avas  the  tlirmcr  Avhose  hay,  in  a  ‘catchy’ 
time,  he  interested  himself  in  saving.  No  room  Avas  left  for 
misgivings  about  the  result.  ‘When  all  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  lost,  then  the  sturdy  sprite  mysteriously  came  to 
the  rescue.  He  Avas  not,  indeed,  to  be  counted  upon  as  an 
ordinary  farm  hand,  but  reserved  himself  chiefly  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  ‘  What  mortal  strength  Avas  clearly  incapable  of, 
‘  that  was  the  Avork  Avhich  Hob  took  upon  himself.’  His 
disappearance  ensued  upon  an  injudicious  attempt  to  re¬ 
compense  his  exertions.  One  moonlit  night  a  spying  boy 
discerned  him,  through  a  chink  in  the  barn  door,  as  a 
‘  little  broAvn  man,  a’  coA'ered  Avi’  hair,  spangin’  about  Avi’ 
‘  the  (lail  like  one  mad.’  He  Avas  poorly  clad  in  ‘  a.  ragged 
‘  sort  of  a  sark,’  and  the  Hart  Hall  folk,  fearing  he  must 
snifer  Irom  the  severe  cold  of  those  Avinter  nights,  consider¬ 
ately,  though  unluckily,  bethought  themselves  of  providing 
him  Avith  Avarmer  clothing.  So  a  garment  Avas  constructed, 
as  like  to  his  OAvn  as  might  be,  only  of  better  stuff,  and  laid 
before  nightfall  in  the  barn — ‘gay  and  handy  for  the  little 
‘  chap  to  notice  ’  Avhen  irext  he  came.  But,  alas  !  the  effect 
Avas  equally  unAA^elcome  and  unexpected.  The  hob,  who 
had  hitherto  shoAvn  himself  perfectly  disinterested,  could 
not  brook  the  insult  implied  by  so  shabby  an  offering.  His 
Avounded  feelings  found  vent  in  rhyme,  and  an  indignant 
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couplet  declared  at  once  his  contempt  for  the  offending 
vesture  and  his  intention  (but  too  punctually  fulfilled)  of 
‘  cooniing  nae  inair  ’  to  wield  his  potent,  if  shadowy,  flail. 
No  other  result  could,  in  fact,  have  been  anticipated,  since 
‘  elves,  hobs,  and  fairies  ’  are  notoriously  never  seen  twice 
by  mortal  eyes.  And  so,  in  this  ‘  drudging  goblin,’  a 
highly  economical  form  of  machine  came  to  a  standstill  in 
Cleveland. 

A  much  less  eligible  familiar  w\as  the  ‘  Farndale  Hob,’ 
about  whom  Professor  Phillips  tells  a  story,  well  known  in 
Danish  folklore,  and  at  home  also  in  Lancashire.  His 
impish  tricks  were  long  endured  by  the  farmer  specially 
singled  out  as  their  victim,  but  at  last  grew  to  such  a  pitch 
that  removal  from  Parndale  was  determined  upon  as  the 
only  means  of  escape  from  the  torment  they  inflicted. 

‘  Early  in  the  morning,’  accordingly,  ‘  as  he  was  on  his  way,  with  his 
household  goods  in  a  cart,  a  neighbour  meeting  him  said,  “  Ah  secs 
thou’s  Hitting.”  “Ay,”  cries  Hob  out  of  the  churn,  “ay,  we’se 
llittin’."  On  which  the  fanner,  concluding  that  change  of  abode 
would  not  rid  him  of  his  troublesome  inmate,  turned  his  horse’s  head 
homeward  again.’ 

Dr.  Atkinson  animadverts  upon  some  obvious  incongrui¬ 
ties  in  the  professor’s  version  of  the  incident,  and  chiefly 
upon  the  incredible  levity  with  which  the  important  and 
half-executed  project  of  a  ‘  flitting  ’  was  abandoned  on  the 
discovery  that  the  household  tormentor  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  household  furniture,  all  the  attendant  difficulties  of  the 
revocare  (jradxim  being  quietly  ignored.  About  the  substan¬ 
tial  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  little  legend,  however, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

Another,  but  a  harmless,  specimen  of  the  same  class  was 
called,  from  his  chosen  residence,  a  cave  in  the  Mulgi-ave 
Woods,  ‘  Ilobtrush  Ilob.’  *  lie  was  inaccessible  to  callers, 
not  from  any  avowed  unwillingness  to  receive  them,  but 
owing  to  the  invariably  unfinished  state  of  his  toilet  at  the 
moment  of  their  approach.  He  was  always  engaged,  just 
then,  in  the  critical  operation  of  ‘  tying  on  his  left  foot 
‘  shoe,’  and  in  spite  of  his  professed  polite  expectation  to  the 
contrary,  it  never  got  actually  completed  until  after  their 
departure. t  Hence,  Ilobtrush  Hob  remained  a  nominis 
umbra  to  the  last. 


*‘irob’is  a  corruption  of  Itobiii,  as  ‘  lloilgc  ’  of  Itogcr.  Skeat, 
‘Etymological  Dictionary,’  Hob. 
f  Cleveland  Gloseary,  p.  2G3. 
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‘  Fifty  years  ago,’  our  autlior  remarks,  ‘  the  whole  atmo- 
‘  sphere  of  the  folklore  firmament  in  this  district  was  so 
‘  surcharged  with  the  being  and  the  works  of  the  witch, 
‘  that  one  seemed  able  to  trace  her  presence  and  her  activity 
‘  in  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  neighbourhood.’ 
The  black  art  was  omnipresent  to  the  popular  imagination  ; 
tales  of  sorcery  and  diabolical  transformations  were  rife, 
and  ai’e  probably  still  recounted  at  old-fashioned  firesides. 
But  the  most  ‘  noted  witches  ’  have  ceased  from  troubling, 
and  their  exploits  figure  mainh'  in  traditions.  They  related 
predominantly  to  the  abstraction  of  milk  and  the  injuring 
of  cattle — a  point  upon  which  Yorkshire  farmers  feel  very 
sensibly — and  were  accomplished,  not  infrequently,  under 
the  appearance  of  a  glowering  and  obviously  uncanny  hare. 
The  prominence  of  this  animal  in  witch  stories  is  not  peculiar 
to  Danby.  Those  met  with  not  only  on  the  Scottish  Border, 
but  even  in  Dorsetshire,  include  the  same  relationship. 

The  accusations  they  involved  were  not  wholly  gratuitous. 
Their  heroines  were,  for  the  most  part,  malevolent  hags, 
besides  being  professed  sorceresses ;  and  the  profession  was, 
at  any  rate  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  connected  with 
frightful  impieties.  Nay,  they  really  exercised  some  obscure, 
appai'enlly  preternatural,  influence  of  the  nature,  in  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  opinion,  of  animal  magnetism,  and  exercised  it 
for  evil  purposes.  So  that  they  were  far  from  being  spot¬ 
lessly  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them.  Among  these 
avarice  was  not  conspicuous.  The  Weird  Sisters  of  the  Dales 
were  more  malicious  than  mercenary ;  whereas  the  ‘  Wise 
‘Man,’  pitted  against  the  witch,  traded  freely  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  dupes.  His  charms,  though  efficacious,  w'erc 
costly.  ‘  Witch--\vootl,’  on  the  other  hand,  procured  by 
private  initiative,  afforded  an  economical,  if  scarcely  so 
secure  a  remedy.  It  might  be  a  case  of  ‘  penny  wise,  pound 
‘  foolish.’  For  the  conditions  upon  Avhich  its  potency  against 
the  spells  of  the  evil-disposed  depended  were  somewhat 
complicated.  Naturall}',  to  begin  with,  it  should  be  cut 
from  the  rowan,  or  mountain  ash;  but  not  with  the  first 
handy  implement,  or  at  any  convenient  time  or  season. 
Only  with  a  household  knife,  and  only  on  St.  Helen’s  day, 
should  the  lopping  bo  done.  Nor  was  every  rowan  tree 
available  as  a  source  of  supply.  One  previously  unknown  to 
the  operator  could  alone  furnish  the  desired  antidote. 
Witch-wood,  then,  to  be  truly  invincible,  had  to  be  sought 
far  afield.  Moreover,  a  different  route  was  prescribed  for 
bringing  it  home  from  that  follo\ved  in  the  quest  for  it. 
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The  neglect  of  this  final  pi-ecaution  might  mar  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  expedition. 

‘  Wlietlicr  these  conditions,’  Dr.  Atkinson  remarks  (p.  99),  ‘  wore 
always  and  punctiliously  observed  by  the  devout  believers  in  the  power 
of  the  Avitch,  and  in  the  prophylactic  ellicacy  of  the  witch-AA’ood,  I  am 
not  able  from  positive  knowledge  or  information  to  affirm ;  but  I  am 
quite  Avell  aAvare  that  the  consumption  of  the  article  in  question  Avas 
by  no  means  small,  and  that,  too,  even  Avithin  the  period  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  Avith  the  district. 

‘  But  thei  e  Avere  other  means  of  anticipating  or  obviating  such  harm 
and  loss,  and  not  a  few,  besides  these  already  mentioned.  Thus, 
I  kncAV  an  old  lady — a  dear,  canny  old  body  she  Avas — Avho,  before  she 
proceeded  to  churn,  iin-ariably  took  forcible  measures  to  c.xpel  the 
Avitch,  or  any  Avitch  emissary,  Avho  might,  in  the  malice  of  her  inten¬ 
tion,  have  lodged  herself  in  the  churn.  And  this  she  did  by  proceeding 
to  throAV  one  pinch  of  salt  into  the  lire  and  another  into  the  churn, 
repeating  the  alternate  sprinkling  until  the  my.stic  number  of  nine 
times  for  each  had  been  completed.  Another  and  not  ineffectual 
method  on  the  like  occasion  Avas — in  order,  I  suppose,  to  make  the 
place  too  hot  to  hold  the  Avitch — to  take  the  kitchen  poker,  heated  to 
an  unmistakable  red  heat,  and,  inserting  it  at  the  opening  or  bunghole, 
to  turn  it  sloAvly  round,  sAveeping  as  Avide  a  space  as  possible  Avithin 
the  said  utensil,  nine  several  times.  Witch-AA’Ood,  too,  had  its  allotted 
station  in  the  daily,  and  in  connexion  Avith  the  various  dairy  vessels. 
So  that,  on  the  Avhole,  the  Avitches  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to 
get  in,  and  it  Avould  almost  seem,  having  somehoAV  or  other  got  in, 
a  harder  lime  still  to  maintain  the  position  they  had  Avon.  But,  on 
conning  over  the  old  Avoman’s  recipe  Ibr  the  gathering  of  effectually 
serviceable  Avitch-Avood,  Ave  see  there  Avas  a  good  deal  to  think  of,  and 
a  good  deal  to  be  very  jmnctilious  over,  and  that  a  lapse  in  any  one  of 
the  particulars  named  might  easily  be  fatal  to  the  virtue  of  the  Avhole 
season’s  stock  of  the  article.’ 

Considering,  too,  the  anguish  of  surviving  doubt  and  the 
driving  jAower  of  blind  fear,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
W  ise  Man,  or  anti-conjuror,  had  numerous  clients,  and  drove 
a  roaring  trade. 

‘Society,’  according  to  Emerson,  ‘never  advances;  it 
recedes  as  fast  on  one  side  as  it  gains  on  the  other.’  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  ‘j^rocess  of  the  suns’ 
brought  so  little  benefit  to  the  ‘  heirs  of  all  the  ages ;  ’  yet.it 
must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  matter  of  superstition,  each 
class  of  society  tUvells  in  its  oAvn  glass  house.  The  highest 
culture  and  the  most  abject  credulity  are,  indeed,  at  the  lofty 
stage  of  civilisation  reached  by  our  world,  particularly  apt 
to  be  combined.  ‘  All  the  fables  of  the  Legend,  and  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran  ’  might  Avith  case  be  imposed  upon 
the  ‘  thcosophic  ’  mind  ;  ‘  esoteric  ’  religion  deals  in  narra- 
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tives,  if  auytliing,  more  improbable,  and  certainly  less 
romantically  wild,  than  those  of  witches’  rides  to  Blaaknlla 
or  the  Brocken ;  and  there  is  little  to  choose,  in  point  of 
feasibility,  between  transportatio?!  on  a  broomstick  and 
conveyance  in  the  shape  of  an  ‘astral  body’  to  a  remote 
goal  of  pilgrimage.  The  mystical  and  the  marvellous  have 
lost  none  of  their  antiqire  attractiveness.  ‘  Double  gangers  ’ 
may  be  met  at  London  dinner  parties ;  mediums  and  char¬ 
latans  do  not  lack  customers  for  their  unsubstantial  wares  ; 
psychical  influences  pervade  clubs  and  boudoirs;  premonitions 
are  noted  with  eager  faith ;  divination  and  fortnne-telling 
ar*e  practised,  secundum  artein,  in  the  best  society.  Qui  vult 
dccipi,  decipiatur.  And  all  these  more  or  less  noxious  follies 
are  but  ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  dark  pool  of  genuine 
iniquity,  the  depths  of  which,  if  report  speaks  truly,  are 
being  sounded  in  other  centres  of  contemporary  civilisation, 
as  they  have  been  sounded  at  various  epochs  of  the  past. 

The  value,  meanwhile,  of  the  record  of  rustic  phases  of 
life  and  thought  supplied  by  ‘  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland 
Parish  ’  is  gi’eat,  and  rvill  continually  increase.  It  has  been 
written  not  a  day  too  soon.  Forty  years  hence,  most  of  the 
lore  embalmed  in  it  would  have  sunk  too  far  out  of  sight  for 
recovery  by  the  most  skilful  and  curious  inquirer.  Its 
author  is,  then,  to  be  congratulated  on  the  timely  oppor¬ 
tunities  placed  at  his  disposal ;  yet  still  more  on  the  patience, 
industry,  and  ability  by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  turn 
them  to  account.  The  reading  public,  too,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  possession  of  a  book  really  deserving  the 
name,  because  conveying  original  information  in  a  highly 
agreeable  and  appropriate  style. 
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Art.  III. — A  Jlistory  of  the  ‘  Old  Water-Colour  Society,*  now 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  By  John 
Lewis  Roget.  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Lomlon :  1891. 

Tt  is  to  be  regretted  tiuit  tlio  author  of  this  work  has  adopted 
a  title  and  a  treatment  of  the  subject  which  convey  an 
inadecjuate  impression  of  its  real  value  and  importance.  It 
might  well  have  been  styled  a  ‘  History  of  Watei-Colour 
‘  Painting  ’  in  England,  which  is  a  desideratum  in  the  annals 
of  British  art ;  and  if  Mr.  lloget  had  not  been  trammelled  by 
tbe  proceedings  of  the  ‘  Old  Water-Colour  Society,’  in  which 
we  feel  no  particular  intei’cst,  he  might  have  given  us  a 
broader  and  more  complete  account  of  a  branch  of  art  which 
has  been  invented  and  carried  to  perfection  in  this  countiy 
Avithin  the  last  hundred  years,  and  in  which  alone  the  artists 
of  England  stand  pre-eminent.  But  ive  must  be  thankful 
for  Avhat  ive  have  got,  and  Ave  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Roget  for 
tracing,  Avith  biographical  minuteness,  tbe  humble  origin 
and  gradual  developement  of  the  School  of  Water-Colour 
Fainting,  Avliich  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  country,  since  it 
has  produced  works  that  rival  in  beauty  and  in  actual  value 
tbe  best  pictures  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Roget  explains  at  starting  that  the  idea  of  writing  r 
this  Avork  did  not  originate  Avith  himself.  Early  in  1352, 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Jenkins,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Old 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  announced,  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  neAvspaper,  his  purpose  of 
Avriting  and  publishing  a  ‘  History  of  the  English  School  of 
‘  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Avith  examples  illustrative  of 
‘  its  progress,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  most  eminent 
‘  professors  of  the  art.’  At  the  same  time  he  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  which  might  help  him  in  the  earlier,  and,  in  some 
sense,  the  most  important,  iiart  of  his  task,  and  requested 
his  friends  to  furnish  him  esiiecially  Avith  any  notes  tlu’owing 
light  on  the  l^istory  of  the  material  and  on  the  lives  of  the 
chief  2)ioneers  and  artists  of  the  neAV  schools.  With  all  his 
efforts  the  book  Avas  not  finished,  and  Avas,  jierhaijs,  not  very 
far  advanced  Avhen  he  died  in  1885.  His  health  had  long 
been  iioor,  and  his  ordinary  AVork  tended  to  confine  his 
researches  to  the  circle  of  the  Society  to  Avhich  he  had 
attached  himself.  ‘  Thus,’  Mr.  Roget  remarks,  ‘  the  materials 
‘  he  left  Avere  more  fitted  for  constructing  a  history  of  the 
‘  Old  Water-Colour  Society  than  one  of  the  Avider  scope 
‘  originally  announced.’  We  cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
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reason,  and  we  think  that  the  modifications  made  in  Mr. 
Jenkins’s  plan  will  with  many  be  a  matter  of  regret. 
Mr.  Roget,  it  seems,  saw  l^lr,  Jenkins  only  once,  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Jenkins 
explained  to  him  the  nature  of  his  projected  book,  and 
afterwards  he  sent  to  Mr.  Roget  such  manuscripts  as  he  had 
had  time  and  strength  to  prepai’e. 

The  quantity  of  material  so  supplied  was  not  large,  and  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  biographical  notes  relating  to  members 
of  the  Water-Colour  Society,  and  to  some  who  lived  and 
died  before  the  Society  came  into  existence.  In  short, 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  bring  together 
a  number  of  fragments,  all  more  or  less  incomplete.  There 
was  nothing,  we  are  told,  in  the  shape  of  a  narrative  giving 
a  history  of  the  Society  or  of  the  school  or  schools  which 
preceded  and  led  to  its  formation.  In  some  instances,  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  collected  much  valuable  matter  not  hitherto 
published  about  the  men  whose  works  pushed  on  the 
developement  of  the  new  art ;  in  others  the  record  was  a 
mere  blank.  To  put  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  collection  or 
commonplace  book  of  literary  and  artistic  notes  was  not  to 
b(!  thought  of,  and  Mr.  Roget  resolved  on  compiling  ‘a 
‘  history  of  sufficient  scope  to  comprehend  it  all.’  With  this 
great  task  he  determined  to  grapple ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  compilation  of  a  coni- 
])lete  history  of  water-colour  art.  This  change  or  restriction 
of  plan  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  been  suggested  bj’  feai’S  which 
may  almost  be  dismissed  as  visionary.  Mr.  Roget  is,  indeed, 
aware  that,  after  all,  his  book  is  not  merely  what  it  professes 
to  be — a  history  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.  He  has 
not,  he  says,  confined  himself  to  the  bare  task  of  relating 
its  proceedings  or  giving  the  lives  of  i.ts  members. 

‘  Taking  advantage  of  its  acknowledged  representative  position,  I 
have  considered  its  annals  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  water-colour  I  aiming  in  Kngland,  and  have  endeavoured  to  define 
its  relations  with  otlier  co-existent  bodies  and  with  the  general  world 
of  art.  As,  moreover,  the  parentage  and  descent,  as  well  as  the  birth 
of  the  subject,  tire  usuiilly  rcct  ided  in  a  biographical  memoir,  so  I 
have  included  some  account  not  only  of  the  immediate  events  which 
led  to  the  tounding  of  the  .Society  of  Painters  in  M'ater  Colours,  but 
of  its  remoter  origin  in  the  practice  of  water-colour  art  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  this  preliminary  history  of  the  School  notices 
will  be  found  of  the  leading  elraftsmen  of  the  former  period.’ 

This  is  virtually  an  admission  that  the  departure 
from  Mr.  Jenkins’s  plan  was  an  error  of  ^'udgement.  ]\Ir. 
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Jenkins  purposed  to  give  biograpliical  notices  of  the  most 
prominent  painters,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  thought  of 
giving  memoirs  of  all.  Mr.  Roget  has  committed  himself  to 
this  task  of  writing  the  lives  of  its  older  ‘  and  of  all  deceased 
‘  members  and  associates  ;  ’  and  the  results  are  in  more  than 
one  sense  unhapijy.  Not  only  have  some  of  the  memoirs  a 
very  slight  interest,  and  some  of  them  none  whatever,  but 
the  notices  are  in  many  cases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  us  that 
the  eldest  brother  of  Frederick  Tayler  ‘  was  for  some  years 
‘  a  chaplain  in  India,  and  afterwards  became  rector  of  Stoke 
‘  Newington  ;  ’  but  it  becomes  a  severe  tax  on  our  patience 
when  we  find  fifteen  pages  taken  up  with  the  memoir  of 
George  Chambers.  This  able  painter  had,  undoubtedly, 
to  fight  with  tremendous  difficulties.  His  powers  were  great, 
his  success  was  striking,  and  his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  cut  short  a  career  of  very  high  promise  ;  but  all  that 
we  need  to  know  might  have  been  told  in  four  or  five  pages 
at  the  utmost. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Roget’s  method  on  the  character  of  his 
work  generally  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  swelling  of 
its  size  by  superfluous  matter.  There  was  no  reason  why 
one  knot  of  men  should  be  made  to  stand  oat  with  a  pro¬ 
minence  denied  to  all  others.  There  wais  no  need  of  the  air 
of  superiority  and  exclusiveness  which  imparts  a  flavour  of 
controversy  to  a  large  part  of  this  history.  What  are 
spoken  of  as  secessions  or  desertions  from  other  societies  to 
the  ranks  of  that  which  Mr.  Roget  always  speaks  of  as  ‘  our 
‘  society,’  might  have  been  lightly  passed  over,  and  in  most 
cases  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  arrangement  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  would  really  have  saved  much  space,  and  we 
greatly  doubt  whether  a  fairly  complete  history  of  the  art  of 
water-colour  painting  in  this  country  might  not  have  been 
given  in  the  compass  of  two  volumes  less  ponderous  than 
those  of  Mr.  Roget.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  vast  amount  of 
information  about  individual  artists  for  which  we  do  not 
much  care,  and  little  notice,  or  none,  of  many  great  painters, 
because  they  belonged  to  other  societies,  or  because  they 
chiefly  or  largely  worked  in  oils.  A  great  opportunity  has, 
we  think,  been  lost,  and  the  result  is  a  work  which  leaves 
much  more  to  be  done.  All  that  we  need  say  further  on 
this  point  is  that  the  subject  might  have  been  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  without  the  constant  interruptions  and  recapitu¬ 
lations  rendered  necessary  by  the  chronological  arrange- 
jnent  which  Mr.  Roget  has  found  it  convenient  to  adopt, 
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Sucli  a  treatment  would  have  secured  a  more  cordial 
welcome  of  his  book.  As  it  now  stands,  we  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  full  account  of  Girtin,  but  very  little  of  Turner, 
because  the  latter,  in  his  capacity  as  a  painter  in  oils,  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Mr.  Roget  is,  of  course, 
obliged  to  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  water-colour  painters  ;  and  the  faultiness  of  his 
method  is  thus  brought  home  to  us  at  the  outset.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  how  the  several  influences  at  work  in 
the  last  century  tended  to  bring  about  one  special  result, 
that  result  being  the  developement  of  a  form  of  art  which 
must  be  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  growth  of  English  thought 
and  feeling.  This  new  art  has  created  a  strong  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  both  of  the  artists  and  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  their  woi'ks,  and  the  course  of  its  developement  has 
shown  a  steady  and  systematic  perseverance  in  meeting  and 
beating  down  difficulties,  with  results  of  which  Englishmen 
are  proud,  but  at  which  French  critics  seem  tempted  only  to 
wonder.  After  seeing  the  collection  of  English  water-colour 
pictures  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  M.  About  came 
deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that  the  art  was  not  worth 
the  time  and  trouble  spent  upon  it. 

‘  Les  artistes  qui  se  donnent  t:mt  de  peine  pour  faire  avec  de  I’eau 
ce  qu’ils  feraient  aisenient  avec  de  riuiile,  resseinbleiit  a  ces  ainauts 
romanesqiies  qui  entreiit  par  ia  cheminee  quand  la  porte  est  ouverte  a 
deux  battants.  “  Oui,  niais  I’acpiarelle  est  uu  genre  national,” 
Lorsque  je  vois  Taquareile  visor  a  la  couleur  et  pretendre  aux  grands 
effets,  je  crois  rencontrer  une  jeuno  et  jolie  pansionnaire  qui  s’enfiiit 
de  son  couvent  sous  des  habits  de  mousquetaire.  Je  crains  enfin  que 
les  peintres  d’aquarelle  ne  sacrifieht  leur  gloire  a  venir  a  leur  popularite 
presente.  Car  enfin  les  aquarelles,  quoiqu’ellcs  se  conservent  plus 
longtemps  que  les  confitures,  ne  sauraient  durer  autant  que  les 
tableaux.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  90.) 

To  US  it  seems  that  this  judgement  is  over-hasty,  and 
that  these  sentences  take  scant  account  of  facts.  Paintings 
in  oils  may  fade,  and  have  faded,  while  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  after  some  centuries,  still  retain  not  a  little  of 
their  first  splendour,  to  show  what  may  bo  done  with  some 
of  the  processes  applicable  to  paper.  To  speak  of  impossi¬ 
bilities  in  water  colours  as  being  practicable,  or  even  easy, 
in  oils  is  merely  to  prejudge  the  case.  Each  probably  has 
its  own  unsurpassable  excellences,  and  when  we  remember 
that  we  are  comparing  the  powers  of  an  art  invented  but  as 
yesterday  against  the  achievement  of  another  whose  history 
stretches  back  at  least  over  many  centuries,  it  may  be 
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doubted  wlietlier  so  I’apid  a  growth  as  that  of  British  water¬ 
colour  painting  can  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  Nor  need  we 
fear  to  say  that,  of  those  Avho  Avere  the  most  persevering  and 
the  most  sanguine  in  struggling  on  against  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  materials  and  vehicles  at  their  command, 
not  one  would  have  A-entured  to  think  that  success  so  rapid 
and  so  complete  Avas  to  be  even  hoped  for. 

The  earlier  portion  of  this  history  Mr.  Roget  has,  on  the 
AA’hole,  treated  admirably ;  and  the  meiits  of  these  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters  conlirin  in  us  the  impression  that  he  Avould 
have  found  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  carrying  out  Mi*. 
Jenkins’s  plan  more  exactly.  To  bo  told  that  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  our  best  water-colour  painting  can  be  traced  back 
to  mere  topography  may,  for  those  avIio  have  not  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  seem  incredible.  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  mere  figure  painting — or  painting  in  Avhich  everything 
is  subordinated  to  the  effect  of  the  figures — Avill  never  lead 
to  the  cultivation  of  landscape  art — that  is,  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  that  may  be  seen  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
air.  But  topography  of  some  sort  or  other  has  been  a 
necessity  ever  since  the  human  mind  Avorked  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  geometry.  Even  the  medieval  charts  strain  after 
something  moi’e  than  flat  lineal  rej)resentation.  Rude  like¬ 
nesses  of  individual  objects  are  introduced  in  the  spots 
Avhere  they  Avould  be  found,  but  Avithout  the  least  attempt 
to  connect  them  Avith  any  perspective.  After  this  fashion 
the  map  became,  in  course  of  time,  a  bird’s-eye  vieAv, 
and  the  Avork  in  this  stage  began  to  call  for  something 
like  artistic  perspective.  The  men  Avho  drew  these  vieAvs, 
and  Avho  Avere  generally  their  own  engraA’ers,  Avished  to 
make  their  productions  as  attractive  as  possible — in  other 
AA  ords,  they  sought,  Avhether  consciously  or  not,  after  beauty. 
Another  feeling,  deeply  rooted  in  humanity,  gave  a  strong 
impulse  in  the  same  direction.  The  trouble  spent  on 
making  the  figures  of  a  bird’s-eye  map  or  vieAv  might  give 
more  than  the  hard  outlines  of  a  single  house  or  castle. 
The  great  and  the  AA-ealthy  Avere  ahvays  desirous  of  having 
likenesses  of  themselves  for  their  descendants ;  and  a  like 
feeling  led  them  to  desire  likenesses  of  the  houses  in  Avhich 
they  lived,  for  their  OAvn  satisfaction  as  Avell  as  for  that  of 
their  children.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
such  draAvings  Avere  crude  indeed.  Still  the  imblishers  of 
‘  Britannia  lllustrata  ’  appealed  directly  to  the  pride  of  rank 
and  Avealth  Avhen,  before  sending  out  the  third  volume,  they 
issued  a  notice  that.  ‘  there  is  a  third  volume  in  hand ;  any 
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‘  gentleman  paying  five  guineas  towards  the  graving  may 
‘  have  their  seat  inserted,  it  being  very  forward,  which  is 
‘  only  half  what  the  former  paid.’  The  views  so  published 
are,  in  Mr.  Roget’s  words,  ‘  no  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
‘  composition  than  the  publisher’s  announcement  was  to 
‘  those  of  grammar.’  In  many  of  these  pictures  three 
horizons  are  combined — one  for  the  house  or  other  pro¬ 
minent  structure,  a  second  for  the  distant  landscape,  and  a 
third  for  the  living  figures  or  other  objects  seen  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  In  spite  of  this  incongruous  jumble,  these  works 
have  a  curious  air  of  reality.  The  draftsman  has  set 
down  the  plantations,  the  avenues,  the  roads,  and  the  car¬ 
riages  and  passengers  who  passed  along  them.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are,  in  short,  full  of  matter.  ‘  Guests  at  the  grand 
‘  house  play  bowls  on  the  green  sward;  the  master  mounts 
‘  his  hunter  for  a  run  with  the  hounds ;  pastui’e  and  arable 
‘  land  are  duly  distinguished  by  herds  and  flocks  and  harvest 
‘  scenes ;  deer  are  in  the  park ;  and  heavy  wains,  with  long- 
‘  drawn  teams,  rumble  along  the  high  roads.’  The  forms 
and  figures  being  all  drawn  as  the}^  appeared  to  the  drafts¬ 
man’s  eye,  the  whole  is  strictly  a  piece  of  historical  topo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a  work  so 
magnificent  as  Turner’s  ‘  Heidelberg,’  where  neither  men 
nor  hills  nor  river  appear  as  they  can  ever  bo  seen  there. 

Accident,  or  that  which  seems  such,  often  gives  a  new 
direction  to  impulses  already  at  work.  The  draw'ings  from 
which  are  taken  the  engravings  published  in  such  works  as 
the  ‘Britannia  Illustrata  ’  had  no  value  whatever  except  as 
‘  copy  ’  for  the  engraver.  ^Multiplication  of  plates  was  the 
one  object  of  the  publisher,  who  had  to  repay  himself  for  his 
outlay ;  and,  obviously,  no  real  change  could  be  brought 
about  unless  the  drawing  could  in  some  way  acquire  a  value 
of  its  own.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  two  brothers 
were  settled  at  Windsor,  both  of  whom  had  been  sent  on 
business  errands  to  Scotland.  The  elder,  Thomas  Sandby, 
had  been  appointed  draftsman  to  the  chief  engineer  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  brought  to  the  Government  the  earliest  tidings  of 
the  landing  of  Charles  Edward.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  insnvrcction  the  younger  brother,  Paul,  was  sent  to 
make  surveys  in  the  northern  and  western  Highlands  for  the 
roads  which  the  Government  proposed  to  make  or  to  improve. 
He  did  his  work  for  his  employers,  but  he  gave  such  leisure 
as  he  could  get  to  the  task  of  sketching  the  country  with 
the  magnificence  of  which  he  was  greatly  impressed.  After 
joining  his  brother  at  Windsor,  Paul  gave  himself  vigorously 
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to  the  work  for  which  he  had  abandoned  his  post  under  the 
Government.  Sketching  everything  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  showed  the  power,  which  he  liad  gained  during  his 
Scottish  sojourn,  of  imparting  something  like  beauty,  as 
well  as  accuracy,  even  to  drawings  more  or  less  strictly  topo¬ 
graphical.  But  others,  as  well  as  Paul  Sandby,  saw  the 
need  of  concerted  action,  if  systematic  progress  was  to  be 
made.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Sandby  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  subscription  studio  in  Peter’s  Court, 
St.  Martin’s  Lane,  founded  by  Hogarth;  but  when  in  1753 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  an  academy  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  the 
prospectus  was  sent  to  Paul  Sandby  showed  the  standing 
which  he  had  acquired  as  an  artist.  Later  on,  Hogarth  and 
the  Sandbys  are  found  acting  together ;  but  the  object  now 
was  not  so  much  to  set  up  an  academy  for  teaching  as  to 
establish  an  exhibition  for  the  works  of  professional  painters. 
The  first  association  formed  for  this  purpose  split  into  two 
societies.  Of  these  the  association  to  which  the  leading 
men  attached  themselves  held  its  exhibition  in  a  room  in 
Spring  Gardens,  and  was  incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter  in 
1705.  But  this  did  not  prevent  another  split ;  and  the 
leading  members,  among  whom  were  the  two  Sandbys,  not 
only  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  societj',  but,  managing  to 
get  the  King’s  more  immediate  patronage,  became  the 
founders  of  the  existing  Eoyal  Academy. 

These  movements  went  far  towards  accomplishing  the 
revolution  which  Sandby  had  seen  to  be  necessary.  If  draw¬ 
ings  or  pictures  were  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  it  must 
be  on  the  score,  not  of  their  usefulness  for  the  multiplication 
of  engravings,  but  for  their  intrinsic  beauty.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  drawing  and  the  engraving  w'ere  inverted. 
The  possession  of  the  former  became  the  great  object  of 
ambition ;  the  latter,  although  the  work  of  the  engraver 
was  yet  to  be  immeasurably  advanced,  became  secondary. 
But  the  materials  on  which  the  water-colour  draftsman 
had  to  work  were  unsatisfactory  enough.  Mr.  Eoget  gives 
a  letter  written  in  1707  by  Gainsborough,  who,  living  then 
at  Bath,  asks  IMr.  Dodsley  to  send  him  some  of  the  paper 
on  which  the  fifth  edition  of  Anstey’s  ‘  Kew  Bath  Guide  ’ 
was  printed.  ‘  I  wish,’  says  the  great  painter,  ‘  that  one 
‘  of  my  landskips,  such  as  I  could  make  you  upon  that  paper, 
‘  would  prove  a  suflicient  inducement  for  you  to  make  still 
‘  further  inquiry.’  The  conclusion  follows  that  Sandby  was 
confined  for  his  drawings  to  the  common  thin  writing  paper 
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of  the  time,  and  to  such  pigments  as  ho  could  mate  for 
himself.  Using  chiefly  vegetable  colours,  he  drew  his  out¬ 
lines  with  a  reed  pen ;  but  in  his  later  work  this  outline 
grew  less  and  less  pronounced,  while,  by  repeating  his  tints, 
he  gained  strength  for  his  foreground. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  very  much  was 
done  for  the  advancement  of  water-colour  art  by  the 
generous  aid  of  wealthy  and  far-seeing  critics.  Sandby’s 
Windsor  drawings  came  before  the  great  naturalist.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  not  only  bought  seventy-live  (many  of 
which  now  are  in  the  Eoyal  collection  at  Windsor),  but  by 
taking  him  to  North  Wales  renewed  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  awakened  in  him  by  the  mountain  forms  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Of  the  pictures  which  Sandby  xu’oduced  under  the 
inspiration  of  these  new  scenes,  Mr.  Roget  says  that  they 
suffice  to  show 

‘  how  much  too  low  a  place  in  the  history  of  art  is  given  to  Sandby 
by  those  who  say  that  his  landscapes  did  not  get  beyond  mere 
topography.  Besides  effective  and  graceful  drawing,  there  is  a  natural 
freshness  in  the  rural  scenes ;  and  trees  and  foliage  are  depicted  with 
truth  and  beauty  rarely  ctpialled  by  more  modern  artists.  ...  In 
these  aejuatints  of  Sandl)y’3  there  may,  perhaps,  be  recognised  an 
early  foreshadowing  of  Turner’s  great  work,  the  “  Liber  Studiorum.”  ’ 

The  taste  for  topographical  drawings  had  not  indeed  died 
away ;  and  about  this  time  it  received  an  impetus  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  In  1773  the  great  StafFordshiro  potters, 
Wedgwood  and  Bentley,  were  retjuested  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia  to  prepare  a  cream-ware  service  ‘  for 
‘  every  purpose  of  the  table,’  on  every  one  of  which  was  to 
be  enamelled  a  view  of  ‘  British  scenery.’  Not  one  of  them 
was  to  bo  repeated ;  and  the  number  of  pieces  was  not  less 
than  1282.  On  receiving  this  startling  commission,  Wedg¬ 
wood  said  that  ‘all  the  gardens -in  England  w’ould  not 
‘  furnish  subjects  sufficient.’  Ho  was,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  profoundly  unconscious  of  the  real  beauties  of  Great 
Britain ;  but,  determined  not  to  fail,  he,  with  his  partner, 
sent  persons  with  a  camera  obsciiia  to  take  views,  and  ran¬ 
sacked  the  printshops  ‘  for  the  most  embellished  views,  the 
‘  most  beautiful  landskips,  with  Gothique  ruins,  Grecian 
‘  temples,  and  the  most  elegant  buildings  ’  to  bo  found 
within  the  realms.  The  set,  when  completed,  was  exhibited 
for  two  months  before  it  was  sent  off'  to  Russia  ;  and  it  was 
found  that  representations  of  country  houses,  parks,  and 
gardens,  the  staple  of  the  old  topograpliical  drawing,  formed 
a  pu’ominent  part  of  it.  The  fashion  thus  set  was  sedulously 
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followed.  Wedgwood  found  tliat,  by  including  their  seats 
in  his  series,  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  ‘  to  pay  some 
‘  acceptable  compliments  in  that  way.’  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  families  of  Staffordshire 
that  Wedgwood  believed  he  could  make  it  worth  his  while 
‘  to  pursue  the  same  plan  all  over  the  kingdom.’  The 
current  ran  for  along  time  in  this  dii'cction,  the  effect  being 
to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  art  of  line-engraving  in  the 
representation  of  landscape.  This  method  had  been  followed 
with  gi’eat  success  by  William  Woollett,  and  was  more  fully 
developed  by  Byinie,  Heavne,  and  others  who  followed  him. 
Still  more  beneficial  was  the  influence  of  Gainsborough,  of 
whom  Mr.  Eoget  rightly  speaks  as  ‘  a  thoroughly  English 
‘  artist.’  Gainsborough  was,  indeed,  essentially  a  painter 
in  oils ;  but  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dodsley  already  cited  shows 
how  anxious  he  v/as  to  obtain  a  good  material  for  his  water¬ 
colour  sketches  or  landscapes.  In  fact,  he  had  an  intense 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  transparent  colour.  ‘  Had  he 
‘  lived,’  says  Mr.  Eoget,  ‘  to  learn  the  fulness  and  depth  with 
‘  which  water  colours  could  be  used,  he  would  have  hailed 
‘  the  discovery  with  especial  delight.’  In  the  very  pleasant 
chapters  which  deal  with  this  period  Mr.  Eoget  gives  it  as 
his  settled  belief  that  ‘  if  the  love  of  landscape-sketching, 
‘  which  has  long  distinguished  English  amateurs,  and  in 
‘  our  day  remains  as  i>revalent  as  ever,  is  to  be  traced 
‘  to  the  influence  of  an  individual,  that  one  is  probably 
‘  Gainsborough.’ 

The  influence  of  Gainsborough  was  carried  on  through 
Dr.  Thomas  Monro,  one  of  the  most  judicious  as  well 
as  generous  guides  and  patrons  who  have  befriended 
painters  in  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  their 
early  career.  Competent  judges  said  of  some  of  his  sketches 
that  they  would  not  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
Gainsborough.  Among  the  young  men  whom  he  thus  aided 
the  most  prominent  were  two  who  may  be  looked  upon  us 
the  true  founders  of  modern  English  water-colour  art — 
Girtin  and  Turner.  We  need  not  repeat  iiere  what  we  have 
already  said*  of  the  work  of  the  latter,  its  motives,  its  aims, 
its  method,  and  its  results.  The  one  died  within  the  life¬ 
time  of  men  -who  still  retain  their  full  vigour;  the  other 
barely  more  than  lived  into  the  present  century,  and  when 
he  died  had  scarcely  completed  his  third  decade.  The  two 


*  Ilamcrton’s  ‘  Life  of  Turner.’  ‘  Edinburgh  Keview,’  January, 
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men  differed  widely  from  each '  other  in  tastes,  in  character, 
and  in  habits ;  and,  had  Girtin  lived,  it  is  quite  as  possible 
that  there  might  have  been  a  breach  between  them  as  that 
their  so-called  friendship  would  have  been  continued.  It 
seems  certain  that  Turner  never  felt  for  Girtin  that  which  is 
ordinarily  meant  by  .the  term  ‘friendship.’  Turner  was  as 
reserved  as  Girtin  was  candid.  With  Turner  his  art  was 
from  first  to  last  a  mystery.  He  would  allow  no  one  to  see 
him  work,  and  he  would  never  tell  others  how  he  worked. 
Girtin  had  no  secrets,  and  in  this  showed  that  he  stood 
morally  and  intellectually  on  immeasurably  higher  ground. 
Turner,  it  is  said,  always  expressed  a  great  admiration  for 
Girtin.  As  to  what  Girtin  thought  of  Turner  we  are 
ignorant.  Under  Dr.  Monro’s  roof  they  came  together 
ibr  the  purpose  of  work.  Youth  and  a  common  enthusiasm 
for  art  made  the  time  so  spent,  doubtless,  pleasant  enough  ; 
but  beyond  this  we  can  say  little.  In  Dr.  Monro  they  had 
assuredly  a  true  friend  ;  and  Dr.  Monro  may  not  have 
thouglit  that  the  sketches  and  effects  of  black  and  white 
which  they  did  for  him  were  more  than  a  recompense  for  the 
halfcrown  and  the  good  supper  with  which  he  requited  them. 
Of  the  bargain  between  them  more  than  one  version  is 
given,  and  we  may  note  that  neither  Girtin  nor  Turner 
seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied.  When  Dr.  Monro’s  collec¬ 
tion  was  sold  in  1833,  Turner,  it  is  said,  told  Dr.  Barney, 
who  admired  the  drawings  made  under  this  compact,  that 
‘  perhaps  they  were  not  so  bad  for  half  a  crown  and  one’s 
‘  oysters.’  Both  the  young  men  w’ere,  it  seems,  not  un¬ 
willing  to  eke  out  their  gains  by  the  old  process  of  colouring 
engi'avings ;  in  other  words,  by  availing  themselves  of  what 
had  been  supposed  to  be  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  water¬ 
colour  drawing.  In  times  past  transparent  pigments  had 
been  valued  solely  because  they  might  be  laid  on  engravings 
Avithout  blurring  or  putting  out  of  sight  the  strokes  of  the 
engraver,  although,  as  the  prinlsellers  sometimes  said,  not 
much  harm  would  have  been  done  if  they  were  hidden.  For 
the  present  a  common  zeal  for  art  kept  the  two  young  men 
together.  The}'  sketched  along  the  shores  of  the  Thames — 
at  Westminster,  Lambeth,  and  Chelsea,  while  these  places 
Avere  still  full  of  irregular  and  picturesque  forms,  Avhich  have 
now  been  swept  aAvay  by  the  rigid  lines  of  embankments,  and 
parapets,  and  masses  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  two  students  followed 
precisely  opposite  methods  in  their  Avork — that  Girtin  took 
bis  own  course  from  the  first,  this  course  being  a  faithful. 
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patient,  and  truthful  rendering  of  what  he  saw  before  him ; 
while  Turner  studied  the  works  of  other  painters  for  the 
purpose  of  beating  all  of  them  on  their  own  ground,  and 
that  ‘  it  was  not  until  he  had  tried  his  hand  against  every 
‘  painter  that  he  formed  his  own  distinctive  style.’  At  that 
early  age  Turner  could  scarcely  have  put  before  himself  the 
idea  of  this  antagonism  under  such  extremely  definite  con¬ 
ditions  ;  but  the  truth  is  that,  as  he  worked,  he  was  studying 
not  less  than  Girtin — studying  especially  effects  of  air  and 
light,  and,  indeed,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
heavens  and  the  visible  earth,  not  for  any  purposes  of  mere 
topographical  accuracy,  but  to  shed  a  peculiar  glory  on 
every  subject  with  which  he  chose  to  deal,  and  so  to  place 
before  the  spectator,  not  that  which  he  would  see,  but  that 
which  he  ought  to  see. 

Like  Paul  Sandby,  Girtin,  going  thither  as  the  companion 
of  Mr.  J.  Moore,  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  grandeur, 
as  well  as  the  beauty,  of  Scotch  scenery,  and  also  with  that  of 
the  north  of  England.  This  acquaintance  with  new  forms  and 
new  effects  led  to  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  his 
work,  and  to  a  vast  increase  of  power  in  the  representation 
of  mountain  masses  under  the  deep  gloom  of  overhanging 
cloud  and  mist.  All  that  he  now  produced  continued  to 
show  this  widening  range  of  his  thought,  until  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  finally  conquered  him  arrested  the  action  of  his 
hands.  His  method  of  working  has  been  described  with  so 
much  minuteness  as  to  make  us  suspicious  of  its  accuracy, 
even  when  we  remember  the  candour  and  openness  of  his 
character.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  an  accident  made 
him  aware  of  the  mode  of  wiping  out  lights  in  water-colour 
paintings.  Girtin,  however,  is  said  to  have  accomplished 
this  by  means  of  water.  Turner  by  the  use  of  bread.  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  disposed  to  give  Turner  the  credit  of  some  dis¬ 
covery  for  the  taking  out  of  lights.  But  the  point  is  not 
material.  The  methods  of  recovering  lights  on  paper 
darkened  by  colour  must  sooner  or  later  have  been  found  out 
by  a  body  of  men  all  working  on  the  same  substance.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  determine  precisely  the  measure  in  which 
the  developeinent  of  water-colour  painting  Avas  pushed  on  by 
any  one  man.  Girtin  freed  himself  from  most  of  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  by  which  he  foiind  the  practice  of  the  art  tram¬ 
melled.  He  softened,  if  he  did  not  get  rid  of,  the  hard 
black  pencilled  outlines  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  an 
indispensable  help  to  the  draftsman;  nor  would  he  hold 
himself  bound  to  adhere  to  the  mechanical  and  stereotyped 
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order  by  which  the  laying  on  of  a  certain  number  of  washes 
was  supposed  to  render  the  work  complete.  But  the  emanci¬ 
pation  was  not  thorough,  and  from  the  openness,  which  was 
his  great  characteristic,  his  pupils  and  his  imitators  carried 
away  from  him  practices  which  with  them  degenerated  into 
a  knack  of  getting  up  drawings  in  ‘  Girtin’s  style ;  ’  and  so 
the  man,  who  had  been  fighting  as  hard  as  he  could  against 
dry  and  barren  conventionalism,  acquired  to  some  extent  the 
reputation  of  a  mannerist. 

It  is  more  likely  that  from  Girtin  came  the  first  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  formation  of  the  sketching  clubs  which  have 
awakened  so  much  zeal  and  given  so  much  wholesome  plea» 
sure  to  their  members,  and,  through  these,  to  their  friends. 
He  was,  probably,  only  carrying  out  an  idea  suggested  by  the 
conditions  under  which  he  had  worked  for  Dr.  Monro’s  half- 
crowns  and  suppers.  They  met  in  town  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  members,  the  host  supplying  strained  paper,  colours, 
and  pencils,  and  retaining  as  his  own  property  all  the 
sketches  made  during  the  evening.  This  little  knot  of 
students  included  some  who,  in  after  years,  rose  to  high 
eminence,  among  them  being  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Augustus 
Wall  Calcott,  and  John  Sell  Cotman.  Girtin’s  bodily 
strength  was  fast  failing  him  when  he  exhibited  an  oil- 
painting  of  Bolton  Bridge  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1801. 
lie  wished,  it  is  said,  to  become  a  member  of  that  body, 
which  declined  to  regard  as  painters  those  who  worked  in 
water  colours  only.  Turner  had  already  found  his  way  into 
it  as  an  associate;  and  he  was  elected  R.A.  in  1802,  the 
year  of  Girtin’s  death.  Both  had  already  given  a  splendid 
earnest  of  greater  work  to  follow  in  time  to  come  ;  and,  had 
both  lived,  the  only  thing  which  we  can  affirm  with  any 
confidence  is  that  their  courses  would  not  have  run  in 
parallel  lines.  In  the  opinion  o'f  Mr.  Jenkins,  Turner,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  the  more  careful 
and  painstaking,  Girtin  the  more  vigorous  and  stronger  in 
colour.  In  the  judgement  of  William  Havell,  a  painter  of 
extraordinary  powei',  both  were  great  experimentalists  in 
rendering  paper  and  water  colours  subservient  to  the  im¬ 
pression  of  light,  shrinking  from  no  trick  to  secure  the  end 
desired.  Thus  Turner  used  to  cut  out  figures  in  paper  and 
paste  them  on  his  drawing ;  and  both  sought  to  get  grada¬ 
tion  by  pumping  water  over  their  work.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  such  practices  are  illegitimate,  unless  they  are 
likely  to  affect  the  durability  of  the  picture.  If  it  be  true 
that  Turner,  for  instance,  cared  for  nothing  but  immediate 
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effects,  and  knowingly  employed  combinations  of  pigments 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  hurtful,  he  was  injuring  the  future 
possessors  of  his  works.  Otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Turner  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  own 
rule,  which  placed  on  the  artist  no  restriction  beyond  the  duty 
of  knowing  what  he  had  to  do  and  then  doing  it. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  in  order  to  get  perfect  gradation 
Turner  was  ready  to  make  any  practicable  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Roget  quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pye,  that  in  Turner  grada¬ 
tion  was  the  governing  power,  while  in  Girtin  the  governing 
power  lay  in  the  parts,  the  aim  after  gradation  being 
secondary ;  and  that  hence  gradation  with  the  former  began 
from  the  marginal  line  of  the  foreground,  with  the  latter 
when  he  had  gone  about  halfway  to  the  horizon.  It  follows 
that  his  gradation  was  not  so  complete  as  that  of  Turner  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Girtin  would  have  felt  him¬ 
self  justified  in  resorting  to  Turner’s  device  of  interposing 
a  vast  atmospheric  distance  between  two  tolerably  near 
portions  of  a  single  object,  as  in  the  familiar  instamce  of  the 
great  stone  pine  in  the  foreground  of  the  ‘  Golden  Bough.’ 
It  is,  however,  not  less  certain  that  Girtin,  as  well  as 
Turner,  gave  a  strong  impulse  to. work  in  the  right  direction 
by  spending  all  their  strength  on  the  perfect  representation 
of  light  and  shade  in  connexion  with  or  apart  from  local 
colour.  William  Havell  was  beyond  doubt  right  when  he 
spoke  of  Turner  as  being  ‘  the  first  of  the  water-colour 
^  draftsmen  who  aimed  at  making  the  eye  of-  the  spectator 
‘  look  into  the  subject  of  the  drawing  beyond  the  surface  of 
‘  the  paper  on  which  it  was  executed,  and  through  it  into 
‘  immeasurable  space.’  But,  young  though  he  was  when  he 
die(l,  Girtin  has  incontestably  exercised  a  vastly  wider  in¬ 
fluence  than  his  great  fellow  worker.  In  Mr.  Roget’s 
words — 

‘  Turner  had  few,  if  any,  direct  followers.  Ills  transcendent  power 
was  acknowledged  by  all  artists,  and  the  greatest  deference  was  paid  to 
his  judgement,  when  he  chose  to  give  it ;  but  the  “  sincerest  flattery  of 
imitation  ”  he  never  received.  Girtin,  on  the  contrary,  had  hosts  of 
followers  even  in  his  lifetime ;  and  it  is  he  who  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  real  father  of  tiie  group  of  painters  of  which  the  earlier  and 
leading  members  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  were  the  foremost 
representatives.  From  the  time  of  Girtin’s  death  the  school  may  be 
considered  as  dividing  itself  into  two  branches,  or,  more  properly,  as 
-two  separate  trees,  springing  indeed  from  the  same  soil,  and  having 
grown  together  as  saplings,  but  with  separate  roots,  one  in  the  practice 
of  Turner,  the  other  in  that  of  Girtin.  The  forpier  developed  into  a 
single  giant  growth,  majestic  and  solitary,  crowning  the  forest,  while  in 
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the  latter  case  a  seedling  group  of  rij-ing  painters  sprang  up  around  a 
stricken  stump  and  became  the  school  of  water-colours  that  flourished 
in  Britain  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  124.) 

It  was  inevitable  that  an  art  which  men  of  such  power 
found  capable  of  indefinite  growth  and  expansion  should 
assert  its  claims  to  such  consideration  as  it  deserved,  and 
the  claim  was  asserted  in  the  first  instance  against  the 
Royal  Academy,  not  merely  because  it  excluded  from  mem¬ 
bership  all  who  confined  themselves  to  water-colour  work, 
but  because  it  denied  to  them  the  title  of  painters,  and 
refused  to  regard  their  productions  as  anything  more  than 
drawings.  This  conclusion  rested  on  good  grounds,  so  long 
as  it  was  aimed  at  the  old  school  of  tinters,  who,  again, 
had  done  good  service  in  their  day,  and  were  even  yet  not 
without  a  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  practice  of  throwing 
washes  over  surfaces  of  black  and  grey  had  answered  its 
purpose  exti'emely  well  ;  nor  could  anything  better  be 
desired  for  the  requirements  of  the  old  historical  topo¬ 
graphy.  But  though  the  newly  developed  art  stood  on  a 
different  footing,  it  could  not  hope  to  establish  itself 
without  public  recognition,  and  it  was  useless  to  look  for 
this  recognition  through  the  medium  of  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  manner  of  dealing  with  water-colour 
works  in  these  exhibitions  was  discouraging  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  it  were  unreason¬ 
able.  It  could  now  be  said  with  truth  that  the  two  forms 
of  art  had  each  its  own  special  advantages,  and  it  followed, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  that  professional  rank  ought  to 
depend  not  on  the  vehicle  employed,  but  on  the  merit  of 
the  pictures  produced.  The  idea  of  an  exhibition  which 
should  do  for  the  newly  developed  art  what  the  Academy 
sought  to  do  for  works  in  oil,  is  said  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  William  Fredeiick  Wells,"  an  able  landscape  painter, 
about  ten  years  older  than  Girtin,  and  than  Turner,  to 
whom  he  is  said  also  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
‘  Liber  Studiorum.’  Wells  was  joined  by  Shelley,  a  figure 
l)ainter,  and  their  force  was  strengthened  by  eight  others, 
among  whom  the  two  brothers  John  and  Cornelius  V.arley 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  These  ten,  meeting  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  1804,  at  the  Stratford  Coffee  House  in  Oxford 
Street,  formed  themselves  into  a  body  which  assumed  the 
title  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

From  this  point  Mr.  Roget’s  volumes  become  a  history  of 
this  Society,  to  the  interests  of  which  he  seems  to  attach 
himself  exclusively.  Unhappily,  the  result  of  this  plan  is. 
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as  we  have  said,  that  his  hook  is  swollen  out  by  a  multitude 
of  biographical  memoirs,  the  inclusion  of  which  was  not 
necessarily  involved  in  the  original  scheme  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 
With  the  internal  regulation  of  this  Society  we  are  not 
greatly  concerned.  Some  of  the  rules  were  found  not  to 
work  well,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first 
period  of  its  existence  came  to  an  end  are  to  be  ascidbod 
probably  to  the  provision  by  which  anj"  money  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  yearly  expenses  was  divided  among 
the  members  in  sums  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  sent  in  and  retained  for  exhibition,  the  estimate  of 
their  value  being  given  by  the  painter  himself.  Tlie  Society, 
having  secured  rooms  in  Lower  Brook  Street,  started  in  its 
work  with  sixteen  artists,  most  of  whom  rose  to  eminence. 
The  experiment  seemed  to  be,  and  for  the  time  was,  sin¬ 
gularly  successful.  Not  only  had  twelve  thousand  persons 
paid  for  admission  in  'the  seven  weeks  during  which  the 
exhibition  remained  open,  but,  for  the  first  .time,  visitors 
showed  themselves  desirous  of  becoming  purchasers  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  water  colours.  In  the  pictures  themselves  the  old 
elements  might  still  be  traced.  The  method  of  tinting  had 
been  retained  by  Pocock.  Gilpin  sent  some  specimens  of 
the  topographical  drawings  which  dealt  with  gentlemen’s 
country  seats,  while  the  figure  drawing  was  represented  by 
Shelley,  Eigaud,  and  Cristall,  afterwards  President  of  the 
Society.  The  landscapes  generally  showed  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  the  patient  working  from  nature,  for  which 
the  water-colour  painters  of  this  country  have  since  been 
distinguished.  But  for  some  time  the  Society  was  to  find 
no  permanent  resting-place.  The  exhibition  of  1807  was 
held  in  118  Pall  Mall,  the  old  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  these  rooms  being  pronounced  dangerous  and  unfit  for 
public  use,  another  migration  took  the  Society  to  10  Old 
Bond  Street.  By  painters  generally,  the  action  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  not  regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory.  Its 
walls  were  reserved  exclusively  for  the  works  of  the  members 
and  the  associates,  and  thus  there  seemed  to  be  room  for 
another  association  open  practically  to  all  painters  in  water 
colours.  On  this  footing  a  new  body  was  brought  into 
existence,  which,  after  some  changes  of  name,  became  known 
under  the  title  of  Associated  Artists  in  Water  Colours.  Not 
a  few  of  the  members  of  this  body,  which  had  a  very  short 
life,  afterwards  joined  the  older  Society.  Among  these 
were  De  Wint,  David  Cox,  and  Cotman.  In  point  of  skill 
apd  power  there  was,  in  fact,  little  difference  between  the 
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two  bodies.  The  strength  of  both  lay  in  landscape,  but  the 
Associated  Artists  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  not  con¬ 
nected  with  professional  rivalry.  The  state  of  the  finances 
compelled  them  to  raise  the  price  of  their  catalogue,  and 
the  exhibition  of  1812  was  commercially  a  failure.  The 
contents  of  the  gallery  were  taken  in  distraint  for  rent,  and 
David  Cox  lost  the  whole  of  his  drawings  for  the  year. 

The  older  Society  became  involved  in  similar  perplexities, 
and  was  driven  to  devise  means  of  extrication.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Artists  had  thrown  open  their  rooms  for  the  reception 
of  oil  paintings  in  addition  to  those  in  water  colours,  and  in 
this  the  older  body  resolved  to  follow  their  example.  The 
resolution  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  Cornelius 
Varley.  The  act,  however,  was  not  final.  The  resolution 
was  rescinded  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  eighteen  of  the 
members,  who  ruled  that  the  admission  of  pictures  in  oil 
would  entirely  change  the  character  of  the  Society,  and  be 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  on  which  they  had  claimed 
support.  Admitting,  therefore,  the  fact  that  though  they 
were  not  less  deserving  of  it,  yet  this  support  had  in  large 
measure  been  withdrawn,  they  could  not  resist  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Society  should  be  dissolved.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  was  formally  accepted  on  November  5,  their  anniversary, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  language  that  the  present 
Society  can  be  said  to  date  its  existence  from  1804.  The 
body  which  was  called  into  being  at  the  meeting  in  John 
Varley’s  house  a  few  days  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
Society,  declared  that  the  purpose  of  the  nine  members 
then  present  was  to  establish  an  exhibition  for  pictures  in 
oil  and  in  water  colours ;  and  although  artists  might  be 
invited  to  contribute,  the  gallery  should,  nevertheless,  not 
be  thrown  open  to  artists  in  general.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  provided  that  the  two  classes  should  be  kept  separate, 
and,  by  some  strange  confidence  in  so  useless  a  restriction, 
that  the  public  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  part 
put  aside  for  oil  paintings  without  passing  through  the 
water-colour  department.  Mr.  Eoget  is  fully  aware  that  all 
this  involved  a  complete  breach  of  continuity,  but  every 
effort  was  made  to  hide  the  fact.  The  advertisement  in  the 
catalogue  still  spoke  of  ‘The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
‘  Colours,’  and  from  the  list  of  pictures  it  is  impossible  to 
learn  the  medium  in  which  each  was  painted. _  Under  those 
conditions  the  eight  years  which  constituted  the  second 
period  of  the  old  Society  (so  far  as  it  can  be  termed  such) 
passed  away,  without  producing  any  really  satisfactory. 
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results.  In  1816  the  committee  found  itself  71?.  out  of 
pocket,  and  they  came  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
dividing  the  surplus  annually  amongst  the  members  in  pi*o- 
portion  to  their  own  estimates  of  their  work  they  had 
made  a  serious  mistake.  A  sum  was  accordingly  funded, 
and  the  rule  was  made  that  all  members  should  have  an 
equal  share  in  profits,  as  all  had  to  face  the  same  risks.  In 
1819  the  Society  felt  itself  justified  in  instituting  three 
premiums  of  30?.  each  as  an  incitement  to  the  production 
of  more  important  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  These  premiums  were  awarded  to  Basset,  Cristall, 
and  Cornelius  Varley ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  in 
what  medium  these  works  were  executed.  The  exhibition 
of  1820  showed  that  measures  of  a  stringent  kind  were 
needed  to  place  the  Society  on  a  trustworthy  basis.  To  all 
but  two  or  three  members  it  became  clear  that  the  experi¬ 
ment,  as  Mr.  Roget  puts  it,  of  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  had  been  tried  long  enough,  and  had  failed.  In 
June  1820  a  large  majority  of  members  determined  that 
the  Society  should  for  the  future  confine  itself  to  water 
colours  only,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  next  exhibition 
of  ‘  The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ’  would  be 
held  in  the  Roman  Gallery  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Picca¬ 
dilly.  In  spite  of  this  change  of  title,  it  must  in  strictness 
of  speech  be  admitted  that  the  change  made  in  1820  did 
not  amount  to  a  breach  of  continuity,  such  as  had  occurred 
eight  years  before.  No  resolution  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Society  had  been  passed,  or  even  suggested,  and  all  who 
were  members  up  to  this  time  remained  such  without  re- 
election.  We  need  not  deny  their  right  to  revert  to  the  old 
title,  but  it  was  not  altogether  ingenuous,  in  putting  forth 
the  catalogue  of  1821,  to  speak  of  the  rooms  in  Spring 
Gardens  as  having  been  ‘  lately  occupied  by  the  Society  of 
‘  Painters  in  Water  Colours,’  who  had  now  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  furnished  by  their  change  of  abode  to  revert  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  Society  in  1 804. 

The  catalogue  which  made  this  announcement  is  indeed 
rendered  noteworthy  by  a  general  survey  of  the  growth  and 
position  of  water-colour  art.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  pre¬ 
judices  founded  on  the  feebleness  of  the  old  topographical 
drawings,  and  with  the  notion  that  the  power  and  beauty 
developed  in  the  new  phase  of  the  art  must  be  as  evanes¬ 
cent  as  the  material  employed  in  it  was  frail  and  perishable. 
No  philosophical  reasons,  it  was  urged,  ever  were  or  could 
be  adduced  against  ‘  the  possibility  of  producing  by  means 
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‘  of  water  colours  pictures  equal  in  beauty  and  permanency 
‘  of  colour,  as  well  as  durability,  to  those  executed  in  oil.’ 
Speaking  of  the  critics  who  still  lament  the  infatuation  which 
throws  away  so  much  time  and  talent  on  materials  so 
perishable,  the  announcement  adds  that  ‘  such  writers  must 
‘  have  forgotten  '(if  they  ever  Icnew)  that  the  cartoons  of 
‘  Raphael,  executed  on  paper  in  water  colours,  have  already 
‘  lasted  above  300  years  without  being  much  indebted  to 
‘  the  conservative  care  of  their  successive  owners.’  The  war 
is  carried  into  the  enemy’s  country,  when  it  is  asserted  that 
paintings  in  water  colours  (whatever  imperfection  may  yet 
exist  in  them)  ‘  are  not,  like  those  in  oil,  liable  to  the  change 
‘  in  the  oil  itself,  of  the  lead  which  enters  into  so  many  pig- 
‘  ments,  of  the  varnish,  the  dirt,  and  smoke  which  it 
‘  acquires,  and,  above  all,  of  the  destructive  practices  of 
‘  picture-cleaners,  w^hich,  however  reprehensible,  originate 
‘  in  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  of  oil  pictures.  These 
‘  remarks  are  not  intended  to  disparage  oil-painting,  the 
‘  Society  being  well  convinced  of  its  advantages  ;  but  they 
‘  feel  it  due  to  themselves  to  give  their  art  the  benefit  of  a 
*  fair  comparison.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  428.) 

We  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  more  recent  in¬ 
quiries  on  this  subject,  of  which  Mr.  Rogethas  given  a  clear 
and  interesting  summary.  Scarcely  five  years  ago  a  cry 
was  raised  that  water-colour  drawings  were  liable  to  serious 
and  rapid  injury  even  by  ordinary  exposure  to  daylight.  The 
first  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
question  treated  only  of  the  physical  effect  of  light  on  such 
works,  the  chemical  effect  being  reserved  for  a  second  report, 
which  gave  a  welcome  assurance  that,  although  some  colours 
formerly  too  much  employed  may  indeed  be  hopelessly 
evanescent,  there  still  remains  at  the  command  of  the  painter 
in  water  colours  ‘  a  full  gamut  of  permanent  hues  in  which 
‘  he  may  with  confidence  assume  that  his  work  can  be 
‘  rendered  “  beautiful  for  ever.”  ’  Amongst  painters  in 
water  colours  there  has  been  some  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
colours,  but,  as  a  body,  they  deserve  credit  for  taking  great 
care.  Thus  of  Samuel  Palmer  it  has  been  said  that  he 
‘  took  infinite  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his  pigments,  and 
‘  would  use  several  palettes  in  order  that  ho  might  not  be 
‘  tempted  to  mix  those  colours  together  which  did  not  pro- 
‘  perly  assort,  or  whose  juxtaposition  might  lead  to  serious 
‘  consequences.’  The  judgement  of  Mr.  Carl  Haag  is  still 
more  valuable.  On  first  coming  to  England  in  1847  he 
carefully  obtained  samples  of  all  pigments  supplied  by  the 
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colourmen,  and  submitted  them  to  every  kind  of  test  before 
he  attempted  to  paint  any  pictures.  The  result  was  that  he 
rigidly  confined  himself,  then  and  since,  in  his  practice  to 
mineral  colours,  rejecting  opaque  Avhite  from  the  first,  ‘  not 
‘  as  being  in  itself  unpermanent,  but  because  he  distrusted 
‘  its  combination  with  other  pigments.’  He  found  his  white 
lights  in  his  paper ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  do  so, 
he  took  them  out  after  the  fashion  attributed  to  Girtin  or 
to  Turner.  Mr.  Roget  adds  that  ‘  he  abstained  from  mixing 
‘  his  colours,  applying  them  separately  in  a  pure  state  in 
‘  successive  superincumbent  washes,  stippling  wuth  the  point 
‘  of  the  brush,  where  needed,  afterwards.’  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  method,  but  it  would  pi'obably 
not  be  easy  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  for  its  application. 

Two  exhibitions  in  Piccadilly  having  failed  to  bring  the 
financial  improvement  which  had  been  looked  for,  the 
Society  obtained  a  lease  for  seven  years  of  a  gallery  then 
being  erected  in  Pall  Mall  East,  and  the  move  thus  made 
turned  out  to  be  a  happy  one.  The  prosperity  of  its  early 
days  was  fully  restored,  and  the  greatest  care  was  shown  in 
guarding  against  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
caused  so  much  annoyance  and  loss.  Henceforth  it  was  to 
hold  its  ground  in  friendly  rivalry  with  all  other  bodies 
existing  for  the  advancement  of  British  art.  Those  who 
suffered,  or  thought  that  they  suffered,  from  the  lines  of 
action  prescribed  to  themselves  by  those  societies,  would 
naturally  hold  that  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  their 
constitution.  The  Old  Society  Avould  admit  the  works 
only  of  its  own  members  and  associates.  The  ‘  British  In- 
‘  stitution,’  which  had  still  a  long  course  to  run,  excluded  all 
water-colour  works  from  its  exhibitions.  The  ‘  Society  of 
‘  British  Artists,’  which  held  its  first  exhibition  at  Suffolk 
Street  in  1824,  provided  space  for  paintings  in  both  water 
and  oil  colours;  and  in  1832  the  ‘New  Society  of  Painters 
‘  in  Water  Colours  ’  seemed  to  owe  its  existence  to  a  certain 
animosity  against  the  real  or  supposed  exclusiveness  of  the 
Old  Society  with  the  same  title.  The  New  Society  is  now 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and 
deserves,  as  much  as  the  Old  Society,  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  care  for  truth,  power,  and  beauty  in  English  art.  In 
a  pre-eminent  degi'ee  this  praise  may  be  claimed  for  the 
great  body  of  English  landscape  painters ;  and  the  greatest 
hope  of  further  advancement  lies  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  painter  may  feel  in  his  own  work,  and  still  more  in  the 
work  of  his  brothey  students.  We  may  take  as  an  instance 
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the  remarks  of  TJwins  on  the  power  and  the  feeling  shown, 
by  his  friend  William  Havell. 

‘  Ilavell  is  still  with  me,’  he  writes  to  Severn,  ‘  going  on  gloriously, 
lie  is  painting  a  picture  of  the  lovely  bay  of  Baia,  which  sparkles 
with  all  the  gems  of  the  East,  and  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful.  I  really 
consider  myself  to  be  happy  in  working  in  the  same  room  with  him. 
To  see  him  paint  is  like  seeing  Paganini  play  the  fiddle.  .  .  .  He 
seems  to  be  the  only  man  who  enters  into  the  true  poetry  of  the  art. 
Turner  depends  too  much  on  his  gods  and  goddesses  and  his  classical 
story,  and  Callcott  is  nothing  without  a  low  horizon  and  a  Dutch  sea¬ 
port  ;  but  Ilavell  gives  you  the  “  call  of  incense-breathing  moon,”  or 
shows  the  “glorious  orb  of  day  ”  leaving  a  world  full  of  loveliness  and 
setting  in  a  blaze  of  splendour.  This  is  poetry :  there  is  no  dressing 
up,  no  canting  sentiment,  no  forced  endeavour  to  make  nature  what 
nature  is  not.  The  girl  comes  dancing  through  the  vineyard  with  all 
the  hilarity  of  innocence,  and  the  vine-dresser  goes  through  his  daily 
work  with  quiet  simplicity.  The  poets  have  done  all  this  .  .  .  but 
amongst  the  painters  Ilavell  seems  to  me  the  first  that  has  attempted 
it.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  -151.) 

I’liis  praise  may  or  may  not  be  exaggerated,  but  it  points 
to  a  spirit  among  English  painters  generally,  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  disastrous.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  so  many 
instances  of  a  readiness  to  impart  knowledge  when  there 
might  seem  to  be  some  possible  benefit  to  the  possessor  in 
withholding  it.  When  George  Barret  was  asked  by  students 
to  explain  his  practice  to  them,  he  did  so  unhesitatingly, 
declaring  that  no  good  painter  ought  to  have  ‘  secrets.’ 
‘  Everything,’  he  said,  ‘  is  in  the  painter’s  feelings ;  without 
‘  feeling  all  the  secrets  in  the  world  are  useless.’  Nor  was 
it  Uwins  alone  who  spoke  of  the  truthfulness  of  Havell’s 
work  as  the  source  and  cause  of  its  power  and  beauty.  It 
was  not  less  appreciated  by  others  who  affirmed  that  the 
richness  and  depth  of  colouring  in  some  of  his  paintings 
suffered  little  in  comparison  with  paintings  in  oils,  and  that 
his  representation  of  sunshine  was  so  near  the  truth  that  it 
made  the  eyes  ache  to  look  at  it.  His  own  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  light  made  him  not  less  enthusiastic  in  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  Turner,  of  whom  and  of  Girtin  he  says  emphatically 
that  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  of  sunlight  was 
'  so  completely  develo2)ed  in  their  works  that  it  seemed  to 
‘  have  been  held  in  hand  and  thrown  into  the  subject  at 
‘  pleasui’e.’  The  same  generosity  of  apin-eciation  marked 
the  life  of  J.  D.  Harding,  a  man  who  achieved  a  jrast  amount 
of  excellent  work  in  his  day,  and  whose  Avide  influence  as 
a  teacher  Avas  Avholly  for  good.  Harding’s  intellectual  groAvth 
was  sloAV.  His  father  complaiped  to  Samuel  Pi'out,.  from 
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•whom  his  son  was  receiving  some  lessons,  that  he  had  no 
ideas.  ‘  Let  him  draw  till  they  come,’  was  Front’s  answer ; 
hut  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  not  come. 
Harding  was  3'et  to  be  lu’e-eminent  as  an  exponent  of  tree 
drawing  ;  but  his  first  attempt  to  sketch  trees  in  Greenwich 
Park  so  bewildered  him  that  the  notion  of  making  him  a 
painter  was  all  but  definitely  abandoned.  In  this  time 
of  discouragement,  but  still  longing  and  hoping  to  do  better, 
he  saw  an  artist  sketching,  and  went  up  to  him  to  ask 
some  question.  The  sketcher  shut  his  book  in  the  face  of 
the  lad,  who  ‘  shrank  away  behind  the  Observatory  to  hide 
‘  the  tears  which  he  could  not  restrain.  There,  however,  he 

*  made  a  solemn  vow,  that,  if  it  should  please  God  to  let  him 

*  become  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  art,  he  would 
‘  teach  them  to  everybody.’  His  vow  was  amply  ful¬ 
filled. 

Harding,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  English  w’ater- 
colour  painter  whose  greatness  has  been  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  much  seemingly  useless  toil,  and  in  face  of  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  difficulties.  Prout  is  even  a  more  signal  example 
of  courage  in  discouragement  than  is  his  pupil  Harding. 
From  his  boyhood  onward  the  effect  of  a  sunstroke  seemed 
likely  to  place  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  his 
success ;  but  he  was  as  persevering  as  he  urged  Harding  to 
be.  The  painter  who  was  to  shed  a  wonderful  glory  over 
masses  of  architectural  forms  was  as  bewildered  and  as 
unsuccessful  in  his  first  attempts  at  drawing  buildings  as 
Harding  was  in  his  delineation  of  leaves  and  branches. 
Taken  to  St.  German’s  b}'  the  antiquary,  John  Britton,  to 
sketch  the  church  there,  Prout  became  utterly  bewildered  in 
the  effort  to  set  down  the  outlines  of  the  west  front ;  and 
the  result  was,  in  Britton’s  words,  ‘  a  drawing  so  inaccurate 
‘  in  proportion  and  details  that  it  was  unfit  for  engraving.’ 
He  failed  not  less  signally  at  Truro,  and  Britton  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cancel  their  agreement.  ‘  The  parting,’  he  says, 

‘  was  on  perfectly  good  terms,  though  exceedingly  mortify- 
‘  ing  to  both  parties,  for  his  skill  as  an  artist  had  been 
‘  impeached,  and  I  had  to  pay  a  few  pounds  for  a  speculation 
‘  which  completely  failed.’  But  lack  of  skill  and  lack  of 
bodily  strength  were  resisted  manfully  ;  and  when,  in  1819, 
his  ill-health  drove  him  across  the  Channel,  he  found  in 
Normandy  a  spell  which  acted  on  him  with  magic  power. 
The  fetters  seemed  to  fall  from  his  hands,  and  he  Avoke  to 
his  full  mental  poAver,  though  his  body  remained  feeble  to 
the  end.  The  city  of  Rouen,  in  which  he  found  himself. 
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appealed  to  feelings  of  which,  perhaps,  he  had  been  scarcely 
conscious,  but  which  were  henceforth  to  act  as  a  master 
passion.  Constant  excursions  made  from  this  time  to 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy,  soon  supplied 
him  with  a  vast  wealth  of  forms  and  ideas.  His  drawings 
were  lit  up  with  marvellous  brilliancy.  Some  critics,  indeed, 
took  strong  exception  to  his  colouring,  on  the  gi’ound  that 
he  used  brown  for  his  shadows,  ‘  preserving  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
‘  indeed,  but  obtaining  warmth  where  it  ought  not  to  exist.’ 
Nevertheless,  Prout  w'as  in  substance  right,  as  Turner  was 
right,  w’hen  he  made  certain  objects  under  certain  conditions 
send  out  shadows  in  vermilion.  Mr.  Eoget,  we  have  said, 
has  introduced  into  his  volumes  a  large  amount  of  unneces-* 
sary  and  uninteresting  matter,  but  little  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  lives 
and  the  work  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  great  as 
thinkers  in  the  wide  domain  of  their  art.  Prout  had 
w’onderful  powers,  and  the  faults  which  we  may  mark  in 
his  pictures  may  probably  be  traced  in  great  part  to  the 
fact  that  his  health  did  not  allo^7  him  to  paint  in  the  open 
air.  Many  of  his  drawings  have  become  greatly  faded,  and 
hence  the  remarks  made  on  his  colouring  by  contemporary 
critics  have  a  special  value.  According  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Prout  had  a  regular  mechanical  system  in  preparing  his 
drawings,  laying  them  in  in  sepiii,  or  brown  and  grey,  the 
lines  being  gone  over  with  a  pen,  in  which  a  warm  brown 
colour  was  used.  But  whatever  might  be  the  defects  of  his 
method,  Mr.  Ruskin  maintains  that  ‘  the  truest  and  happiest 
‘  association  of  hues  in  sun  and  shade  to  be  found  in  modern 
‘  water-colour  art  (excepting  onl}'  Hunt  and  De  Wint)  will 
‘  be  found  in  portions  of  Prout’s  more  important  works.’ 
Delighting  in  multitudes  of  figures  and  in  every  object 
belonging  to  the  life  of  great  cities,  Prout  imparts  to  his 
crowds  a  character  which  brings  them  into  harmony  with 
the  architectural  forms  of  his  subject.  His  figures  are  full 
of  life,  but  their  movements  are  not  hurried.  All  are,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  them,  as  quiet  as  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres ;  and  Mr.  Roget  may  well  add  that  ‘  the  feeling 
‘  of  repose  is  enhanced  and  the  union  strengthened  by  a 
‘  broad  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  which  favours  a 
*  general  comprehension  of  the  scene  and  prevents  the  eye 
‘  from  dwelling  needlessly  on  separate  elements.-  To  draw 
marked  distinctions  of  superiority  or  inferiority  between  his 
drawings  in  France  and  Belgium,  Germany  or  Italy,  is  im¬ 
possible.  His  own  enthusiasm  never  flagged,  and  this  is 
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the  result  of  the  charm  which  gives  unfailing  delight  to 
those  who  see  his  work. 

Worthy  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  Prout  is  Cotman,  a 
painter  whose  name  wq  have  already  had  occasion  to  men-* 
tion,  and  whose  art  is  more  many-sided  and  not  less  truthful 
than  that  of  Prout.  A  vast  number  of  his  drawings  were 
engraved  for  volumes  illustrating  the  architectural  antiquities 
of  Norfolk  and  other  English  counties.  In  1817  he  went 
to  Normandy,  to  do  for  that  country  the  same  work  which 
he  had  already  done  for  so  many  parts  of  England.  Of  these 
plates  some,  Mr.  Roget  remarks,  ‘  are  purely  architectural ; 
‘  in  others  the  subjects  are  treated  pictorially  ;  a  few,  such  as 
‘  the  “  Chateau  Gaillard  ”  and  the  “  Castle  of  Tankerville,” 
‘being  more  in  the  nature  of  general  landscape.’  The 
same  scenes  were  thus  giving  inspiration  at  much  the  same 
time  to  Edridge,  Cotman,  and  Proiit.  In  1825  an  assurance 
was  conveyed  to  Cotman  that,  if  he  would  allow  it,  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  would  be  ‘  proud  to 
‘  admit  him  ’  to  their  fellowship  without  requiring  him  to 
send  any  specimens  of  his  work  for  their  approval.  But,  in 
spite  of  such  appreciation,  he  was  still  an  unsuccessful  man 
in  his  profession,  of  which  he  emphatically  spoke  as  a 
miserable  one.  His  pictures  did  not  sell,  and  in  1831  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  office  of  drawing-master  at  King’s 
College,  London.  He  had  suffered  long  from  nervous 
depression,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  at 
any  time,  as  the  phrase  goes,  out  of  his  mind.  He  had  done 
great  and  admirable  work,  and  his  powers  as  a  painter  were 
manifestly  growing  to  the  last.  Had  his  paintings  received 
during  his  lifetime  anything  at  all  approaching  to  the 
appreciation  which  they  have  won  for  his  name  since  his 
death,  no  doubt  the  course  of  his  latter  years  would  have 
been  very  different.  Some  of  his  latest  chalk  sketches,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Norwich,  point  to  probable 
future  changes  in  the  character  of  his  work,  and,  in  Mr. 
Roget’s  words,  ‘  foreshadow  a  style  resembling  in  its  im- 
‘  petuous  power  that  of  the  later  time  of  David  Cox.’ 

.  Like  that  of  Prout  and  Harding,  the  childhood  of  David 
Cox  was  not  one  of  very  early  or  special  promise,  nor  were 
the  conditions  of  his  life  likely  to  foster  in  him  a  love  of  art 
in  its  higher  forms.  The  engraver  Pye  has  left  a  note,  in 
which  he  says,  ‘  When  I  first  knew  David  Cox  he  was 
‘  employed  to  wield  the  great  hammer  at  a  blacksmith’s  shop 
‘  in  Windmill  Yard,  Digbeth,  Birmingham.’  Happily  the 
lad’s  physical  strength  unfitted  him  for  such  work,  and  the 
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enforced  leisure  wliicli  followed  the  accident  of  a  broken  leg 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  power  of  drawing 
by  copying  prints.  Taking  then  to  colours,  he  managed  to 
get  a  price  for  some  of  these  first  attempts ;  and,  happily 
again,  his  father  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repress  a  taste 
which  many  fathers  have  resolutely  discouraged.  His  first 
employment,  which  was  in  the  toy  trade,  required  him  to 
paint  in  miniature  upon  lockets  or  snuff-boxes ;  hut  in  no 
long  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  theatre,  where,  like  many 
other  painters  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence,  he 
became  scene-painter.  From  the  Birmingham  theatre  David 
Cox  found  his  way  to  London,  where  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
for  his  sketches  the  sum  of  two  guineas  for  each  dozen,  the 
sum  which  had  been  given  to  young  Cotman  for  his  draw¬ 
ings  ten  years  before.  For  some  years  his  life  was  not  an 
easy  one ;  but,  in  1809,  the  committee  of  the  Associated 
Artists  received  his  drawings  for  exhibition  with  the  frank 
declaration  that  they  displayed  ‘  high  originality.’  Some  of 
his  critics  objected,  indeed,  that  his  skies  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  the  same  materials  with  his  landscape,  so  that 
it  was  ‘  hard  to  know  where  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
‘  began.’  The  supposed  fault  of  the  drawings  may  well 
have  been  their  great  merit.  In  the  following  year  he 
became  President  of  the  Association ;  and,  four  years  later, 
the  collapse  of  the  Society  brought  on  him  the  loss  of  his 
drawings,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  To  a  large 
extent  his  time  was  taken  up  in  teaching  and  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  practical  works  containing  prints  to  serve  as 
‘  copy  ’  for  pupils,  the  first  of  these  being  a  ‘  Treatise  on 
‘  Landscape  Painting  and  Effect  in  Water  Colours.’  His 
election,  in  1812,  as  an  associate  of  the  Water-Colour 
Society  in  its  secondary  stage,  in  which  it  admitted  paint¬ 
ings  both  in  water  colour  and  in  oil,  assured  his  professional 
position.  During  the  presidency  of  Cristall  he  contributed, 
on  an  average,  nearly  thirty  drawings  yearly.  His  repu¬ 
tation  rose  steadily.  In  1823  he  attracted  great  attention 
by  his  brilliant  picture  of  ‘  The  Embarkation  of  George  IV. 
‘  at  Greenwich  ’;  but  through  his  fancy  subjects  of  Carthage, 
pirates,  and  brigands,  he  was  working  his  way  to  the  later 
character  with  which  his  name  is  now  especially  associated. 
Of  these  fancy  pictures  his  biographer,  Mr.  Solly,  speaks  as 
displaying  much  delicate  finish,  but  also  much  stiff  and 
constrained  drawing  of  foliage,  the  high  lights  on  the  trees 
being  touched  in  with  body  colour.  This  method  he  after¬ 
wards  abandoned,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  spoke 
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of  his  rejection  of  it  with  an  emphasis  which  seemed  to 
imply  something  like  settled  disapproval.  His  work,  indeed, 
was  always  eminently  straightforward ;  hut  he  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  unusual  materials  which  he  chanced  to  find 
well  fitted  for  his  purpose.  Thus,  in  1836,  he  happened  to 
meet  with  some  rough  Scotch  wrapping-paper,  which  turned 
out  to  be  very  unabsorbent  of  colour,  being  made  from  old 
linen  sailcloth  well  bleached.  The  ream  which  he  ordered 
weighed,  to  his  surprise,  280  lbs.  A  friend  shared  in  the 
purchase ;  but  in  after  years  Cox  regretted  that  he  had  not 
ordered  more,  as  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  same 
quality  again.  On  this  paper  he  painted  some  of  his  most 
powerful  studies  and  pictures. 

‘  It  gave,’  his  biographer  tells  us,  ‘  the  texture  he  required,  and 
suited  to  his  peculiar  mode  of  rapid  work  with  a  large  brush,  charged 
as  full  as  possible  with  very  wet  though  rich  colour.  It  enabled  him  to 
obtain  power  at  once.  The  paper  was  very  thick,  not  quite  white, 
with  here  and  there  little  black  or  brown  specks.  In  the  landscape 
parts  these  specks  were  of  no  consequence,  but  they  looked  out  of 
place  in  the  sky.  On  one  occasion,  being  asked  what  he  did  to  get 
rid  of  them,  he  replied  :  “  Oh  !  I  just  put  wings  to  them,  and  then  they 
fly  away  as  birds.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

Thus  far,  although  he  had  only  once  crossed  the  English 
Channel,  his  yearly  excursions  had  carried  him  over  most 
parfs  of  England ;  but  a  sojourn  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  in  1844, 
determined  his  movements  for  ten  successive  years.  He  had 
thought  of  purchasing  a  house  there,  but  this  plan  was 
never  carried  out.  Daring  those  years  he  was  painting  more 
and  more  in  oils,  for  which  he  had  long  shown  a  strong 
inclination.  In  the  end  he  declared  his  preference  for  the 
viscid  or  opaque  vehicle.  The  subjects  of  these  pictures, 
however,  were  almost  always  what  he  had  before  painted  in 
water  colours,  and  he  continued  to  exhibit  in  the  Water- 
Colour  Society’s  rooms  pictures  as  carefully  wrought  and 
as  magnificent  as  any  he  had  ever  sent  thither.  In  1817  he 
exhibited  his  splendid  picture  of  Bolton  Abbey,  of  which 
Cox  himself  said,  ‘This,  the  members  all  seem  to  agree,  is 
‘  the  very  best  drawing  I  have  ever  niade,  and  they  have 
‘  used  the  most  expressive  words  of  praise  I  have  ever 
‘received.’  In  1848  his  great  contribution  was  the  ‘  Sky- 
‘  lark ’  —  ‘an  open  rural  scene  of  light  and  air  and  sweet 
‘  repose  ’ — in  which  a  group  of  children  are  looking  up  at 
the  soaring  songster.  The  picture  was  sold  in  Mr.  Levy’s 
collection,  in  1876,  for  1,365/.  He  repeated  the  same  subject 
in  oils  in  1849.  In  the  next  year  he  sent  ‘  Beeston  Castle, 
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‘  Cheshire,’  •which  is,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  splendid 
■works.  In  1850  he  produced  a  picture  which  made  on  many 
who  saw  it  in  the  exhibition  of  that  year  an  impression  which 
has  never  been  weakened.  The  touching  solemnity  and 
beauty  of  the  ‘  Welsh  Funeral  at  Bettws-y-Coed  ’  is,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  ‘  produced  by  mere  suggestion.  The 
‘  church  is  seen  in  small  part  only,  and  not  a  face  is  visible, 

‘  the  backs  of  the  mourners  being  towards  the  spectator,  as 
‘  the  slow  procession  passes  down  a  road  into  the  yew-tree 
‘  shade  of  the  graveyard.’  The  painter,  clearly  and  rightly 
impressed  with  his  own  work,  repeated  the  subject  two  or 
three  times  in  oils ;  but,  strange  to  say,  this  very  fine  work 
was  not  sold  in  the  gallery.  Cox’s  brother-painter,  Topham, 
persuaded  an  Art  Union  prizeholder  to  buy  it  for  501. ;  but 
the  purchaser  found  it  so  little  to  his  liking  that  he  induced 
Topham  to  purchase  it  back  at  the  same  price.  On  this 
fact  Mr.  Roget  judiciously  remarks  that,  though  to  the 
observant  lover  of  art  this  and  other  like  pictures  evince  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  are 

‘  far  more  suggestive  of  the  real  scene  or  effect  than  the  most  laboured 
imitation  of  the  minute  and  accurate  copyist  of  nature’s  details,  they 
appeared  to  most  people  “  slight  and  careless,”  and  were  pronounced 
“  mere  blots  of  colour.”  Cox  himself  knew  their  value,  and  would 
wince  a  little  at  the  criticisms  passed  upon  them.  .  .  .  Three  years 
later,  when  his  handling  had  become  yet  looser  and  the  details  less 
defined,  though  his  feeling  for  nature  in  her  solemn  moods  was  deeper 
than  ever,  he  writes  in  a  tone  of  quite  unusual  complaint  as  follows 
respecting  the  exhibition  of  1853:  “I  wish  now  I  had  taken 
Mr.  lloberts’s  advice  and  sent  my  drawings  in  without  a  price,  as  it 
strikes  me  the  committee  think  them  too  rough  ;  they  forget  that  they 
are  the  wofk  of  the  viind,  which  I  consider  very  far  before  the  portraits 
of  places  (views).”’ 

On  tbis  important  subject  we  have  already  spoken  so 
much  in  detail*  that  we  need  add  nothing  more  here ;  but 
we  may  cite  (and  we  do  so  with  full  assent)  the  opinions  of 
some  Avho  have  the  best  title  to  pronounce  judgement.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Cox’s  later  pictures  possess,  as  his  biographer 
asserts,  ‘  a  pathos  and  a  power  to  touch  the  heart,  and 
‘  waken  the  higher  sympathies  of  men,  which  to  kindred 
‘  minds  is  altogether  irresistible.’  It  is  only  fair  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  comparison  with  Turner,  and  he  will  not 
fail  in  the  ordeal.  It  has  been  Avell  said  that  in  his  mastery 
over  air  and  space  he  seems  often  to  excel  Turner,  whose 
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‘  cloud-marking  often  tends  to  give  the  sky  undue  solidity,  rivalling 
and  sometimes  surpassing  that  of  the  earth  and  what  stands  upon  it. 
In  delicacy  of  manipulation,  in  variety  of  invention,  in  range  of 
experiences,  and  in  sweep  of  knowledge.  Turner  is  no  doubt  his 
superior ;  but  not  in  the  loyalty  of  his  service  to  nature,  nor  in  his 
intense  power  of  realising  her  aspects,  with  a  rapidity  and  simplicity 
of  means  that  astonish,  but  in  which  lies  the  certainty  of  thorough 
understanding  and  the  finest  imaginative  power.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  IGG.) 

Few  tilings  are  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  art  than 
the  vast  and  rapid  increase  in  the  commercial  value  of  his 
works  since  his  death — the  ‘Hayfield,’  to  take  a  single 
instance,  for  which  he  received  50h,  being  sold  in  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Quilter’s  collection  in  1875  for  2,950/. 

David  Cox,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted,  was  a  greater 
man  than  Copley  Fielding,  of  whom  Mr.  Roget  speaks  with 
admirable  impartiality,  as  well  as  with  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion.  In  the  long  series  of  years  during  which  Fielding 
was  first  member,  then  President,  of  the  Society  of  Paintei’s 
in  Water  Colours,  he  promoted  with  indefatigable  energy 
the  interests  of  the  association  to  which  he  belonged.  As 
a  teacher,  he  did  much  to  raise  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the 
general  public  for  the  faithful  rendering  of  nature.  But, 
though  less  of  a  thinker  than  David  Cox,  perhaps  because 
he  was  so,  he  was  in  his  lifetime  decidedly  more  popular'. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  no  strain  was  needed 
to  understand  his  meaning.  His  forms  spoke  for  themselves. 
A  large  number  of  his  works,  even  when  taken  from  the 
mountain  scenery  of  Great  Britain,  appealed  to  the  common 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  while  the  exquisite  finish  of  his 
workmanship  completed  the  charm.  But  after  allowing  full 
weight  to  his  faults,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  there  are 
in  him  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  love  of  truth  which  rise 
above  the  conventionalisms  from  which  in  his  day  he  had  to 
emancipate  himself ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  freed  him¬ 
self  efifectually.  Although  his  rendering  of  what  he  saw  lay 
within  a  narrower  range  than  that  of  David  Cox  and  some 
uia:-”  painters  of  his  own  Society,  there  are  few  of  his  works 
which  have  not  some  marks  of  truth  which  he  had  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  Like  Turner,  he  could  drive  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  into  the  distance  by  a  skilful  treatment  of  his 
foregrounds.  These  foregrounds,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it, 
suggested  everything  while  they  represented  nothing,  and 
so  compelled  the  spectator  to  go  forward.  ‘  There,  where 
‘  the  sun  broke  wide  upon  the  moor,  he  must  walk  and 
‘  wander :  he  could  not  stumble  and  hesitate  over  the  near 
VOL.  CLXXIV.  NO.  CCCLVI.  C  0 
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‘  rocks,  nor  stop  to  botanise  on  the  first  inches  of  his  path.* 
But  with  those  who  take  the  most  genuine  delight  in  his 
work  the  thought  of  Fielding  is  probably  associated  chiefly 
with  his  representations  of  moorland  and  moorland  air  and 
mist.  In  these  Mr.  Euskin  declares  that  ‘  he  produced  some 
‘  of  the  most  perfect  and  faultless  passages  of  mist  and  rain- 
‘  cloud  which  art  has  ever  seen.  .  .  .  Had  he  painted  five 
‘  instead  of  five  hundred  such,  and  gone  on  to  other  sources 
‘  of  beauty,  he  might,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  have  been 
‘  one  of  the  greatest  artists.’ 

But  of  him  and  of  many  more  whom  we  must  not  even 
name,  the  Society  to  which  they  devoted  themselves  may 
deservedly  be  proud.  These,  again,  form  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  illustrious  band  who  have  undertaken  and  performed 
the  task  of  developing  and  raising  water-colour  art,  but  who 
lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  self-imposed  plan  of  Mr.  Koget. 
The  record  of  the  one  is  really,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
truthfulness  of  their  work,  a  record  of  the  other.  Here  they 
all  stand  on  common  ground  ;  and,  as  lovers  of  truth,  we  can 
acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  foi-  all  that  has  been 
already  achieved.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  history,  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  practically  comprised  in  the  space  of 
a  single  century.  In  that  short  time  the  curious  topo¬ 
graphical  drawing  which  formed  the  primary  school  of 
English  water-colour  art  seems  to  have  receded  into  an 
immeasurable  distance;  and  the  mechanical  conventionalism 
to  which  Girtin  gave  the  death-blow  has  almost  vanished 
from  our  memories.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  Mr. 
Roget’s  history  of  this  wonderful  creation  in  another  form ; 
but  virtually  he  has  given  us  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  survey 
of  the  great  school  of  English  water-colour  painters. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Writings  of  James  Riissell  Lowell.  In  ten 
volumes,  12mo.  liiverside  Edition.  Republished  in 
London,  1890. 


The  following  pages  were  written  when  we  had  no  fore¬ 
boding  that  Ml’.  Lowell,  although  known  to  be  in  bad 
health,  was  near  his  end.  Possibly  they  are  the  more  impartial 
and  dispassionate,  for  in  the  sense  of  a  recent  loss  there  is 
a  temptation  to  tone  down  even  friendly  criticism,  and  to 
exaggerate  eulogies  that  are  thoroughly  deserved.  If  those 
who  are  gone  from  us  are  still  sensible  to  the  grateful  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  fellow-mortals,  it  is  given  to  Lowell  to 
know  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  Never  do  we  remember 
more  unanimity  in  innumerable  obituary  notices ;  nor  has 
the  requiem  that  has  been  raised  in  memory  of  the  departed 
been  broken  by  a  single  discordant  note.  Mr.  Lowell  was 
one  of  the  men  of  sensitive  refinement  and  broad  cul¬ 
ture  to  whom  the  busy  American  Republic  owes  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  They  have  kept  their  countrymen  in 
touch  with  the  intellectual  life  and  sympathies  of  the  Old 
World,  and  Europe  in  turn  has  been  largely  indebted  to 
them.  American  energy  and  ability,  for  the  most  part, 
have  found  their  outlets  in  trade,  commerce,  or  finance, 
and  above  all  in  the  turmoil  of  party  politics.  There  has 
never  been  any  lack  of  patriots,  statesmen,  and  generals, 
from  ‘Washington  and  Jefferson  to  Lincoln  and  Grant.  But 
while  politics  offered  a  tempting  career  to  ambition,  and,  in 
the  intervals  that  could  be  spared  from  business,  engrossed 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  literature  was  at  a  discount. 
Responding  to  the  toast  of  literature  at  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  Washington’s  inauguration,  Lowell  him¬ 
self  admitted  it  and  apologised.  The  reading  class,  he  said, 
was  small  in  a  busy  people,  and  the  ephemeral  news-sheet 
satisfied  most  of  them.  Books  were  chiefly  pirated  and 
imported.  They  were  the  one  article  which  the  self-con¬ 
tained  Republic  did  not  care  to  protect  with  heavy  duties, 
and  did  not  pride  itself  upon  producing.  ‘  We  had  no 
‘  capital  towards  which  all  the  streams  of  moral  and  in- 
‘  tellectual  energy  might  converge  to  fill  a  reservoir  on 
'which  all  could  draw.’  Consequently,  ‘there  are  many 
‘  careers  open  to  ambition,  all  of  them  more  tempting  and 
‘  more  gainful  than  the  making  of  books.  Our  people  are 
‘  of  necessity  largely  intent  on  national  ends,  and  our  acces- 
‘  sions  from  Europe  tended  to  increase  this  predisposition.’ 
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Nevertheless — and  Lowell  stood  before  bis  audience  as  a 
living  example — there  had  always  been  Americans  whose 
literary  vitality  was  not  to  be  suppressed.  Like  him,  they 
claimed  their  share — and  a  large  share — in  the  literary 
kinship  of  the  English  race.  Like  him,  in  their  literary 
Odysseys  among  the  authors  and  the  countries  of  Europe, 
they  imbued  themselves  with  cosmopolitan  tastes.  Their 
precursor  may  be  said  to  have  been  Washington  Irving, 
whose  affections  were  touched  by  the  scenery,  the  manners, 
the  halls  and  the  homesteads  of  old  England,  and  whose 
fancy  was  fired  by  the  chivalry  and  superstition  of  old 
Spain,  and  the  wars  when  the  waning  Crescent  was  waging 
its  death-struggle  with  the  Ci’oss.  Irving,  with  his  graceful 
historical  romances,  was  followed  by  poets  and  brilliant 
masters  of  fiction  and  more  serious  historical  students. 
There  were  Bancroft,  and  Longfellow,  and  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Prescott  and  Parkman,  Ticknor  and  Motley,  and 
sundry  others.  They  all  gave  evidence  of  their  irrepressible 
gifts  by  striking  into  an  exceptional  and  unpopular  career. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  in  their  own  world  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  they  all  showed  the  innate  American  versatility.  They 
wrote  books  and  delivered  addresses  ;  often  they  were  more 
or  less  of  Mezzofantis  in  their  mastery  of  foreign  languages  ; 
they  assimilated  themselves  to  European  habits  of  thought, 
and  followed  bypaths  of  antiquated  lore  and  language,  un¬ 
familiar  even  to  highly  educated  natives.  They  idealised 
and  localised  the  pagan  mythology  Avith  the  realism  of  a 
modern  Roman  Zola ;  they  revived  the  golden  legends  and 
the  chivalrous  traditions  of  the  Round  Table,  reclothing 
them  in  attractive  modern  dress ;  and  with  indefatigable 
patience  they  ransacked  the  musty  records  of  Simancas  and 
Venice  and  many  a  continental  capital,  translating  the 
contents  of  their  notebooks  into  vivid  and  dramatic  history. 
We  say  that  Europe  owes  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
because  they  brought  fresh  minds  and  fancies  to  their  patient 
labours  of  love.  They  wrote  and  analysed  and  criticised 
with  unprejudiced  judgements,  from  somewhat  original 
standpoints ;  and  in  many  respects,  as  citizens  of  a  flourish¬ 
ing  democracy,  their  social  and  political  opinions  Avere  far 
in  advance  of  the  times.  They  travelled  through  classical 
and  mediseval  Europe  Avith  something  of  the  pious  sentiment 
that  inspires  the  Christian  pilgrim  in  Palestine,  and  they 
carried  almost  to  excess  their  adoration  of  the  immortals, 
from  Homer  and  .^schylus  to  Dante  and  Shakespeare.  To 
do  America  bare  justice,  it  appreciated  their  genius  and 
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attainments,  if  it  was  chary  of  buying  their  hooks.  They 
went  home  to  fill  chairs  of  history  and  belles-lettres,  and  the 
lectures  they  delivered  and  the  enthusiasm  they  communi- 
cated  have  been  of  inappr.eciable  benefit  to  the  younger 
generations  of  their  countrymen.  Sometimes,  with  an  honour¬ 
able  disregard  for  professional  training,  they  have  been 
chosen  for  high  diplomatic  posts,  and  they  have  justified 
the  choice  by  discharging  their  political  duties  with  tact 
and  dignity. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of 
that  illustrious  company,  and  perhaps  no  one  of  them  has 
done  more  various  or  more  useful  work.  It  is  true  he  had 
made  no  solid  contribution  to  history,  such  as  the  ‘  Conquest 
‘  of  Mexico,’  the  ‘  Eevolt  of  the  Netherlands,’  or  the  ‘  Eise 
‘  and  Progress  of  the  United  States.’  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  leisurely  exertion,  he 
had  taken  all  belles-lettres  for  his  province.  With  delicate 
powers  of  appreciation  and  discrimination,  with  a  sensitive 
instinct  for  comparative  analysis,  he  was  blessed  with  a 
singularly  retentive  memory.  Abounding  in  rich  illustra¬ 
tion  and  apposite  quotation,  he  evidently  had  seldom  to 
hunt  up  a  reference.  Consequently  his  thoughts  found  lucid 
expression  in  a  bright  and  flowing  style,  and  the  great 
attraction  of  his  innumerable  articles  on  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects  is  that  they  are  essentially  and  eminently  readable. 
The  proof  is  that,  if  you  turn  to  some  passage  for  a  special 
purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  volume  down.  Now  he  is 
grave;  now  he  is  humorously  familiar;  now  he  is  quoting 
Homer  or  one  of  the  Fathers  or  Schoolmen,  or  he  is  point¬ 
ing  a  moral  or  enforcing  a  truth  by  some  quaint  Trans¬ 
atlantic  drollery  in  the  manner  of  Sam  Slick.  Except 
occasionally  in  the  character  of  a  ruthlessly  conscientious 
critic,  he  never  parades  his  recondite  learning  or  the  wide 
range  of  his  reading,  and  it  is  only  gradually  we  learn  to 
realise  the  wealth  of  treasure  he  had  amassed.  For  example, 
he  shows  a  rare  acquaintance  with  recondite  philology, 
and  incidentally  in  his  short  continental  wanderings  he  made 
himself  one  of  the  first  living  authorities  on  old  French  and 
Provencal  poetry. 

The  charm  that  lures  you  on  when  you  drop  casually  into 
one  of  his  literary  essays  is  partly  in  the  new  and  unexpected 
lights  which  are  continually  flashing  before  you,  and  partly 
in  the  humour  and  the  pointed  satire  which  are  essential 
parts  of  himself.  Whether  he  goes  moose- shooting  as  a 
youth  in  the  backwoods  of  Maine,  or  follows  Dante  into 
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the  Inferno  with  bated  breath,  he  has  always  an  eye  for  the 
comical  and  "rotesqiie.  Like  Johnson,  when  on  a  memorable 
occasion  that  philosopher  fell  foul  of  the  obsequious  Boswell, 
Lowell  could  overwhelm  a  literary  victim  with  a  torx’ent  of 
iiisultin"  and  degrading  metaphors.  For  the  most  part  his 
satire  is  light  and  frolicsome ;  but  when  it  was  inspired  by 
profound  conviction  or  the  fervour  of  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  it  became  a  really  terrible  weapon.  If  he  leaves  no 
monumental  work  of  history,  he  could  boast  of  having 
revolutionised  the  educated  sentiment  of  a  nation  by  a 
series  of  fugitive  poems.  The  ‘  Biglow  Papers  ’  are  unique. 
Cervantes,  whom  Lowell  so  heartily  admired,  shot  his 
sharpest  arrows  in  the  air ;  for  Spanish  knight-errantry  had 
been  laughed  away  long  before,  and,  as  Lowell  points  out, 
the  chaiucter  of  Don  Quixote  is  simply  a  masterpiece  of 
eccentric  humour  conveying  no  special  moral.  But  when 
Lowell,  who  began  as  a  sympathiser  with  slavery,  changed 
suddenly  to  an  abolitionist,  he  shifted  the  lines  of  political 
division  ;  he  converted  many  bigoted  Northern  democrats  to 
a  course  of  action  in  conflict  with  their  old  party  relations 
and  apparent  interests  ;  and,  above  all,  he  revolutionised  the 
tone  of  fashionable  Northern  society.  The  feat  was  the  more 
remarkable  that  he  deliberately  handicapped  himself.  The 
poet  and  prophet  of  the  new  political  revelation  was  Hosea 
Biglow,  clad  in  coarse  homespun,  and  talking  the  vulgar 
dialect  of  Now  England  pedlars  and  jxeasants.  And  the 
sponsor  of  Mr.  Biglow  w’as  a  pragmatical  parson,  whose 
prosy  disquisitions  on  parochial  subjects  wei’e  in  reality 
a  triumph  of  shrewdness  and  wit.  But  thenceforth  it 
became  creditable  to  advocate  abolition  in  drawing-rooms, 
and  to  preach  it  from  fashionable  city  pulpits  to  congregations 
paying  fancy  prices  for  their  pews.  In  the  workshops,  the 
bar-rooms,  and  other  popular  resorts,  the  laugh  was  turned 
against  the  slaveowners ;  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the 
popular  enthusiasm  which  recruited  the  armies  that  ex¬ 
hausted  the  South,  and  Lowell  must  share  with  Lincoln  and 
Grant  the  glory  of  the  crowning  victories.  The  poems  came 
out  oi'iginally  in  the  ‘  Boston  Courier,’  and  doubtless  the 
satirist  was  encouraged  to  go  forward  as  he  was  fired  and 
astonished  by  his  startling  success.  His  conscience  Avas 
quickened  by  recognising  tlio  I’esponsibilities  he  had  half- 
unconsciously  assumed.  When  he  had  dropped  the  mask 
of  the  anonymous,  it  needed  no  ordinary  effort  or  courage  in 
a  man  of  his  retiring  literary  temperament  to  deliver  a  rude 
attack  on  vested  interests,  to  assail  social  susceptibilities, 
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and  consequently  to  make  bitter  enemies  on  all  sides.  For 
his  sneers  at  the  Southern  pedigrees  and  aristocratic  pre¬ 
tensions  were  far  more  irritating  than  his  satirical  onslaughts 
on  that  institution  of  slavery  which  merely  involved  land 
values  and  cotton  quotations. 

We  see  another,  and  yet  a  not  dissimilar,  side  to  his 
character  in  his  serious  poems.  Like  some  of  his  more 
illustrious  American  contemporaries  who  have  taken  higher 
poetical  rank,  he  ennobles  duty,  exalts  morality,  and  will 
listen  to  no  compromise  with  truth.  If  a  man  has  a  talent 
of  any  kind,  it  is  Lowell’s  creed  that  he  is  bound  to  use  it, 
or  pay  the  penalty  of  neglect  or  abuse  in  late  and  unavailing 
repentance.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  serious  poem  he 
ever  wrote  is  the  ‘  Extreme  Unction,’  that  terrible  picture 
of  a  remorseful  deathbed,  when  the  dying  man  in  his  hopeless 
agony  is  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  his  hopeful  youth  and 
his  fond  early  ideals.  Hence,  conscientiousness,  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  dispassionate  independence  are  the  characteristics 
of  all  his  literai'y  work.  We  may  not  agree  with  his  judge¬ 
ments,  but  he  invariably  gives  fair  reason  for  them  and 
suggests  ample  matter  for  thought. 

Nor  is  the  least  interesting  feature  in  them  the  personal 
revelations,  for  there  is  a  striking  individualism  in  all  his 
writings.  The  first  of  his  literary  essays  in  this  collection 
is  the  ‘  Moosehead  Journal,’  a  reminiscence  of  earlier  explora¬ 
tion  and  of  roughing  it,  which  was  not  published  till  1853. 
Though  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  dashed  off,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  in  brief  intervals  snatched  from  a  short 
night’s  rest  after  a  long  day’s  labour,  it  is  full  of  charac¬ 
teristic  thoughts,  very  characteristically  expressed.  Even 
when  the  thought  is  noways  original,  the  expi’ession,  as  the 
journalist  presents  it,  is  neat,  novel,  and  humorous.  Thus, 
he  is  moralising  on  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  his  prosaic 
and  eminently  practical  countrymen  carry  their  devotion  to 
the  dollar. 

‘Were  I  rich,  I  should  like  to  found  a  few  lazyships  in  my  Alma 
Muter  by  way  of  counterpoise.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  accepted 
the  primal  curse  as  a  blessing,  has  deified  work,  and  would  not  have 
thanked  Adam  for  abstaining  Irom  the  apple.  They  would  have  dammed 
the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise,  substituted  cotton  for  fig-leaves  among  the 
Antediluvian  populations,  and  commended  man’s  first  disobedience  as 
a  wise  measure  of  political  economy.’ 

And  there  are  delightful  sketches  of  the  local  eccentrics,  or 
‘  cranks  ’  in  a  primitive  community,  which  make  us  fancy  he 
might  have  surpassed  ‘  Mark  Twain  ’  or  Bret  Harte,  had  it 
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pleased  him  to  devote  himself  to  humorous  fiction.  For 
Lowell  could  hardly  have  been  tediously  diffuse,  and  his 
quick  perceptions  of  the  literary  proprieties  have  generally 
saved  him  from  riding  a  drollery  to  death.  The  rough 
sketch  of  Uncle  Zeb  is  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  ‘Jumping 
‘  Frog,’  or  the  story  of  the  blue  jays.  Uncle  Zeb  is  ‘  always 
‘  ready  to  contribute  (somewhat  muddily)  to  all  general  con- 
‘  versation ;  but  his  chief  topics  were  his  boots  and  the 
‘  ’Eoostick  war.’  Half  the  joke  is  lost  to  Englishmen,  who 
must  own  to  a  shameful  ignorance  of  that  memorable  cam¬ 
paign.  Nevertheless,  they  can  appreciate  old  Zeb,  who  is 
always  ringing  the  changes  on  the  two  subjects  of  his  boots 
and  the  beans  consumed  in  the  bivouacs ;  and  introducing 
them  a  tort  et  d  travers,  apropos  to  hottes  and  apropos  to 
nothing.  ‘  If  the  talk  seemed  to  be  fiagging,  our  Uncle 
‘  would  put  the  heel  of  one  boot  upon  the  toe  of  the  other 
‘  to  bring  it  within  point-blank  range,  and  say,  “  Wahl, 

‘  “  I  stump  the  devil  himself  to  make  that  ’ere  boot  hurt 
‘  “  my  foot  .  .  .  ” ;  or,  looking  up  suddenly,  he  would 
*  exclaim,  “  Wahl,  we  eat  some  beans  to  the  ’Eoostick  war, 

‘  “  I  tell  you  !  ”  ’  There  is  next  to  nothing  in  it  all ;  but  the 
art  of  making  much  out  of  little,  with  a  creative  faculty 
vivified  by  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  is  the  secret  of  the  most 
sparkling  American  humour.  As  good  as  Zeb — though  in 
a  very  different  style — is  the  grave,  self-contained  hunter 
and  lumberer,  with  his  quick  decision  and  the  sleepless  vigi¬ 
lance  of  his  restless  eye,  who  had  passed  a  life  in  guiding 
rafts  through  dangerous  rapids,  and  whose  pulses  seemed  to 
throb  in  unison  with  each  oscillation  of  the  birch  canoe. 

But  while  the  humourist  is  drawing  out  Uncle  Zeb,  and 
the  moralist  is  meditating  on  the  lonely  existence  of  the 
lumberer,  the  poet  is  communing  with  the  beauties  of  the 
wilderness  as  the  canoe  glides  rapidly  down  the  stream.  He 
indicates  rather  than  describes  ;  but  nothing  escapes  his 
eye,  and  so  we  can  understand  how  all  the  romance  in  his 
imagination  is  excited,  when  he  crosses  the  Atlantic,  without 
touching  in  foggy  England,  and  sets  foot  for  the  first  time 
on  the  shores  of  sunny  Italy.  He  had  the  energy  of  an 
American,  and  he  had  never  expended  it ;  anticipation  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  he  made  the  leisurely 
voyage  in  an  old-fashioned  sailing  ship.  So  long  as  he  was 
exhilarated  by  swift  progress,  he  revelled  in  the  poetry  of 
sky  and  sea,  delighted  in  the  glories  of  tlazzling  cloud 
effects,  and  found  gi’acef ul  metaphors  in  the  floating  marvels 
of  the  tiny  Portuguese  ‘  men-of-war,’  in  their  purple  and 
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gold,  as  any  beautiful  galley  of  Cleopatra.  But  a  twelve 
days’  calm  in  mid-Atlantic  in  mid-August  was  an  experience 
with  which  he  had  never  reckoned.  The  ever-changing  sea, 
with  the  cessation  of  movement,  had  lost  all  its  charm.  He 
declares  there  is  nothing  so  desperately  monotonous,  and  he 
no  longer  wonders  at  the  ferocity  of  pirates.  Nor  is  there  any 
resource  to  be  found  in  intellectual  distractions,  just  when 
life  seems  to  give  most  leisure  for  them.  ‘  The  dampness 
‘  seems  to  strike  into  the  wits  as  into  lucifer  matches,  so 
‘  that  one  may  scratch  a  thought  half  a  dozen  times,  and  get 
‘  nothing  but  a  faint  sputter,  the  forlorn  hope  of  fire,  which 
‘  only  goes  far  enough  to  leave  a  sense  of  suffocation  behind 
‘  it.’  Next  day  the  wind  may  rise  and  the  mood  will  change, 
and  then  in  the  reaction  we  have  a  burst  of  rapture,  and  a 
scene  which  the  poet  has  marked  in  his  memory  for  future 
use.  ‘A  cloudless  sunrise  in  mid-ocean  is  beyond  com- 
‘  parison  for  simple  grandeur.  It  is  like  Dante’s  style,  bare 
‘  and  perfect.  Naked  sun  meets  naked  sea,  the  true  classic 
‘  of  Nature.’  Lowell’s  description,  bare  and  brief,  uncon¬ 
sciously  imitates  Dante’s  style.  The  poetical  rapture  is 
there,  but  it  is  severely  compressed.  And  when  he  sub¬ 
sequently  amplifies  it  in  a  score  or  two  of  sonorous  couplets, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  description  is  lamentably 
enfeebled  in  the  expansion.  For  himself,  setting  out  upon 
his  travels,  he  regrets  having  been  born  so  late.  The  age  of 
adventure  has  gone  by  with  the  dreams  of  El  Dorado.  The 
world  has  been  mapped  out,  surveyed,  and  measured ;  science 
has  been  abroad,  investigating  and  testing ;  nothing  is 
nowadays  left  to  the  imagination.  Blessed  were  the  old 
voyagers,  from  Ulysses  and  Jilneas  to  Marco  Polo  and  Mun¬ 
chausen,  who  were  always  coming  upon  marvels,  and  who 
set  no  limits  to  their  credulity  ! 

‘  The  journals  of  the  elder  navigators  are  prose  Odysseys.  The 
geographies  of  our  ancestors  were  works  of  fancy  and  imagination. 
They  read  poems  where  we  yawn  over  items.  Their  world  was  a 
huge  wonder-horn,  exhaustless  as  that  which  Thor  strove  to  drain. 
Ours  could  scarce  quench  the  small  thirst  of  a  bee.  No  modern  voyager 
brings  back  the  magical  foundation  stones  of  a  “  Tempest.”  No  Marco 
Polo,  traversing  the  deserts  beyond  the  city  of  Lok,  coidd  tell  oi 
things  able  to  inspire  the  mind  of  Milton  with 

“  Calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire. 

And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses.” 

‘  It  was  easy  enough  to  believe  the  story  of  Dante  when  two-thirds 
of  even  the  upper  world  were  yet  untraversed  and  unmapped.  With 
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every  step  of  the  recent  traveller  an  inheritance  of  the  wonderful  is 
diminished.  Those  beautifully  pictured  notes  of  the  Possible  are 
redeemed  at  a  ruinous  discount  in  the  hard  and  cumbrous  coin  of  the 
Actual.  IIow  are  we  not  defrauded  and  impoverished !  Does 
California  vie  with  El  Dorado.^  or  are  Bruce’s  Abyssinian  kings  a 
set-off  for  Prester  John  ?  .  .  .  How  do  we  not  gain  a  loss  in  every 
addition  to  his  Catalogue  of  V ulgar  E  rrors  ?  Where  are  the  fishes 
which  nidificated  in  trees  ?  Where  the  monopodes,  sheltering  them¬ 
selves  from  the  sun  beneath  their  single  umbrella-like  foot — umbrella- 
liko  in  everything  but  the  fatal  necessity  of  being  borrowed  ?  ’ 

So  ho  runs  on  for  another  page  or  so ;  for  when  he  is  in 
the  full  flow  of  quaint  illustration  his  imagination  is  so 
fertile  that  it  scarcely  knows  when  to  leave  off.  But,  after 
all,  no  one  knew  better  that  there  are  pleasures  for  inquisi¬ 
tive  knowledge  which  are  denied  to  credulous  ignorance,  and 
that  the  earth  to  the  man  of  education  grows  more  interesting 
as  the  ages  go  on.  Associations  accumulate,  and  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  romantic  American  traveller  an  introduction  to 
classical  Italy  was  a  new  revelation.  In  all  his  writings 
there  is  the  continual  lament  that  the  beloved  land  of  his 
birth  is  barren  of  venerable  association.  In  all  of  them  he 
is  perpetually  claiming  his  birthright  as  heir  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  triumphs  transmitted  through  an  English  ancestry. 
The  claim  may  be  valid,  but  he  confesses  that  the  right  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  in  one 
essential  point : — 

‘  We  are  not  Englishmen  inasmuch  as  we  only  possess  their  history 
through  our  minds,  and  not  by  lifelong  association  with  a  spot  and  an 
idea  we  call  England.  History,  Avithout  the  soil  it  grew  in,  is  more 
instructive  than  inspiring.  It  is  laid  away  in  our  memories,  and  does 
not  run  in  our  veins.  Surely  in  all  that  concerns  jcsthetics  Europeans 
have  us  at  an  immense  advantage.  Tiiey  start  at  a  point  which  we 
arrive  at  after  weary  years,  for  literature  is  not  shut  up  in  books  nor 
art  in  galleries ;  both  are  taken  in  by  unconscious  absorption  through 
the  finer  pores  of  mind  and  character  in  the  atmosphere  of 
society.’ 

He  fancifully  dwells  on  the  universal  attractions  of  Italy 
for  the  pilgrims  and  dilettanti  from  all  nations.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  and  sausage-loving  German,  the  sceptical  French- 
nian,  the  English  milor  of  the  old  school  of  travel,  with  the 
overflowing  money-bags  he  leaves  to  the  manipulation  of  a 
courier,  alike  find  their  special  sources  of  pleasure — 

‘  But  to  the  American  of  an  imaginative  temper,  Italy  has  a  deeper 
charm.  She  gives  him  cheaply  what  gold  cannot  buy  for  him  at 
home — a  Past  at  once  legendary  and  authentic,  and  in  which  he  has  an 
equal  claim  Avith  every  other  foreigner.  ...  for  Kome  is  the  mother 
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country  of  every  boy  who  has  devoured  Plutarch  or  taken  his  daily 
doses  of  Florus.  Italy  gives  us  antiquity,  with  good  roads,  cheap 
living,  and,  above  all,  a  sense  of  freedom  from  responsibilit}'.  For  him 
who  has  escaped  thither  there  is  no  longer  any  tyranny  of  public 
opinion ;  its  fetters  drop  from  his  limbs  when  he  touches  that  conse¬ 
crated  shore,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  recovery  of  his  own  individuality.’ 

In  passages  like  these  there  is  much  iii  common  between 
Lowell  and  Heine  with  his  satirical  vein  of  humour.  The 
romance  in  Lowell’s  lively  imagination  loves  to  put  itself 
playfully  at  variance  with  liis  common  sense  and  advanced 
political  opinions.  Of  course,  in  his  heart  and  conscience, 
he  would  have  approved  the  unification  of  liberated  Italy, 
for  the  article  from  which  we  are  quoting  must  have  been 
published  nearly  forty  years  ago.  But  as  the  aesthetic 
dilettante,  and  in  the  way  of  exhilarating  novelty,  we  can  see 
him  revelling  in  the  picturesque  abuses  of  the  old  system, 
when  urban  sanitation  had  greatly  retrograded  since  the 
times  of  the  Caesars,  and  when  the  country,  cut  up  into  half 
a  score  of  states,  was  groaning  under  Austrian  and  papal 
misrule.  He  enjoys,  and  almost  admires,  the  ill-regulated 
impulses  of  a  people  of  emotional  temperament,  who  are 
more  like  children  than  men.  A  violent  squabble  at  a  dogana, 
on  the  question  whether  a  dead  parrot  is  liable  to  duty, 
invites  him  to  paradoxical  moralising  on  the  contrasts 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Italians,  and  not  altogether 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  He  asks  himself,  although 
not  in  so  many  words,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  be  too 
earnest  and  practical.  May  not  abounding  commercial 
prosperity  mean  partial  mental  paralysis,  and  the  general 
deadening  of  those  sentiments  and  pleasurable  emotions 
which  give  piquancy  and  relief  to  the  drudgery  of  existence  ? 
May  not  unexampled  material  success  be  a  symptom  of 
national  decay?  For  a  nation  cannot  liv^e  by  intellect  alone, 
and  ‘  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  people  great  in  whom  the 
‘  animal  is  vigorous,  than  to  keej)  one  so  after  it  has  begun 
‘  to  spindle  into  over-intellectuality.’ 

But,  like  Heine,  the  essayist  knows  too  well  to  bore  us 
into  dwelling  at  tedious  length  on  paradoxical  theories, 
which  no  one  would  be  more  ready  to  dispute  than  himself. 
He  is  riding  among  the  Alban  Hills,  and  probably  he 
beguiled  the  way  with  such  quaint  fancies  while  his  mule 
was  plodding  along  in  the  coppices  of  an  extinct  crater. 
Versatile  and  volatile,  as  one  of  the  frisky  squtiTels  of  his 
native  New  England,  he  is  chattering  the  next  moment  on 
the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  scenery,  and  enraptured  by 
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the  wide  range  of  views  over  the  rolling  expanse  of  the 
Campagna.  He  paints  the  melting  colour;^  of  cloudland  and 
mountain  with  the  pen  of  a  poet  and  the  pencil  of  an  artist. 
And,  looking  back  upon  the  grey  old  towns  that  clung  to  the 
sides  and  summits  of  seemingly  inaccessible  peaks,  he 
remarks,  cliaracteristically,  that  we  moderns  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  ruthless  Saracens,  and  to  the  quarrels  of  the 
robber  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  to  be  out  of 
their  way  that  the  people  made  their  homes  in  spots  so 
sublime,  but  so  unsuited  for  habitation.  They  abandoned 
the  rich  plains  to  desolation  and  malaria,  and  scratched  the 
bare  rock  for  a  painful  subsistence,  where  otherwise  only 
an  American  land  company  could  have  induced  settlers  to 
locate  themselves. 

‘  I  have  seen  an  insect  that  makes  a  mask  for  himself  out  of  the 
lichens  of  the  rock  over  which  he  crawls,  contriving  so  to  deceive  the 
birds ;  and  the  towns  in  this  wild  region  would  seem  to  have  been 
built  on  the  same  principle.  Made  of  the  same  stone  with  the  cliffs  on 
which  they  perch,  it  asks  good  eyesight  to  make  them  out  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  tew  miles,  and  every  wandering  mountain  mist  annihilates 
them  for  the  moment.’ 

We  naturally  turn  to  the  articles  in  the  ‘  Library  of  Old 
‘  Authors,’  written  between  1858  and  18G4,  for  some  insight 
into  his  intellectual  friendships  and  the  favourite  companions 
of  his  solitude.  He  has  the  bump  of  veneration  largely 
developed  :  there  are  idols  he  has  enshrined  in  his  innermost 
affections,  and  he  is  loth  that  any  one  but  himself  should 
take  liberties  with  them.  For  himself,  though  he  reserves 
free  right  of  judgement,  he  always  approaches  them  Avith 
grateful  reverence.  To  err  is  human ;  the  best  Avriters  had 
their  faults,  and  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  in¬ 
variably  equal  to  themselves  ;  but  the  godlike  genius  of  a 
Dante  or  a  Shakespeare  should  be  interpreted  and  com¬ 
mented  on  rather  than  criticised.  Consequently,  the  pro¬ 
fanity  of  unsympathetic  editors  and  commentators  volun¬ 
teering  for  tasks  for  Avhich  they  ai*e  glaringly  incompetent 
provokes  him  to  resentful  outbreaks  of  spleen.  In  those 
articles  where  he  took  modern  editions  and  collections  for 
his  texts,  we  have  a  taste  of  the  bitterest  quality  of  the 
satirist  of  the  ‘  BigloAv  Papers.’  Pleasantly  enough  he 
draAvs  his  distinctions  between  the  student,  Avith  Avhom  he 
sympathises,  and  the  mere  collector  or  the  bibliomaniac. 
But  when  he  falls  foul  of  any  one  Avhom  he  brieves  to  be  a 
presumptuous  and  incapable  critic,  he  lays  on  the  cat  o’  nine 
tails  Avith  unsparing  severity.  He  gloats  over  the  sufferings 
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of  the  writhing  victim.  He  seems  to  have  owed  Halliwel) 
a  grudge  for  having  taken  Shakespeare’s  memory  in  charge, 
as  if  Halliwell  had  provoked  the  curse  engraved  on  the 
poet’s  tomb.  Incidentally,  in  an  article  on  Shakespeare, 
he  remarks  that  the  poet  had  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  all  his  editors.  And  he  is  especially  and  almost  veno¬ 
mously  hard  on  Mr.  Halliwell’s  editing  of  the  works  of 
Marston.  He  declares,  for  example,  that  Halliwell  must 
have  taken  the  careless  dramatist  at  his  word,  in  still 
‘  leaving  all  emendation  to  the  reader ;  ’  and  if  he  charitably 
consents  to  look  over  some  of  his  shortcomings,  it  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  proof  sheets  had  never  been  revised.  In 
short,  Mr.  Lowell,  like  most  earnest  scholars,  is  a  good 
literary  hater;  nor  does  Hazlitt,  in  the  editorial  capacity, 
fare  much  better  at  his  hands.  With  his  catholic  tastes  he 
is  a  safe  and  useful  guide  to  the  real  merits  of  certain  half- 
forgotten  authors,  whom  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  reprint 
and  to  pretend  to  admire.  There  have  been  dramatists 
whose  dulness  seems  to  have  been  redeemed  by  the  indecency 
to  which  they  owed  their  popularity  with  an  immoral  society  ; 
and  poets,  like  authors,  who  have  had  the  luck  to  be  crowned 
with  laurel  on  the  strength  of  a  single  happy  hit.  His  satiric.al 
remarks  on  Southwell’s  paraphrasing  of  the  Psalms  are  singu¬ 
larly  happy :  he  argues  characteristically,  though  not  in  so 
man}'  words,  that  because  a  man  was  a  martyr,  that  does  not 
entitle  him  to  be  canonised  as  a  poet,  and  he  rises  into 
eloquence  when  resentfully  contrasting  the  verse-niongering 
.Jesuit  with  the  fervid  inspiration  of  the  saintly  Herbert. 
The  diluting  of  David  may  be  an  innocent  enough  occupa¬ 
tion  ; 

‘but  to  regard  these  metrical  mechanics  as  sacred  because  nobody 
wishes  to  touch  them,  as  meritorious  because  no  one  can  be  merry  in 
their  company — to  rank  them  in  the  same  class  with  those  ancient 
songs  of  the  Church,  sweet  with  the  breath  of  tlie  saints,  sparkling  with 
the  tears  of  pilgrim  penitents,  and  warm  with  the  fervour  of  martyrs — • 
nay,  to  set  them  up  beside  such  poems  as  those  of  Herbert,  composed  in 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  soul  that  open  towards  the  sun’s  rising,  is 
to  confound  piety  with  dulness  and  the  manna  of  heaven  with  its 
sickening  namesake  from  the  apothecary’s  drawer.’ 

On  tbe  other  hand,  analysing  the  difficulty  of  translation,- 
of  truly  rendering  the  spirit  of  the  original  in  something  lik 
the  same  measure  and  numbers,  he  does  enthusiastic  justice 
to  the  Homer  of  Chapman,  and  there  we  heartily  agree. 
Short  of  finding  another  Homer  to  translate  Homer,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  do  better,  and  some  of  the  passages  in 
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Chapman  are  simply  sublime.  The  translation,  as  Mr. 
Lowell  says  of  it,  has  the  crowning  merit  of  being,  where  it 
is  most  successful,  thoroughly  alive.  Were  we  not  familiar 
with  ‘  Christopher  North’s  ’  admirable  articles  on  Homer, 
we  should  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  pay  the  quaint  old 
Englishman  a  more  discriminating  tribute  than  Low^ell 
has  done. 

‘  Chapman’s  mastery  of  English  is  something  wonderful  even  in  an 
ago  of  masters  when  the  language  was  still  a  mother-tongue  and  not  a 
contrivance  of  pedants  and  grammarians.  Ue  had  a  reverential  sense 
of  “our  divine  Homer’s  depth  and  gravity  which  will  not  open  itself 
to  the  curious  austerity  of  belabouring  art,  but  only  to  the  natural 
and  most  ingenious  souls  of  our  thrice-sacred  Poesy.”  Ills  task  was  as 
holy  to  him  as  a  version  of  Scripture  :  ho  justifies  the  tears  of  Achille.s 
by  those  of  Jesus,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  horse  by  that  of  Balaam’s 
less  noble  animal.  He  is  especially  great  in  the  similes.  Here  ho 
rouses  himself  always,  and  if  his  enthusiasm  sometimes  led  him  to 
heighten  a  little,  or  even  to  add  outright,  he  gives  us  a  picture  full  of 
life  and  action,  or  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Nature,  as  stirring 
to  the  fancy  as  his  original.’ 

It  is  in  a  similarly  reverential  and  religious  spirit,  as  we 
have  said,  that  Lowell  himself  approaches  the  greatest 
of  the  Immortals.  To  Dante,  as  he  declares,  the  suffrages 
of  highest  authority  would  assign  the  second  place  in  the 
literary  hierarchy,  lie  was  a  man  whom  an  American 
might  well  admire ;  for  if  his  genius  was  purified  and  ennobled 
by  sorrows  and  disappointments,  it  was  because  he  had 
stooped  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  city  which  exiled  him.  The  poet  of  the  ‘  Inferno  ’  was 
a  zealous  patriot,  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his 
Florentine  commonwealth,  and  taking  broad  and  statesman¬ 
like  views  of  the  society  by  which  he  was  proscribed. 
Through  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  troubles  that  devas¬ 
tated  Florence,  the  features  have  been  preserved  in  an 
eloquently  impressive  effigy  of  the  partisan  who  with  the 
serene  impartiality  of  a  judge  distributed  rewards  and  ap¬ 
portioned  punishments  to  the  most  famous  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Among  the  illustrious  dead  whose  statues  suiTound 
the  courtyard  of  the  Florentine  Museum 

<  is  one  figure  before  which  every  scholar,  every  man  who  has  been 
touched  by  the  tragedy  of  file,  fingers  with  reverential  pity.  The 
haggard  cheeks,  tlie  lips  clamped  together  in  unfaltering  resolve,  tlie 
scars  of  lifelong  battle,  and  the  brow,  whose  stern  outline  seems  the 
trophy  of  final  victory — this,  at  least,  is  a  face  that  needs  no  name 
beneath  it.’ 
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In  no  essay,  or  series  of  essays,  is  Mr.  Lowell  more  sug¬ 
gestive  than  in  his  elaborate  study  of  Dante.  He  shows  us 
a  man  who  has  left  his  mark  for  all  time  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  cultivation  of  phenomenal  gifts.  Like  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  Dante  looked  forward  to  his  rest  elsewhere,  and 
labour  was  a  duty,  a  distraction,  and  a  consolation.  Unlike 
Shakespeare,  he  took  infinite  pains  with  the  monument 
which  he  foresaw  would  endure  to  eternity.  More  versatile 
ev'en  than  Leonardo  di  Vinci,  he  cultivated,  as  mere  recrea¬ 
tions,  the  music  and  the  painting  in  which  he  might  have 
excelled.  Like  Bacon — although  Europe  was  scarcely 
emerging  from  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages — he  had 
taken  all  science  for  his  province.  The  books  which  Shake¬ 
speare,  on  sufficiently  flimsy  evidence,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  studied,  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Dante’s 
library,  on  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Lowell  gathers  from  the 
references  and  quotations  in  his  works,  must  have  been 
miscellaneous  and  exhaustive.  He  had  travelled  much ; 
he  had  studied  in  many  universities  in  Italy  and  abroad  ; 
and  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  men 
of  letters.  Indeed,  nothing  but  his  intense  individuality 
could  have  saved  him  from  being  demoralised  by  contact 
with  the  schoolmen,  the  pedants,  and  the  doctrinaires.  He 
was  a  soldier  who  had  seen  service,  and  a  courtier  familiar 
with  courts.  In  fact,  genius,  with  universal  knowledge 
and  almost  as  universal  experience,  had  alike  fitted  him 
successfully  to  attempt  a  flight  as  venturesome  as  that  of 
Milton’s  Satan.  His  writings  are  inspired  by  intense 
actuality ;  for,  as  Mr.  Lowell  observes,  the  centi’al  point  in 
all  of  them  is  the  writer’s  ow'ii  commanding  personalit}'. 
And  his  personality  was  strange  and  very  exceptional.  Like 
the  late  Laurence  Oliphant — if  we  may  compare  a  grand 
man  with  a  man  relatively  small — he  w'as  at  once  a  shreAvd 
man  of  business  and  a  mystic.  Like  Oliphant,  he  believed 
himself  to  have  received  a  direct  commission  from  Heaven. 
Consequently,  the  ‘  Commedia  ’  was  a  revival  and  revolution 
in  literature,  because  Christianity  again  came  to  the  front, 
and  the  poem  was  the  expression  of  the  waiter’s  convictions. 
Giving  the  rein  to  the  intellect  in  every  other  sphere,  Dante 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  freethinker.  Kecognising 
the  fallibility  and  criminality  of  the  Popes,  he  had  no  tole¬ 
ration  for  heretics.  Moreover,  as  he  said,  he  regarded 
‘  prudence  as  the  chief  of  the  cardinal  virtues,’  and 
did  not  care  to  come  into  inevitable  conflict  with  the 
spiritual  authorities  who  burned  Savonarola.  Dante  had 
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in  him  the  stuff  which  makes  martyrs ;  but  he  knew  his 
value,  and  would  not  have  gone  to  the  stake  on  specu¬ 
lative  doctrines  open  to  controversy'.  At  the  same  time, 
on  questions  of  moral  teaching  there  is  no  thought  of 
compromise.  With  a  force  that  was  all  his  own,  and  the 
vigour  trenching  on  brutality  which  belonged  to  the  age,  he 
brought  home  to  self-deluding  sinners  the  penalties  that 
eternal  justice  had  ordained. 

‘  Dante’s  age  demanded  very  palpable  and  even  revolting  types. 
As  in  the  old  legend,  a  drop  of  scalding  sweat  from  the  damned  soul 
must  shrivel  the  very  shin  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  to  make  them 
wince,  if  not  to  turn  away,  from  evil  doing.  .  .  .  His  hell  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soul ;  and  he  could  not  find  images  loathsome  enough  to 
express  the  moral  deformity  which  is  wrought  by  sin  on  its  victims, 
or  his  own  abhorrence  of  it.’ 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  his  allegories,  it  seems  to  us  a 
naturfil  but  idle  expenditure  of  ingenuity  when  Mr.  Lowell 
tries  to  find  consistent  solutions  of  them.  Even  sacred 
inspiration  did  not  care  to  elucidate  its  full  meaning  for 
human  comprehension,  but  left  much  to  the  interpretation 
of  Faith  or  Imagination.  Like  the  prophets  and  the  vision- 
seer  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  author  of  the  ‘  Faerie 
‘  Queen,’  Dante,  the  mystic,  gave  expression  to  much  but 
vaguely  realised  by  himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lowell  sums  up 
the  whole  question  as  satisfactorily'  as  may  be  when  he  says 
that,  while  most  men  remain  outside  their  work,  there  are 
others  who,  like  Dante,  make  their  individuality  felt  in 
every  part  of  it.  Dante  w'as,  in  practical  matters,  the  man 
of  his  time;  but  when  his  transcendent  genius  rose  into  the 
realms  of  the  imagination,  it  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams 
which,  in  less  ecstatic  moments,  the  poet  himself  might 
have  been  puzzled  to  interpret. 

Shakespeare  is  placed  upon  a  still  higher  pedestal.  The 
grand  Florentine  was  a  man  of  wide  cultivation  and  of  many 
experiences.  The  poet  of  Stratford  was  a  genius  by  inspira¬ 
tion.  Taught  at  a  country  grammar  school,  growing  up,  as 
tradition  tells  us,  in  the  society  of  scapegraces  and  dissipated 
rustics,  it  is  a  question  wliat  books  he  found  leisure  to  read, 
and  his  library,  at  the  best,  must  have  been  very  limited. 
Philosophy  and  metaphysics  had  come  to  him  by  inspiration ; 
his  happily  chosen  metaphors  and  effects  indicate  the  delicate 
shades  of  the  characters  he  depicts ;  and  the  most  dramatic 
pictures  formed  themselves  by  magical  reflection  on  his 
mental  retina.  He  scattered  his  pearls  broadcast  in  his 
lightly  composed  plays,  and  showered  his  roses  at  random  in 
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llie  English  sweetness  of  his  sonnets.  It  is  only  natural  that 
his  worshippers,  as  in  the  case  of  Dante,  should  have  tried 
to  divine  hidden  meanings  of  which  the  one  poet  was  pro¬ 
bably  as  unconscious  as  the  other.  Mr.  Lowell’s  analyses  of 
‘  Hamlet  ’  and  of  the  ‘  Tempest  ’  are  masterpieces  of  in¬ 
genuity,  though,  like  some  of  his  interpretations  of  the 
‘  Inferno,’  they  are  more  suggestive  than  satisfactory.  And 
in  his  notices  of  ‘  Macbeth  ’  be  makes  exceedingly  clever 
points  as  to  the  lines  descriptive  of  the  arrival  of  the  king  at 
tbe  castle  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  terrible  tragedy. 
To  Lady  Macbeth  brooding  over  the  impending  crime,  the 
croak  of  the  raven  was  ominously  significant ;  whereas  to 
Banquo,  knowing  nothing  of  his  entertainers’  purpose,  the 
bright  scenery  and  the  fresh  air  were  suggestive  of  a 
hospitable  welcome. 

But  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  excessive  admiration  and  his  philo¬ 
logical  enthusiasm,  begins  his  essay  with  a  startling  assertion, 
which  sounds  very  like  a  paradox,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  taken 
seriously.  He  declares  boldly  that  it  may  be  doubted  wdiether 
any  language  be  rich  enough  to  maintain  more  than  one  really 
great  poet.  Perhaps  he  comes  neai’cr  to  the  truth,  writing 
as  a  zealous  philologist,  when  he  asserts  that  there  is  but 
a  short  space  in  the  life  of  any  language  when  such  a 
phenomenon  as  a  great  poet  is  possible.  The  arguments  he 
uses  to  establish  the  proposition  as  to  Shakespeare  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  extremely  interesting.  He  shows  the  importance 
of  pure  and  strong  language  to  full  and  free  poetical  expres¬ 
sion.  He  iLvells  upon  Shakespeare’s  happy  fortune  in  having 
flourished  in  the  golden  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  his  having 
had  Spenser  as  a  forerunner  to  prei^are  the  way  for  him. 
He  is  far  more  fanciful  when  he  congratulates  the  poet  on 
having  had  a  Saxon  father  and  a  Norman  mother.  We 
suspect  that  the  Ardens,  for  all  their  Norman  blood,  spoke 
and  spelled  eccentrically  in  crabbed  calligraphy,  very  like  the 
elder  Shakespeare,  the  Saxon  woolstapler  of  Stratford.  But 
we  must  admire  the  singularly  felicitous  metaphor  by  which 
he  illustrates  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  component 
parts  of  English  in  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth. 

‘  In  the  experiments  made  for  casting  the  great  bell  for  tlie 
Westminster  Tower,  it  was  found  that  the  superstition  which  attributed 
tlie  remaikable  sweetness  and  purity  of  lone  in  certain  old  bells  to  the 
larger  mixture  of  silver  in  their  composition  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
It  was  the  cunning  proportion  in  which  the  ordinary  metals  were 
balanced  against  each  other,  the  perfection  of  form,  and  the  nice 
gradations  of  thickness  that  wrought  the  miracle.  And  it  is  precisely 
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80  with  the  language  of  poetry.  The  genius  of  the  poet  will  tell  him 
what  word  to  use ;  and  even  then,  unless  the  proportion  and  form, 
whether  of  parts  or  whole,  bo  all  that  Art  requires,  and  the  most 
sensitive  taste  finds  satisfaction  in,  he  will  have  failed  to  make  what 
shall  have  vibrated  through  all  parts  with  a  silvery  unison — in  other 
words,  a  poem.’ 

Tlie  essay  on  Spenser,  with  the  disquisition  on  the  artificial 
style  and  infiated  diction  of  the  writers  tvho  had  more  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  him,  illustrates  Lowell’s  conscientious 
study  of  our  literature.  With  all  his  sympathies  for  the 
divine  and  beautiful,  he  had  the  patience  to  sift  whole 
bushels  of  chaff,  and  with  all  his  wit  he  wearied  himself  over 
dull  and  pedantic  conceits.  The  greater  is  the  warmth  of 
his  gratitude  to  Edmund  Spenser,  who  did  more  than  any 
one  to  bring  our  poetry  into  harmony  with  Nature,  and  to 
set  an  example  of  simple  eloquence  in  natural  expression. 
Yet  he  thinks  that,  had  Sidney  lived  longer,  he  might  have 
done  even  more  than  his  friend  to  educate  the  taste  and 
refine  the  vocabulary  of  his  contemporaries  and  followers. 

‘  The  better  of  bis  pastoral  poems  in  the  “  Arcadia  ”  are,  in  my 
judgement,  more  simple,  more  natural,  and,  above  all,  more  pathetic 
than  those  of  Spenser,  who  sometimes  strains  the  shepherd’s  pipe  with 
a  blast  that  would  better  suit  the  trumpet.  Sidney  had  the  good  sense 
to  recognise  that  it  was  unsophisticated  sentiment  rather  tlian  rusticity 
of  phrase  that  befitted  such  themes.  lie  recognised  the  distinction 
between  simplicity  and  vulgarity  which  AVordsworth  was  so  long  in 
finding  out,  and  seems  to  have  discerned  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  English  that  is  always  ajtpropriate  and  never  obsolete — 
namely,  the  very  best.’ 

Mr.  Lowell’s  fastidiousness  as  to  language  as  the  vehicle 
of  expression  almost  amounts  to  a  mania  ;  and  when  he 
follows  Spenser  in  his  excursions  through  the  Land  of 
Faery,  as  he  says  himself,  he  is  hurried  irresistibly  along 
by  his  smooth  flow  of  the  measure,  and  the  musical  felicity 
of  the  diction,  as  much  as  by  the  beauty  and  force  of  the 
similes  and  the  mellow  versatility  of  the  pictures.  The 
majority  of  even  Spenser’s  more  ardent  admirers  are  les3 
happily  constituted,  and  would  regard  Mr.  Lowell’s  praise 
as  excessive.  If  they  were  to  confess  the  truth,  we  fear  they 
would  have  to  avow  that  while  they  have  lingered  over 
those  passages  of  an  exquisite  charm  which  impress  them¬ 
selves  unconsciously  on  the  memory,  they  have  yawned  over 
much  vague  and  fine-drawn  allegory,  have  skipped  passages 
that  are  marred  by  Elizabethan  affectations,  and  possibly 
have  left  whole  pages  unread. 
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The  criticism  on  Professor  Masson’s  ‘  Life  of  Milton,’ 
being  written  bj  the  author  of  the  ‘  Biglow  Papers  ’  with  a 
pen  (lipped  in  gall,  is  capital  reading.  As  we  said,  Mr. 
Lowell  has  no  patience  with  those  he  considers  as  incom¬ 
petent  volunteers,  who  thrust  themselves  into  the  office  of 
the  priesthood  and  profane  the  sacred  shrines.  He  is  hard 
on  Milton’s  conscientious  and  industrious  biographer  ;  but 
then  he  is  singularly  intolerant  of  prolixity,  though  perhaps 
he  should  have  more  fellow-feeling  for  discursiveness.  But 
in  his  reverence  for  the  great  poets,  wdiat  really  irritates  him 
is  the  familiarity  with  which  Milton  is  treated.  ‘  Milton,’  he 
says,  ‘  is  the  last  man  to  be  slapped  on  the  back  with  impu- 
‘  nity.’  So  Hosea  Biglow  makes  wicked  but  delightful  fun  of 
passages  which  he  picks  out  in  profusion.  And  as  two  of  a 
trade  notoriously  never  agree,  he  resents  Professor  Masson’s 
analysis  of  Milton’s  philology  and  his  metre.  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  ‘  the  necessities  of  metre  need 
‘  not  be  taken  into  account  with  a  poet  like  Milton,  who 
‘  never  was  fairly  in  his  element  till  he  got  off  the  soundings 
‘  of  prose,  and  felt  the  long  swell  of  his  verse  under  him  like 
‘  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider.’  We  agree  with  him  that 
carpings  over  vowels  and  syllables  are  altogether  out  of 
place,  when  Satan  is  winging  his  dusky  flight  over  Chaos,  or 
when  the  rebel  angels,  driven  back  from  their  assault  on 
heaven,  lie  prostrate  and  grovelling  in  the  lake  of  fii'e.  But 
the  secret  of  all  the  critical  bitterness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Masson’s  discussions  of  Milton’s  English 
are  for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory  to  jMr.  Lowell. 

There  is  no  more  discriminating  essay  than  that  on 
‘  Dryden,’  though  in  a  reaction  against  Dryden’s  many 
detractors,  it  possibly  does  more  than  justice  to  his  character, 
and  is  somewhat  sophistical  in  its  defence  of  his  principles 
and  political  consistency.  As  a  poet  ‘  Glorious  John  ’  is 
placed  first  in  the  second  class;  although  probably  Mi’. 
Lowell  may  be  of  opinion  that  there  are  passages  which 
would  vindicate  his  pretensions  to  a  higher  rank.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  often  sank  far  beneath  himself,  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  his  circumstances,  in  which  the 
question  of  morality  comes  in.  As  Laureate  ‘  to  a  ribald 
‘  king  and  court,’  as  political  pamphleteer  in  poetry  who 
had  to  earn  his  wage,  he  wrote  to  order  and  he  wrote  in 
fetters.  His  plays,  in  especial,  are  a  strange  medley  of  faults, 
beauties,  and  blemishes.  Yet  the  scenes  that  are  most  con¬ 
ventional,  and  sometimes  absurd,  are  illuminated  by  unex¬ 
pected  flashes  of  genius.  Mr.  Lowell  is  an  excellent  judge 
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of  satire,  and  lie  pronounces  Dryden  as  a  satu’ist,  in  some 
respects  unrivalled.  And  altliougli  lie  had  been  envenomed 
by  burning  political  controversy  himself,  he  expresses  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  satire  of  Dryden  because  it  is  free  from  malice 
and  always  good-natured.  In  fact,  Dryden,  who  was  a  sen¬ 
sualist  and  hoyi  vivant,  and  loved  his  ease,  whether  in  the  chair 
in  tbe  sunny  balcony  or  in  the  warm  chimney  corner,  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  Gallio  in  him.  He  chanted  triumphal 
odes  and  advocated  creeds  and  political  causes  profession¬ 
ally  ;  but  personally  he  cared  for  little  beyond  a  quiet  life. 
He  has  said  virtually,  in  his  own  essay  on  the  subject,  that 
the  secret  of  effective  satire  is  to  keep  the  temper,  and  with 
his  somewhat  apathetic  temperament  he  found  it  easy  to 
practise  what  he  taught.  Virulent  invective,  he  declares, 
conies  easily  to  anybody  :  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  make  a  man  to  seem  knavish  or  foolish  without  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  abusive  language.  He  said  that  he  had  formed 
his  style  on  Tillotson’s.  Mr.  Lowell  remarks  shrewdly  that 
he  seems  rather  to  have  got  it  at  Wills’s,  for  its  charm  is 
that  it  has  the  various  freedom  of  talk.  With  regard  to 
which  we  may  add  that,  if  Shakespeare  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  write  in  the  golden  prime  of  the  English  language, 
‘  Glorious  John’  was  no  less  happy  in  being  the  king  of 
the  great  literary  coffee-house,  and  the  unquestioned  dic¬ 
tator  of  intellectual  coteries.  As  he  sat,  laying  down  the 
law  and  listening  to  his  courtiers  in  a  gay,  witty,  and 
fashionable  company,  drawn  together  by  the  attractions  of 
literature  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  to  the  last  the  veteran 
kept  up  a  course  of  training  specially  adapted  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  special  powers. 

We  may  presume  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  proud  of  his  serious 
poems,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  reprinted  so  many  or  so 
carefully  collected  fugitive  and  early  pieces.  But,  to  tell 
the  truth,  as  a  serious  poet  he  has  slight  pretensions  to 
immortality,  although  here  and  again  with  his  profound 
feeling  he  strikes  a  singularly  pathetic  chord.  His  fame 
rests  on  his  metrical  satires,  and  the  most  telling  of  them 
can  only  be  described  as  humorous  doggerel.  The  ‘  Fable 
‘  for  Critics  ’  was  a  sparkling  jen  d'esprit,  dashed  off,  as  he 
tells  us,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  with  no  thought  of 
publication.  He  was  induced  to  print  it  by  the  urgent 
])ersuasions  of  a  friend.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well 
for  his  peace  of  mind  had  he  refused.  Clever  as  it  was,  it 
was  almost  as  little  fitted  for  publicity  as  the  unreserved 
self-confidences  of  a  private  journal.  He  criticised  and 
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satirised  contemporaries  and  illustrious  rivals  with  admirable 
terseness,  felicity,  and  truth.  Consequently,  he  cut  sundry 
ties  of  friendship,  and  changed  not  a  few  kindly  admirers 
into  resentful  enemies.  Yet  the  temptation  to  publish  was 
strong,  for  many  of  the  touches  are  as  discriminating  as  they 
are  incisively  telling.  One  of  the  best  of  the  sketches  is 
that  of  Bryant — 

‘As  quiet,  as  cool  and  as  clignifieJ, 

As  a  smooth,  silent  iceberg  that  never  is  ignitied, 

Save  when  by  reflection ’t  is  kindled  o’  nights, 

With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  the  chill  Northern  Lights.’ 

Nor  is  that  of  Lowell  himself  the  worst  or  the  least  candid— 

‘  There  is  Lowell,  who’s  striving  Parnassus  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme, 
lie  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  boulders. 

But  he  can’t  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders. 

The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne’er  come  nigh  reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  ’twi.Kt  singing  and  preaching. 

He  tells  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  collected  ‘Biglow  Papers 
how  his  success  came  as  a  surprise,  and  how  he  gradually 
awakened  to  the  sense  of  unrealised  responsibilities,  which 
partly  paralysed  him  Avhen  he  found  he  was  wielding  a 
weapon  in  place  of  trifling  with  a  switch.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  second  series  of  the  ‘  Biglow  Papers  ’  he  gives  his  own 
conception  of  their  scope  and  purpose.  He  feared  to  vul¬ 
garise  deep  and  sound  convictions,  and  found  it  was  time  to 
doff  the  cap  and  bells. 

‘I  needed,  on  occasion,  to  rise  above  the  level  of  mere  patois,  and  for 
this  purpose  conceived  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  should  express  the 
more  cautious  element  of  the  New  England  character  and  its  pedantry, 
as  ^Ir.  Biglow  should  serve  I'or  its  homely  common  sense,  vivilied  and 
heated  by  conscience.  The  parson  was  to  be  the  complement  rather 
than  the  antithesis  of  his  parishioners.’ 

What  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  ‘  the 
‘  Papers  ’  was  their  intense  earnestness.  We  have  seen  him 
quote  with  approval  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dryden  that  to 
be  effective  the  satirist  must  keep  his  temper.  Lowell 
brought  so  much  passion  to  his  work  when  he  had  realised 
its  importance  in  political  w’arfare,  that  he  is  sometimes 
hurried  into  excessive  violence.  The  violence  is  not  so  much 
directed  against  persons  as  employed  in  the  advocacy  of 
sound  principles  carried  to  extremes.  The  man  of  the  world 
becomes  inconsistently  unpractical,  and  the  Quaker  hits  out 
right  and  left.  But  though  the  critic  of  the  collected 
satires  detects  these  faults,  they  were  admirably  fitted  to 
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work  upon  an  excited  democracy.  The  typical  man  of  peace 
at  any  price  reads  his  New  Testament  literally.  On  his 
principles  the  Mexicans,  instead  of  losing  Texas,  might  have 
pushed  their  operations  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
without  any  armed  opposition  from  Uncle  Sam. 

‘  Ez  for  war,  I  call  it  murJer — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  an’  flat ; 

I  don’t  want  to  go  no  further 
Than  my  Testyment  for  that. 

God  has  Siiid  so  plump  and  fairly, 

It’s  ez  long  as  it  is  broad. 

An’  you’ve  got  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God.’ 

And  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilbur’s  numerous  postscripts  he  goes 
the  length  of  an  absolute  rcdndio  ail  absurdum  in  satirising 
General  Scott’s  claims  to  the  Presidency  as  having  caused 
the  destruction  of  more  Mexicans  than  any  other  commander. 
Wo  are  not  concerned  now  about  the  almost  forgotten 
origin  of  the  Mexican  quarrel,  for  Lowell’s  argument  is  that 
war  is  invariably  criminal.  Yet,  before  he  wrote  the  second 
scries,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  yeai’S,  the  Secession  had 
revolutionised  his  convictions,  lie  had  clung  to  the  letter 
of  the  New  Testament  and  strained  it :  now,  in  his  patriotic 
and  political  fervour  against  the  Southerners,  he  is  breathing 
threatenings  and  slaughter,  and  preaching  extermination  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  has  gone  back  to 
the  Old  Testament  with  a  vengeance,  and  is  bitterly  indignant 
against  English  statesmen  because,  in  a  very  modified  form, 
they  held  to  something  like  his  earlier  views.  We  have 
another  proof  of  his  unconsidered  vehemence  in  his  indulging 
through  this  second  series,  more  or  less,  in  the  personalities 
which  are  the  favourite  weapons  in  American  party  strife.  He 
pleads  that,  in  order  to  pioint  his  satii’e,  he  must  single  out 
repiresentative  sinners  for  special  flaying,  although  Dryden, 
to  whose  dictum  he  had  assented,  thought  diflerently\  In 
fact,  he  agrees  with  gruff  old  Johnson,  who  told  Boswell  it 
was  a  mistake  in  controversy  to  be  respectful  to  your 
adversary,  because  that  lent  him  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
looker-on. 

It  says  much  for  Mr.  Lowell’s  honourable  candour  that 
he  reprints  piassages  Avhich  are  little  to  the  credit  of  his 
pirescience.  Ho  sneers  amusingly  enough  at  Calhoun  for 
meeting  abolitionist  movements  in  Congress  with  the 
familiar  scarecrow  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He  smiles 
at  Calhoun’s  trying  to  anchor  South  Carolina  to  the  shoals 
of  the  Past  with  a  pack-thread  cable  and  a  crooked  pin. 
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How  little  the  leather  of  war  can  have  foreseen  the  battle¬ 
fields  heaped  with  the  dead  and  dying  from  Bull’s  Bun  to 
Manasses  Junction  !  As  little  did  he  foresee  the  momentous 
social  questions,  waiting  solution,  when  the  emancipated 
blacks  should  multiply  phenomenally  in  a  congenial  climate, 
threatening  to  swamp  the  flow  of  civilisation  in  a  counter¬ 
flood.  But  some  of  Mr.  Wilbur’s  remarks  on  the  slave 
scandal  are  irresistibly  droll,  as  when  the  witty  divine, 
who  is  saturated  with  Scripture,  observes;  ‘It  was  said  of  old 
‘  time  that  riches  have  wings  ;  and  though  this  be  not  ap- 
‘  plicable  in  a  literal  sense  to  the  wealth  of  our  patriarchal 
‘  brethren  in  the  South,  yet  it  is  clear  that  their  possessions 
‘  have  legs,  and  an  unaccountable  pi-opensity  for  using  them 
‘  in  a  northern  direction.’  Severe  as  he  was  on  the  South¬ 
erners,  he  nevertheless  recognised  that  they  were  defending 
their  property,  taking  their  stand  on  their  traditional  pre¬ 
judices,  and  fighting,  in  fact,  for  social  existence.  He 
reserved  the  full  fury  of  his  indignation  for  their  allies  in 
the  North,  who  prostituted  conscience  to  party',  and  held  a 
blazing  candle  to  Satan.  He  never  wrote  more  scathing 
satires  than  those  on  time-serving  editors  and  time-serving 
candidates.  The  letter  from  the  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  to  Mr.  Biglow  might  be  commended  to  the  pereisal 
of  the  constituents  of  many  gentlemen  who,  like  the  blind 
guided  by  the  blind,  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
obsequious  lieutenants. 

‘  So,  to  begin  at  the  beginnin’ 

An’  come  directly  to  the  pint ; 

I  think  the  country’s  underpinniii’ 

Is  some  considerable  out  o’  jint. 

1  ain’t  agoin’  to  try  your  patience 
By  tellin’  who  does  this  or  that, 

I  don’t  make  no  insinovations, 

I  jest  let  on  I  smell  a  rat. 

That  is,  1  mean  it  seems  to  me  so, 
lint  if  the  public  think  I’m  wrong, 

I  won’t  deny  but  what  I  be  so. 

All’,  hict,  it  don’t  smell  very  strong. 

Ez  to  the  answerin’  o’  questions. 

I’m  an  ofl'  ox  at  being  druv, 

Though  I  ain’t  one  that  any  toil  shuns, 

’ll  give  our  folks  a  helpin’  shove. 

Kind  o’  permiscoous  I  go  it 

For  the  hole  country',  an’  the  ground 
I  take  as  nigh  as  I  can  show  it. 

Is  poofy  geu’ally  all  round.’ 
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Of  course  the  point  of  the  letter  is  in  the  postscript,  for 
corruption  flourishes,  like  cotton  in  the  Cai’olina  swamps, 
under  the  enlightened  constitution  of  the  States.  The  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  candidate’s  definite  profession  of  faith  is  the 
conditional  promise  of  an  appointment  to  Jaalam  lighthouse. 
As  for  Mr.  Sawin’s  personal  candidatui’e  for  the  White 
House,  it  is  burlesque  and  extravaganza  rather  than  satii-e  ; 
hut  there  are  delightful  passages  in  it.  He  hits  off  to  a 
hair  the  democratic  weakness  for  a  telling  epithet,  such  as 
that  which  carried  so  many  votes  for  ‘Old  Hickory,’  and 
which,  failing  anything  bettei’,  was  contented  to  familiarise 
the  adored  President  Lincoln  as  ‘  Old  Abe.’  Mr.  Sawin,  it 
will  be  remembered,  came  back  from  the  Mexican  campaign 
deplorably  shattered  in  health  and  body  and  with  but  a 
single  leg. 

'  Then  you  can  call  me  Tiinbertoes,  that’s  what  the  people  likes, 
Su’thin’  combinin’  morril  truth  with  pliancies  such  as  strikes.’ 

‘  Old  Timbertoes,  you  see,  ’s  a  creed  it’s  safe  to  be  quite  bold  on, 
There’s  nothin’  in ’t  the  other  side  can  anyways  get  hold  on.’ 

But,  as  nothing  hits  harder  than  exact  though  unwelcome 
truth,  the  most  telling  lines  are  those  on  the  gradual  conver¬ 
sion  by  circumstances  of  the  smooth-tongued  and  plausible 
American  ‘  Whigs.’ 

‘  Truth  is,  the  cutest  leadin’  Whigs,  ever  sence  fust  they  found 

AVich  side  the  bread  gut  buttered  on,  hev  kep’  a  edgin’  round ; 

They  kin’  o’  slijjt  the  planks  from  out  th’  ole  platform  one  by  one. 

An’  made  it  gradooally  new  ’fore  folks  know’d  wiit  was  done, 

Till  fur’z  I  know  there  ain’t  an  inch  thet  I  could  lay  my  han’  on ; 

But  I,  or  any  Demmercrat,  feels  coinf ’ruble  to  stand  on, 

An’  ole  AVhig  doctrines  act’lly  look,  their  occ’pants  bin’  gone, 

Lonesome  cz  steddles  on  a  marsh  without  no  hayricks  on.’ 

Mr.  Sawin’s  Mexican  experiences  came  as  an  unnecessary 
nggravation  to  the  invariable  difficulty  of  recruiting  native 
Americans  for  foreign  service.  The  pay  has  been  raised 
since  then ;  but  Mr.  Sawin,  though  his  moral  sense  was  un¬ 
developed,  felt  that  ninepence  a  day  came  low  for  murder. 
He  was  hurt  to  find  that  his  officers  ordered  him  about,  in 
place  of  standing  drinks  in  kindly  good-fellowship  or 
accepting  them  ;  and  from  his  dreams  of  glory  he  awakened 
to  learn  that  the  glory  ‘  lodged  ’  long  before  it  got  so  low  as 
the  rank  and  file.  In  fact,  it  was  his  coming  home  a  hopeless 
invalid  and  a  cripple  that  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  politics  and  the  Presidency.  His  purse  is  low,  but  he 
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feels  it  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  that  he  should  be¬ 
come  a  slaveowner,  even  if  he  can  only  pick  up  a  low- 
priced  black  baby.  Such  a  species  of  slaveholding  would 
be  simply  consistent  Avith  the  other  sham  pretensions  of 
every  eligible  candidate.  And  his  chase  of  the  runaAvay 
nigger  in  the  bush,  the  capture  of  Pompey  with  his  promis¬ 
ing  offspring — each  child  of  them  worth  twenty  dollars  in 
the  market — the  turning  of  the  tables  and  the  captive’s  sub¬ 
sequent  emancipation  as  being  incorrigibly  idle  and  not 
Avorth  his  keep — are  all  excellent  fooling  in  broad  comedy. 
All  the  better  that  here  and  there  is  a  very  pretty  touch  of 
pathos. 

‘  An’  even  he  looked,  I  vow  ho  groaned  ez  though  he’d  broke  hia  heart, 
lie  done  it  like  a  Av’ite  man,  too,  ez  nat’ral  ez  a  pietur’.’ 

The  second  series  of  the  ‘  Papers,’  like  almost  all  sequels, 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  comparatively  a  failure.  Mr. 
LoAA'ell  seems  to  acknoAvledge  as  much  Avhen  he  pleads  that 
self-consciousiiess  had  been  growing  upon  him,  and  that, 
having  learned  to  Avrite  anonymously,  he  felt  himself  ham¬ 
pered  at  eA'ery  turn.  The  Avriting  is  less  spontaneous : 
indeed,  it  reads  like  effort  instead  of  play.  His  patriotism 
had  been  blown  up  to  a  Avhite  heat  by  the  burning  passions 
excited  by  the  Civil  War,  and  perhaps,  as  Englishmen,  Ave 
are  prejudiced  against  that  series  by  the  severity — and  Ave 
may  add  the  unfairness — of  the  attacks  on  England.  We 
can  understand  that  any  Northern  man  should  have  keenly 
resented  the  assumed  carelessness  that  permitted  the  escape 
of  the  ‘Alabama’  and  her  consorts;  or  the  unsympathetic 
haste  Avith  which  one  at  least  of  the  leading  Liberal  states¬ 
men  assumed  the  inevitable  success  of  the  Secession.  But  Ave 
should  have  belicA^ed  that  Mr.  LoAvell  Avould  have  judged 
more  dispassionately  the  action  of  our  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  ‘  Trent.’  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  a  man  of  his 
intelligence  Avas  so  perversely  blinded  by  national  prejudice, 
Ave  can  conceive  and  fathom  the  vehement  feelings  of  his 
ignorant  and  infuriated  countrymen. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  Mr.  SaAvin’s  grotesque  and 
laughable  experiences  among  the  Southern  slaveholders. 
Laughable  to  us,  though  not  to  him.  But  that  ragged  and 
absolutely  unprejudiced  philosopher  had  learned  the  art  of 
putting  the  best  face  on  things.  If  misfortune  hits  him  hard, 
he  knocks  under  and  ‘  hollers,’  and  is  content  to  bide  his 
time.  Probably  he  Avas  conscious  that  neither  his  rags,  his 
looks,  nor  his  New  England  drawl  Avere  satisfactory  vouchers 
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to  character.  In  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  he  drops  into 
a  tavern,  where  a  gentleman,  drawing  a  revolver,  charges 
him  with  the  theft  of  a  missing  nigger.  As  he  is  ‘  all  the 
‘  stranger  that’s  around,’  no  time  is  allowed  for  setting  up 
a  defence  of  mistaken  identity.  It  is  a  case  of  summary 
Jed  wood  justice.  An  infuriated  Grand  Jui’y  sits  on  him  after 
he  has  been  tried,  condemned,  and  punished.  A  general 
goes  for  a  feather  bed,  and  it  is  the  judge  who  warms 
the  tar.  Tarred  and  feathered,  he  is  ridden  on  a  rail  to  the 
gaol,  where  he  is  to  be  entertained  indefinitely  at  the  cost 
of  the  community.  Years  roll  by  and  his  innocence  is  made 
clear.  Nothing  can  he  more  gratifying  than  the  honours 
paid  to  the  innocent.  A  colonel  offers  to  shoot  him  at 
sight,  if  he  cares  to  take  satisfaction  in  that  shape, 
and  promises,  moreover,  to  give  the  black  cause  of  the  mis¬ 
understanding  ‘  a  most  h - fired  licking,’  should  he  ever 

be  caught.  Ho  has  to  pay  a  trifle  for  the  feathers  and  the 
tar,  but  no  charge  is  made  for  the  ride  and  the  other 
fixings.  For  these  descendants  of  English  cavaliers  look  as 
closely  to  the  cents  and  the  dimes  as  any  Massachusetts 
pedlar  of  wooden  nutmegs.  And  after  all  the  liquor  has 
been  chalked  up  to  Mr.  Hawin — it  showed  a  childlike  con¬ 
fidence  if  they  hoped  to  be  paid  for  it — they  proceed  to  pass 
such  a  series  of  resolutions  as  may  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  ‘  Martin  Chuzzlewit.’  In  fact,  if  we  seek  a  lively  picture 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Southern  manners  and  ‘  institutions,’ 
we  should  set  a  satirical  Northerner  to  paint  it,  and  vice 
versa. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  second  series  without  noticing  the 
prefatory  disquisition  on  language.  The  defence  of  the 
New  England  dialects  of  the  American  is  a  masterly  piece 
of  learned  philological  work,  redeemed  from  anything  like 
dulness  by  perpetual  flashes  of  humour.  ]Mr.  Lowell 
demonstrates  that  many  of  the  words  and  expressions  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  vulgar  colloquialisms  are 
really  good  and  pure  old  English.  When  Mr.  Biglow  seems 
most  familiar  and  homely,  he  may^  be  speaking  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Yet  it  is  precisely  owing  to  our  habitual  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  language  of  modern  English  culture  that  the 
defence,  ingenious  as  it  is,  seems  rather  sophistical  than 
satisfactory'.  We  readily'  give  in  to  sxrch  examples  as  ‘Fall’ 
for  the  autumn ;  but  in  many  cases  corruption  has  evidently 
been  at  work,  and  has  changed  the  character  of  some 
venerable  phrase  or  word,  as  it  has  taken  unfortunate  liberties 
with  the  phonetic  spelling.  But  nowhere  does  Mr.  Lowell 
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show  more  surprisingly  the  marvellous  range  of  his  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reading,  as  well  as  the  tenacity  and  method  of 
an  extraordinarily  w'ell-disciplined  memory.  If  we  doubted 
the  continuity  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  we  should  find 
a  strong  argument  for  it  in  the  difficulty  of  believing  that 
such  intellectual  treasures  as  men  like  Lowell  have  been 
industriously  accumulating  should  be  wasted  and  dissipated 
at  the  touch  of  death. 

He  declared  that  he  always  hated  ijolitics,  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  addresses  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  formal  expres¬ 
sion  in  prose  of  the  opinions  broached  far  more  effectively 
in  his  satires.  The  best  worth  reading  is  the  address  on 
‘  Democracy,’  when,  in  1884,  he  spoke  to  a  Birmingham 
audience  in  a  tone  which  can  hardly  have  failed  to  strike 
them  by  its  novelty.  It  pleases  him  to  describe  ‘  Demo- 
‘  cracy  ’  as  a  topic  of  comparatively  abstract  interest,  and 
he  secures  himself  full  latitude  of  demonstration  by  under¬ 
taking  to  generalise  his  remarks.  He  avows  himself  a  Con¬ 
servative  by  temperament  and  education.  Conservative  as  he 
was,  his  speech  resolves  itself  into  a  defence  of  the  material 
and  social  results  of  democratic  expansion  in  the  States.  He 
had  heard  the  ruin  of  Massachusetts  confidently  predicted 
by  a  sagacious  political  seer,  when,  in  1840,  the  property 
qualification  for  the  suffrage  was  abolished.  It  was  believed 
to  have  put  public  credit  and  private  property  alike  at  the 
mercy  of  penniless  demagogues.  Twenty  years  later  he  saw 
the  Commonwealth  making  extraordinary  efforts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  to  keep  faith  with  its  creditors.  He  gives  the  explana¬ 
tion  in  characteristically  homely  form,  with  a  reference  to 
the  familiar  proverbial  philosophy  which  was  likely  to 
recommend  itself  to  his  listeners.  Of  course,  as  he  was 
talking  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  has  nothing  to 
say  of  such  scandals  os  those  of  the  Tammany  Ring.  ‘  The 
‘  beggar  is  in  the  saddle  at  last,’  cries  Proverbial  Wisdom. 
‘  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  former  experience,  doesn’t  he  ride 
‘  to  the  devil  ?  Because,  in  the  very  act  of  mounting,  he 
‘  ceased  to  be  a  beggar,  and  became  part-owner  of  the  piece  of 
‘  property  he  bestrides.’  As  for  the  literary  addresses,  many 
of  them  are  models  in  their  way,  for  he  spoke  with  the 
fluent  eloquence  of  an  American  on  subjects  in  which  he 
was  profoundly  interested,  and  as  to  which  he  was  excep¬ 
tionally  well  informed.  He  was  flattered  by  no  ordinary 
compliments  when  asked  to  unveil  in  England .  the  statues 
of  Coleridge  and  of  Fielding,  and  when  he  was  invited  to 
speak  to  the  memory  of  hia  friend  Dean  Stanley  at  the 
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commemorative  meeting  in  the  Chapter  House  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

We  are  inclined  to  associate  Lowell  with  books  and 
libraries,  platforms  and  drawing-rooms, — and  it  is  partly  his 
own  fault.  We  began  w'ith  a  brief  notice  of  his  ‘  Moosehead 
‘  Journal,’  but  he  has  written  far  too  little  on  rural  subjects. 
Yet  he  tells  us,  in  ‘  My  Garden  Acquaintance,’  that  he  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  countiy,  and  almost  in  the  same 
spot.  With  his  light  touch  and  his  playful  fancy  he  has 
made  it  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  his  articles.  He 
formed  friendships  with  guests  in  fur  and  feathers  almost  as 
close  as  those  of  White  of  Selborne,  whom  he  so  dearly 
loves  and  genially  ridicules. 

‘  Mr.  White  seems  never  to  have  had  any  harder  work  to  do  than  to 
study  the  hahits  of  his  feathered  fellow  townfolk,  or  to  watch  the  ripening 
of  his  peaches  on  the  wall.  lie  seems  to  have  lived  before  the  Fall 
Ilis  volumes  are  the  journal  of  Adam  in  Paradise, 

“  Annihilating  all  that’s  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade.” 

‘  ...  No  rumour  of  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  appears  to 
have  reached  him.  “  The  natural  term  of  a  hog’s  life  ”  has  more 
interest  for  him  than  the  fall  of  an  empire.  Ilurgoyne  may  surrender 
and  welcome ;  of  what  consequence  is  that  compared  with  the  fact  that 
he  can  explain  the  odd  tumbling  of  rooks  in  the  air  by  their  turning 
over  to  scratch  themselves  with  one  claw  ?  .  .  .  I  believe  he  would 
gladly  have  consented  to  be  eaten  by  a  tiger  or  a  crocodile  if  by  that 
means  the  presence  within  the  parish  limits  of  cither  of  those  anthropo¬ 
phagous  beasts  could  have  been  established.  lie  brags  of  no  lino 
society,  but  is  plainly  elated  by  “  having  considerable  acquaintance 
with  a  tame  barn  owl.”  ’ 

And  hear  Mr.  Lowell  on  the  old  Sussex  tortoise  and  its 
biographer : — 

‘  It  is  clear  White  fell  in  love  with  it  at  first  sight.  We  have  no 
means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  his  passion;  but  in  1780  we  find  him 
eloping  with  its  object  in  a  postchaise,  and  “  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
the  journey  so  perfectly  roused  it  that  when  I  turned  it  out  in  a 
border  it  walked  twice  down  to  the  bottom  of  my  garden.”  It  reads 
like  a  “  Court  Journal :  ” — “  Yesterday  morning  1 1. II. II.  the  Princess 
Alice  took  an  airing  on  the  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle.”  ’ 

Going  back  across  the  Atlantic  to  Mr.  Lowell’s  own  garden 
and  grounds  in  New  England,  we  are  reminded  on  each 
page  of  Sir  Edwai'd  Hamley  in  ‘  Our  Poor  Eelations,’  with 
whom  Hamley  sympathises  so  heartily.  Like  White  or 
Hamley,  we  fancy  Mr.  Lowell  must  have  found  gardens  and 
orchards  a  snare  and  a  distraction.  He  would  leave  the 
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Fathers,  the  classics,  or  his  satires  at  any  moment  for  the  irre¬ 
sistible  attraction  of  the  scream  of  a  blue  jay  or  the  melodious 
mimicry  of  the  cat-bird.  Like  White,  he  made  continual  notes, 
or  rather,  as  he  modestly  calls  them,  memoires  four  servir. 
Though  devoted  to  his  birds,  he  does  not  flatter  them.  He 
does  not  believe  in  their  marvellous  prescience  as  meteoro¬ 
logists.  The  migrants  often  make  fatal  mistakes  in  their 
faith  in  an  ordinary  procession  of  the  seasons.  But  he  likes 
them  none  the  worse  that  they  are  no  wiser  than  himself. 
The  familiar  robin  seems  to  be  his  favourite.  The  American 
robin  is  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  wintering  abroad,  or  at 
least  of  betaking  himself  to  the  woods  or  forests,  and  so  his 
appearance  in  the  garden  is  welcomed  as  a  presage  of  imme¬ 
diate  spring.  But  if  the  thermometer  should  unexpectedly 
relapse  below  zero,  the  robin  is  not  only  content,  but  cheer¬ 
ful.  He  is  given  to  gormandising,  or  rather  to  gluttony,  and 
so  practical  market  gai'deners  consider  him  a  pest.  As  for 
Lowell,  who  is  indifferent  to  dessert,  he  would  rather  sacrifice 
his  raspberries  than  his  robins.  ‘He  keeps  a  strict  eye 
‘  on  your  fruit,  and  knows  to  a  shade  of  purple  when 
‘  your  grapes  have  cooked  long  enough  in  the  sun.’ 
Apropos  to  which,  as  Artemus  Ward  w’ould  have  said,  Lowell 
relates  a  little  anecdote.  There  had  been  a  protracted 
drought,  and  the  robins  had  disappeai'ed.  He  rather  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  the  eclipse,  for  a  cherished  grape  vine, 
somewhat  shy  of  bearing,  had  been  covering  itself  with 
tempting  clusters.  He  watched  them  anxiously,  and  waited 
for  the  perfection  of  the  vintage. 

‘  But  the  robins  somehow  had  kept  note  of  them.  They  must  have 
sent  out  spies,  as  did  the  Jews  into  the  Promised  Land,  before  I  was 
stirring.  When  I  wont  with  my  basket,  at  least  a  dozen  of  these 
winged  intriguers  bustled  out  from  among  the  loaves,  and,  alighting  on 
the  nearest  trees,  exchanged  some  remarks  about  me  of  a  derogatory 
nature.  They  had  fairly  sacked  the  vine.’ 

Then  the  cat-birds  are  as  shy  as  the  robins  are  the  reverse. 
The  cat-bird  takes  his  tithes  of  the  fruits,  but  he  more  than 
atones  for  his  thefts  by  his  minstrelsy.  Even  their  rehearsals 
are  pleasant,  and  their  practice  is  melodious.  ‘  They  differ 
‘  greatly  in  vocal  talent,  but  all  have  a  delightful  way  of 
‘  croning  over,  and,  as  it  were,  rehearsing  the  song  in  an 
‘  undertone.’  There  is  a  tale  of  the  blue  jays  whicb  is  good, 
and  would  seem  still  better,  did  we  not  remember  Mark 
Twain’s  inimitable  apologue  of  the  consultations  over  the 
bottomless  hole  in  his  ‘  Innocents  Abroad.’  It  is  comical  to 
hear  of  the  crows  being  victims  to  the  tender  passion  j  and 
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Mr.  Lowell  remarks  that  their  persistent  efforts  to  soften  their 
croaking  into  sentiment  and  sighs  remind  him  of  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  boatman  quoting  Tennyson.  Besides  the  cat-birds  and 
the  blue  jays,  the  American  gardens  have  sundry  brilliant 
visitors,  which  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  our  islands.  The 
orioles  are  flashing  and  flitting  through  the  foliage,  and 
swinging  in  hammocks  slung  to  the  pendulous  boughs.  Now 
and  then  the  bobolink  would  appear,  the  most  irrepressible 
of  rapturous  vocalists,  and  shaking  surrounding  creation 
like  the  corncrake,  as  he  trills  out  his  tenor-like  solos  from 
dawn  till  dusk.  And  on  that  rural  concert  we  may  let  down 
the  curtain.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  accomplished 
scholar,  the  satirist,  and  the  diplomatist,  in  failing  health 
and  in  the  fall  of  life,  still  finding  innocent  enjoyment  in 
the  country  where  he  was  born,  till  death  stole  quietly  upon 
him  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  he  was  peacefully  gathered 
to  his  Puritan  forefathers. 


Art.  V. — Fortification.  By  Major  G.  S.  Clarke,  R.E., 

(j.M.G.  8vo.  London :  1891. 

IY/Tajor  Clarke  has  taken  upon  himself  a  serious  respon 
sibility.  Fortification  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon 
as  a  science  so  abstruse  and  technical,  so  full  of  details,  and 
involving  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  cognate  arts,  building, 
architecture,  and  the  like,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  even 
educated  soldiers  have  been  content  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  receive  a  special  training  in  the  construction 
of  defensive  w'orks.  The  ordinary  civilian,  interest  himself 
as  he  may  in  other  branches  of  the  military  art,  makes  no 
attempt  to  rush  in  where  those  better  qualified  than  him¬ 
self  forbear  to  tread.  Nor  have  the  Engineers  encouraged 
the  uninitiated  to  intrude  upon  their  domain.  They  have 
doubtless  considered  it  impossible  for  anyone  who  lacks 
technical  training  to  acquire  more  than  the  little  knowledge 
which  is  proverbially  so  dangerous.  But  fortification,  in 
step  with  other  branches  of  the  military  art,  is  in  process 
of  transformation.  As  is  the  case  with  strategy  and  tactics, 
general  principles  still  hold  good  ;  but  improvements  in 
firearms  and  more  powerful  explosives  have  wrought  havoc 
amongst  details  which  have  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  tendency  of  this  process  is  towards  simpli¬ 
fication,  and  an  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  now  declares 
that  fortification  is  more  a  question  of  common  sense  than 
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of  bricks  and  mortar ;  that  not  only  soldiers  who  are  with¬ 
out  technical  training  may  easily  learn  how  to  employ  the 
art  in  its  most  effective  form,  but  that  men  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  military  aftairs  may  be  trusted  to  give 
intelligent  judgement  on  the  problems  which  have  hitherto 
constituted  the  preserve  of  the  engineer.  In  effect,  not  only 
officers  of  those  arms  of  the  service  who  would  have  to 
defend  the  works  which  the  sapper  constructs,  but  the 
civilians  who  pay  for  the  construction  of  those  works,  are 
invited  to  penetrate  the  arcana  and  to  inspire  the  oracle. 
The  book  before  ns  has  been  written 

in  the  hope  of  aiding  tlio  solution  of  some  difficulties,  of  clearing 
away  some  of  the  cobwebs  in  which  fortification  lies  half  smotliered, 
and  of  attracting  a  larger  class  of  thinkers  to  a  subject  which  has  no 
real  mysteries.  The  intelligence  with  which  military  f|uestions  are 
discussed  has  markedly  increased  of  late  years ;  and  the  more  that 
intelligence  can  be  developed,  the  less  will  be  the  risks  of  those  mistakes 
of  policy  for  which  a  nation  pays  dearly.  (P.  vii.) 

The  author  complains  that  the  number  of  works  on  forti¬ 
fication  in  the  English  language  is  but  small.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  volume  now  before  us  will  scarcely  fill,  for 
the  English  student,  the  place  of  the  sumptuous  volumes 
which  annually  appear  in  Paris  and  Brussels ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  dry  bones  of  the  science  have  ever  been  clothed 
with  a  more  brilliant  texture.  For  the  first  time,  fortifica¬ 
tion  is  presented  in  a  guise  which  fascinates  rather  than 
repels.  Even  were  the  object  one  of  less  importance  to 
the  Empire,  the  vivid  style,  the  clear  explanation  of  general 
principles,  the  searching  criticism,  and  the  historical  illus¬ 
trations  with  which  Major  Clarke’s  work  abounds,  will, 
doubtless,  attract  many  others  besides  military  readers  ;  and 
those  who  believe  it  necessary  to  hold  decided  views  on  the 
questions  of  the  day  will  now  be  induced  to  frame  their  own 
conclusions  whenever  questions  of  fortification  are  brought 
before  the  public.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  conclu¬ 
sions  will,  in  default  of  extended  knowledge,  be  those  which 
are  so  ably  expounded  by  the  writer  who  first  introduced 
them  to  the  subject.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  if  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  volume  before  us  as  an 
educational  medium.  Of  its  literary  merits  we  have  said 
enough ;  even  the  spice  of  satire  which  seasons  these  pages 
detracts  in  no  wise  from  their  intrinsic  value,  although  the 
very  abundance  of  this  seasoning  may  raise  a  suspicion  that 
the  writer  is  sometimes  more  intent  on  demolishing  the 
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theories  of  others  than,  on  proving  the  superiority  of 
his  own. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  inland  for¬ 
tresses  and  coast  defences.  As  regards  the  latter,  we  may  say 
at  once  that  Major  Clarke  has  crystallised  principles  and  de¬ 
fined  opinions  which  for  some  years  have  been  floating  in  solu¬ 
tion.  This  portion  of  his  work,  dealing  with  construction 
I’ather  than  destruction,  has  been  done  temperately  and  con¬ 
clusively.  The  first  portion,  however,  dealing  with  a  cpies- 
tion  of  more  general  importance,  and  of  far  older  standing, 
than  that  of  coast  defence,  is  chiefly  an  endeavour  to  clear 
the  way,  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  the  old  methods, 
and  the  useless  expense  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
to  supersede  them.  The  task  is  here  a  hundredfold  more 
difficult.  Major  Clarke  cannot  certainly  be  accused  of 
shirking  it.  So  vigorous  an  onslaught  on  the  teaching  of 
the  past  has  been  seldom  made.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  the  vei’y  vehemence  of  his  attack  has 
not  introduced  some  confusion  in  his  array  of  arguments ; 
whether  a  more  deliberate  observation  of  his  opponent’s 
position  would  not  have  shown  that  there  are  certain 
points  which  are  absolutely  unassailable. 

The  conclusion  with  respect  to  inland  fortresses  to  which 
he  comes  is  that 

‘a  Plevna  (complete  in  all  that  time  and  labour  render  possible), 
properly  armed  and  fully  organised,  will  fullil  all  the  requirements  of 
defence,  and,  whatever  may  l)e  the  advances  in  the  weapons  of 
attack,  can  never  become  either  so  hopelessly  inadequate,  or  so 
difficult  to  renovate,  as  now  are  most  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
schoolmen.’ 

Now  our  objection  to  this  torse  summing  up  of  the 
whole  case  is  that  Plevna,  properly  speaking,  was  not  a 
fortress  at  all.  It  was  an  entrenched  position,  held  by 
40,000  veteran  soldiers,  fresh  from  three  years  of  successful 
service  in  Servia,  under  a  chief  they  loved  and  trusted, 
accompanied  by  officers  who,  in  their  late  campaigns,  had 
acquired  a  wide  practical  experience  in  the  construction  of 
defensive  works.  A  fortress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally 
defined  as  lines  which,  covering  an  arsenal,  a  dockyard,  a 
road,  or  a  river,  can  be  held  by  either  a  small  garrison  or  by 
a  force  of  inferior  or  demoralised  troops,  leaving  the  field- 
army  free  to  mancouvre  in  other  quarters  of  the  theatre  of 
war.  Tel  el-Kebir  was  an  entrenched  position.  It  certainly 
did  not  fulfil  the  definition  of  a  fortress.  The  castle  of 
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Burgos  was  a  fortress,  not,  indeed,  ‘a  masterpiece  of  tlie 
schoolmen,’  but  still  protected  by  a  broad  ditch,  a  shot- 
proof  parapet,  ingenious  flanks,  retrenchments,  and  a  reduit. 
Garrisoned  by  2,000  men,  and  armed  with  2G  pieces  of 
ordnance,  it  successfully  resisted  for  more  than  a  month  the 
attack  of  24,000  British  troo^js,  and  delayed  the  Duke’s 
advance  into  Spain  for  nearly  a  whole  year. 

Engineers  are  agreed  that  the  defences  of  a  capital,  of 
an  arsenal,  or  of  a  dockyard  should  rely  in  the  first  instance 
on  a  chain  of  detached  forts,  surrounding  the  area  to  bo 
protected  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  place 
itself,  and  placed  at  intervals  varying  from  d,0l)0  to  5,000 
yards.  Major  Clarke  proposes  that  for  these  forts  should 
be  substituted  redoubts  designed  for  infantry  and  machine 
guns ;  that  the  artillery  of  the  defence  should  be  moveable, 
and  be  worked  in  the  intervals,  supported  by  the  field  army. 
These  redoubts,  he  says,  in  conjunction  with  the  field  defence 
of  the  intervals,  will  amply  suffice  to  render  the  position 
incapable  of  being  taken  by  assault.  Tliey  are  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  constructed  in  time  of  peace,  and  lacking  nothing 
but  Iheir  garrisons  and  armament  when  war  is  declared. 
They  are  either  without  ditches  or  with  ditches  of  which 
the  escarps  are  no  more  than  9  feet  high,  but  they  contain 
bomb-proof  cover  and  are  protected  by  an  ingenious  series 
of  obstacles. 

‘  Land  mines  can  be  employed  at  the  foot  cf  the  counterscarp  (where 
ditches  are  made),  or  a  suitable  growth  of  low,  prickly  shrub  might 
suffice.  ...  A  good  obs'acle  should  he  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
counterscarp,  covered  by  the  glacis.  A  strong  hedge  cut  down  to  a 
level  slightly  above  the  crest  of  the  glacis  would  he  very  effective.  An 
advanced  glacis  coverirg  another  line  of  obstacles  can  be  employed  if 
the  ground  admits.  The  glacis  should  be  planted  with  trees,  which 
can  be  felled  when  required  and  interlaced  to  form  (ihxttin,  while  the 
roots  and  stumps  will  effectually  jireveut  ^ajiping.  The  bottom  of  the 
ditch  should  be  planted  .  .  .  sub-tropical  plant'^,  such  ns  the  prickly  pear 
and  Spanish  bayonet,  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  jjiirpose.’ 

To  these  picturesque  adjuncts  are  added  an  unclimbable 
sunk  fence  and  strong  permanent  entanglements  on  the 
glacis,  and  beyond  these  may  be  field  obstacles  and  land 
mines. 

A  redoubt  defended  by  such  a  series  of  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  impediments,  and  manned  by  good  troops,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  considered  impregnable ;  but  in  war  evejtts  inarch 
rapidly,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  time  and  labour  would 
be  wanting  to  construct  the  abattis,  to  connect  the  mines, 
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or  lay  out  the  prickly  gardens.  Secondly,  and  this  is  an 
important  point,  it  is  unwise  to  calculate  on  having  good 
troops  to  man  the  parapets.  The  field  army  cannot  be  split 
up  so  as  to  protect  every  point.  There  will  always  be  certain 
localities  which  must  be  left  to  the  safe  keeping  of  small 
garrisons,  or  of  troops  which  correspond  to  our  own  militia 
and  volunteers.  Under  such  conditions  we  still  hold  that 
detached  forts  with  high  scarps,  which  form  the  principal 
means  of  defence,  are  of  far  more  value  than  redoubts  of  the 
above  type.  The  fall  of  two  or  three  redoubts  would 
jeopardise  the  safety  of  the  place.  Through  the  gaps  thus 
opened  the  enemy  would  pour  his  attacking  columns ;  or 
on  the  heights  occupied  by  the  works  would  find  positions 
for  his  batteries,  probably  within  range  of  the  town  itself. 
Such  works,  then,  must  be  absolutely  sturmfrei,  and  the 
only  really  efficient  obstacle  is  a  ditch  from  which  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  men  to  reach  the  parapets.  The 
moral  strength  which  such  an  obstacle  would  give  to  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  inferior  or  demoralised  troops  is  an  important 
factor,  but  its  chief  value  is  that  the  assailant  would  have 
to  renounce  all  idea  of  seizing  the  fortress  by  a  coup  de  main. 
Had  he  only  redoubts  in  front  of  him,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  such  a  course  would  be  attempted.  Sir  Edward 
Hamley,  in  his  clear  and  pictui'csque  account  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  has  lately  reminded  us  that 

‘on  the  (lay  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  Sir  Eclninncl  Lyons,  second  in 
conuT.and  of  the  fleet,  urged  Lord  Itaglan  to  follow  np  ihe  success,  and 
try  to  take  the  nor  them  f()rts  [of  Sebastopol]  by  a  coup  de  uuiin.  But 
on  the  highest  ])art  of  the  ground  there  was  the  Star  Fort,  with  the 
trenches  and  batteries  in  continuation  of  it.  This  fort  was  a  permanent 
work  of  700  yards’ extent  jound  the  lines  of  fire;  it  had  escarps  of 
masonry  and  a  glacis,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  twelve  feet  deep 
iind  eighteen  feet  wide.’  * 

It  is  true  that  Todleben,  the  groat  Russian  engineer  and 
the  hero  of  the  cainptiign,  represents  in  his  account  of  the 
siege  the  storming  of  this  fort,  although  armed  with  forty- 
seven  guns,  as  an  easy  matter,  but,  as  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
very  justly  observes,  ‘  not  only  his  opinions  but  his  fiicts  are 
‘  frequently  more  than  questionable,  and  he  gives  but  too 
‘  much  reason  to  infer  that  he  exaggerated  the  insufficiency 
‘  of  the  means  of  resistance  in  order  to  assert  the  importance 
‘  of  his  own  splendid  services  in  enabling  the  garrison  to 


*  The  War  in  the  Crimea,  by  General  Sir  Edward  Ilamley, 
K.C.B  ,  pp.  C8,  71.  London:  181)1. 
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‘  make  so  memorable  a  defence.’  At  the  same  time  it  is 
•well  to  notice  that  the  assault  of  so  strong  a  work  as  the 
Star  Fort  was  thought  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Would  Major  Clarke’s  infantry  redoubts  have  saved  either 
Sebastopol  or  Paris?  Was  not  the  fact  that  in  both  cases 
the  invaders  were  compelled  to  sit  down  to  the  tedious 
processes  of  siege  and  investment  a  triumph  fur  permanent 
fortifications  of  the  massive  sort  ? 

The  very  boldness  of  the  suggestion  that  it  is  better  to 
trust  to  earthen  parapets  and  simple  obstacles,  to  stout 
hearts  and  steady  rifles,  than  to  massive  structures  of  cement 
and  granite,  defended  by  vast  ditches  and  strengthened  by 
iron  cupolas,  is  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  Nor  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  that  a  leader  as  confident  in  his  own  skill 
as  in  the  discipline  and  mettle  of  his  troops,  in  the  efficiency 
of  his  staff  as  in  the  training  of  his  artillery,  in  the  vigilance 
of  his  outposts  as  in  the  perfection  of  his  organisation,  would 
make  a  Plevna  or  a  Petersburg  of  any  position  whatsoever. 
But,  as  the  successful  maintenance  of  any  defensive  position 
is,  after  all,  a  question  of  morale,  it  is  essential  that  nothing 
should  be  neglected  which  might  increase,  or  nothing  done 
which  might  prejudice,  that  morale.  Human  nature,  in  all 
its  weakness,  has  to  be  considered  in  fortification  as  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  the  engineer  has  often  to  use  his  art 
for  the  benefit  of  troops  of  inferior  calibre,  with  leaders 
new  to  their  work,  a  hastily  selected  staff,  and  an  untried 
system  of  organisation. 

Major  Clarke's  parting  shot  at  the  ‘schoolmen,’  quoted 
above,  is  but  the  final  salvo  of  a  long-continued  bombard¬ 
ment.  From  preface  to  peroration  he  is  full  of  denunciations 
against  text-books,  professors,  theorists,  and  systems.  It 
Avould  almost  seem  that  he  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  image 
of  some  oi)ponent  more  tenacious  of  tradition,  but  perhaps 
less  impulsive  than  himself ;  narrower  in  view,  but,  it  may 
be,  of  equally  sound  judgement.  But  Ave  cannot  agree  with 
his  sweeping  denunciations  of  his  predecessors.  Of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  Ave  say,  for  although  he  prefers  earthen  slopes 
and  iron  railings  to  cupolas  constructed  of  iron  plates  and 
ditches  Avhose  scarps  are  revetted  Avith  masonry,  he  is  but 
the  advocate  of  a  system  after  all,  and  can  scarcely  be  more 
of  a  practical  soldier  than  those  Avho,  like  himself,  have 
suggested  important  changes  in  the  art  of  the  engineer. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that,  ‘  by  exaggerating  the  mysteries 
‘  of  the  science,  the  sense  of  proportion  is  dulled,  and  real 
‘  military  requirements  are  obscured  in  futile  tricks  of 
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‘design;’  that,  in  certain  cases,  ‘after  vast  sums  have 
‘  been  swallowed  up  in  excavations  and  brickworks,  all  the 
‘  essentials  of  a  fighting  position  have  been  found  wanting.’ 
But  because  some  of  his  disciples  have  forgotten  that 
Vauban,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  fortification  as 
practised  in  modern  times,  was,  above  all,  a  great  tactician, 
that  he  laid  down  that  in  all  fortification  the  lie  of  the 
ground  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  there  is  no 
reason  that  the  principles  on  which  he  based  his  system 
should  be  ignored. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features,  not  only  of  the  system 
•which  takes  its  name  from  the  French  marshal,  but  of  every 
other  system  except  that  advocated  by  Major  Clarke,  is  the 
ditch.  His  typical  redoubts,  a  series  of  wliich  are  to  take 
the  place  of  the  massive  structures  of  masonry  and  the 
ditches,  at  least  forty  feet  in  depth,  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  essential  to  a  fortress,  have  low  parapets,  without 
ditches;  or  if  such  adjuncts,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  site 
or  other  reasons,  are  considered  absolutely  necessary,  with 
unflanked  ditches  only  nine  feet  deep.  Passing  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  a  ditch  of  such  dimensions  is  scarcely  an 
obstacle  at  all,  we  may  first  of  all  notice  that  it  is  lu’oposed 
to  substitute  for  the  ditch  an  unclimbable  sunk  fence,  and  a 
strong  permanent  entanglement ;  and,  secondly,  that  Ave  are 
asked  to  believe  that  these  are  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
that  can  be  created.  The  question  arises.  Are  these  obstruc¬ 
tions  as  effective  against  surprise  or  a  determined  assault  as 
the  broad  ditches  with  high  perpendicular  Avails,  ranging 
from  tAventy-four  to  even  sixty  feet  or  more  in  height,  Avhich 
have  hitherto  distinguished  permanent  fortifications  W e 
have  no  direct  experience  to  guide  us.  The  unclimbable 
sunk  fence,  exposed  to  the  full  fire  of  the  pai-aiJct,  has  not 
yet  been  tried  in  Avar.  But  Avorks  have  before  noAv  been 
defended  by  rows  of  palisading — stout  timbers  seA^en  feet  in 
height — placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch ;  and  yet  so  for¬ 
midable  an  obstacle  as  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  arrest 
a  determined  rush.  It  is  an  old  story  that  Avhen  men’s  blood 
is  up  physical  difficulties  count  for  nothing.  Many  a  soldier 
has  taken  part  in  the  successful  assault  of  a  fortified  line 
Avho  cannot  in  the  least  remember  Iioav  he  crossed  the  mate¬ 
rial  obstacles  that  to  his  after  reflection  appeared  almost 
impassable.  Men  must  understand  Avar  very  thoroughly 
indeed  before  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  Avhat  is  an  efficient 
obstacle  and  Avhat  is  not.  ‘  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,’  and 
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the  heroism  of  a  storming  party  has  before  now  mocked  the 
most  formidable  barriers  raised  by  art  or  nature. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  engineer  has  to 
contend  is  the  necessity  of  combining  security  against  sur¬ 
prise  and  escalade  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  opei’ations 
of  a  siege.  The  devices  which  ensui'e  the  one  detract  from 
the  other.  The  bastion  trace  was  designed  to  increase  the 
former.  To  inake  escalade  impracticable  it  was  found 
necessary  to  flank  the  ditches,  lint  the  bastions,  effective 
as  they  were  as  a  means  of  defeating  an  assault,  w*eakened 
the  power  of  resisting  a  bombardment,  and  Vauban,  who 
had  himself  brought  the  system  into  iiniversal  use,  inva¬ 
riably  made  the  face  of  the  bastion  the  objective  of  his 
attack,  for  it  Avas  the  Aveakest  point  of  the  adversary’s  line. 
It  Avill  doubtless  appear  to  those  who  favour  Major  Clarke’s 
ideas  that  in  urging  the  necessity  of  a  ditch  in  order  to 
make  a  Avork  stiirmfrci,  Ave  are  but  following  in  Vauban’s 
Avake — avoiding  Scylla  only  to  fall  into  CharyMis.  A  ditch, 
to  be  an  effecti\'e  obstacle,  must  be  deep,  and  the  counterscarp 
at  least  must  be  rev'etted.  Noav  any  revetment,  if  it  is  liable 
to  be  assailed  by  artillery  fire,  must  be  substantial  in  the 
extreme,  and  therefore  exceedingly  costly.  But,  unless  the 
site  of  a  Avork  be  particularly  unfavourable,  the  counterscarp 
is  seldom  exposed  to  fire,  and  a  detached  Avail  may  be  added. 
Provided  the  counterscarp  be  high  enough  to  deter  the 
stormers  from  jumping  doAvn,  an  escarp  of  earth,  at  the 
normal  slope,  actually  strengthens  the  Avork. 

The  question  of  ditch-flanking  Major  Clarke  considers 
unimportant,  and  he  ridicules  General  Brialmont  for  having 
discussed  it  at  inordinate  length ;  *  but,  merely  recalling 
the  fact  that  flanked  ditches  Avere  in  great  part  responsible 
for  the  terrible  losses  at  Badajoz  and  for  the  repulse  of  the 
first  attack  on  the  breach  of  St.  Sebastian,!  Ave  would  remind 
him  that  the  great  redoubt  at  Goray-Dubnik,  on  the  Plevna- 
Orkanieh  road,  fell  to  the  Russian  guard  under  Gourko 
solely  in  consequence  of  its  unflanked  ditch.  A  smaller 
earthwork,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  clumssee,  had  been 
captured  early  in  the  day,  but  all  further  attempts  to  advance 
had  been  roughly  checked. 

‘  Every  time  the  men  tried  to  go  forAvard,’  Avrites  tlic  correspondent 
of  tlie  ‘  J)aily  News,’  ‘  tliey  eitlier  tell,  struck  by  a  Turkish  ball,  or  sought 

*  Fortification  du  Temps  present.  Par  le  General  Brialmont. 

t  Guerre  de  la  IV'ninsule.  Par  J.  Belmas,  Chef  du  Bataillon  du 
Genie.  Paris:  1838.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  31G,  352-3,  C23. 
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cover  at  once  from  the  fiendit-h  hail  that  ■vvas  thrown  in  their  faces 
from  the  great  redoubt.  Now  began  a  kind  of  light  never  conceived 
of  by  the  olficcr.^*,  V)Ut  wliich  the  men  found,  naturally  enough,  was  the 
only  thing  to  do.  Tluiy  had  been  ordered  by  the  general,  when  they 
advanced,  to  go  into  that  great  sf|narc  mound  of  earth  that  crowned 
the  hill,  and  they  never  thought  lor  a  moment,  but  the  order  must  be 
obeyed.  As  the  day  went  on  a  few  brave  fellows  stole  out  from  the 
captured  earthwork,  dodged  behind  tirst  one  and  then  another  natural 
bit  of  cover,  and  got  into  a  little  house  wh.ieh  stood  (m  the  west  side 
of  the  ctiaiissce.  Now  it  became  the  smart  thing  to  do  to  jump  from 
the  little  redotd)t  into  the  ditch,  then  rush  into  the  little  house.  .  .  . 
One  soldier  dared  the  other;  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  first  one 
spread  like  a  contagion,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  little  house  was  so 
full  that  tho.se  who  came  last  of  tdl,  out  of  breath,  could  find  no  cover 
there,  and  were  obliged  to  go  on  further,  and  did  go  on,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  very  ditch  of  the  great  redoubt.  .  .  . 

‘  The  few  who  got  into  the  ditch  found  it  the  only  place  where  there 
was  perfect  .shelter,  much  to  their  surprise,  and  beckoned  and  called 
the  others  to  follow  them,  which  they  did  as  opportunity  offered,  until 
there  was  quite  a  force  under  the  very  noses  of  the  enemy.  The  Turks 
could  not  fire  on  them,  because  to  hit  them  they  were  obliged  to  stand 
up  on  the  parapet,  and  this  was  certain  death.  Beams  and  stones  were 
playfully  thrown  over  into  the  ditch,  and  the  Russians  responded  play¬ 
fully  with  lumps  of  earth  and  pebbles;  but  all  the  time  they  stayed 
there  they  were  not  idle,  for  they  diligently  dug  in  the  steep  bank  of 
the  ditch  .steps  by  which  they  might  reach  the  parapet.  The  number 
of  men  increased  rapitlly  as  night  approached,  and  at  last  they  with 
one  accord  clambered  up  the  bank,  sprang  upon  the  parai)et,  and 
bayoneted  the  defenders  of  the  redoubt  with  resistless  energy.’  * 

It  is  impossible  to  underrate  the  efllciency  of  the  ditch  as 
an  obstacle,  and  it  would  be  more  than  injudicious  to  neglect 
this  means  of  affording  a  garrison  absolute  security  against 
assault.  It  has  advantages  which  no  other  obstacle  possesses. 
If  the  counterscarp  is  high,  the  descent  has  to  bo  effected 
by  ladders.  This  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  break  the  order 
and  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the  attacking  force.  Again, 
within  the  ditch  itself  supplementaiy  obstacles  may  be  pro¬ 
vided.  ‘  A  deep  cut  [cunette]  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
‘  ditch  [at  Badajoz]  was  filled  with  water  from  the  inunda- 
‘  tion ;  into  that  watery  snare  the  head  of  the  fourth  divi- 
*  sion  fell,  and  it  is  said  above  a  hundred  fusileers,  the  men 
‘  of  Albuera,  were  there  smothered.’  f  It  has,  moreover, 
been  suggested  by  Captain  Jackson,  R.E.,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  should  be  paved  with  concrete,  sloping  towards 

*  Daily  News  War  Correspomleuco,  vol.  ii.  pp.  31-2.  London: 
1878. 

f  Napier’s  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  vol.  iv.  p.  IIG. 
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the  centre  :  a  device  which  would  render  scaling  ladders 
useless.  But  ditches,  however  deep  and  hroad,  although 
they  may  prevent,  as  did  those  of  the  Fi-ench  fortresses  in 
1870,  all  attempts  at  surprise  or  a  coup  de  main,  will  not 
prevent  the  ultimate  reduction  of  a  fortress,  provided  that 
the  assailant  is  undisturbed.  ‘A  siege,’  says  Sir  John 
Jones,  ‘  scientifically  prosecuted,  is  beautifully  certain  in  its 
‘  progress  and  result.’  *  But  a  ditch  Avill  delay  capture. 
Even  if  the  escarp  be  breached,  the  counterscarp  is  difficult 
to  destroy,  except  bj’-  mining ;  caponiers  are  comparatively 
secure  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  means  exist  of  bringing  a  flanking 
fire  to  bear,  the  ditch  is  still  a  formidable  obstacle.  To  com¬ 
pel  the  foe  to  resort  to  mining  is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  be¬ 
sieged — a  gain  in  time ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that,  in  forti'ess  warfare,  time  is  the  first  objective  of  the 
defence.  Even  shallow  ditches  have  before  now  proved 
their  value.  Wo  may  instance  the  first  attack  on  Les 
Perches  redoubts  at  Belfort,  January  2G,  1871:  ‘The  left 
‘  column  had  five  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  un- 
‘  wounded  men  taken  prisoners,  as  they  were  sun-ounded  by 
‘  a  superior  force  in  the  ditches,  from  which  they  could  not 
‘  escape.’  These  ditches  wore  but  nine  feet  deep,  but  ‘  the 
‘  commandant  of  the  trenches,  in  expectation  of  an  assault, 
‘  had  placed  two  battalions  in  reserve  in  rear  of  the  forts, 
‘  who,  advancing  at  the  right  moment,  repulsed  the 
attack.’  t 

The  sunken  fence  suggested  by  our  author  differs  from  the 
palisade  in  being  constructed  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
work  and  under  full  fii’e  of  the  parapet,  in  much  the  same 
position  as  that  in  which  ahattis,  which,  to  all  appearance,  is 
absolutely  impassable  under  fire,  is  usually  placed.  And 
yet,  if  we  turn  to  history,  do  we  find  that  ahattis  has  always 
given  the  defenders  absolute  security?  No  obstacle  was 
more  common  in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  yet  the 
passage  of  great  breadths  was  so  often  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  operations  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  a  circumstance  that  the  assailants,  before  storming 
the  work,  were  obliged  to  cross  an  intervening  space 
covered  with  prostrate  trunks,  closely  interlaced  and  with 
sharp-pointed  branches,  is,  at  most,  but  incidentally  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  true  that  in  these  assaults  the  assailants,  as  a 
rule,  lost  heavily ;  but  their  success  proved  that  a  fortified 

*  Journal  of  the  Sieges  in  Spain.  London:  1846.  Vol.  i.  p.  xv. 

t  Siege  Operations  in  1870-1.  London  :  1877.  Pp.  183-5. 
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post  is  not  proof,  even  when  protected  by  a  formidable  ob¬ 
stacle,  against  the  determined  onslaught  of  far  superior 
numbers.  Moreover,  fog,  darkness,  storm,  want  of  vigilance, 
are  all  circumstances  which  favour  the  passage  of  obstacles.* 
We  may  bo  permitted  to  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  a  sunk 
fence  would  have  ('ffectually  impeded  the  rush  of  the 
stormers  of  Tel-Cl-Kebir.  The  rilles  of  the  defenders,  found 
sighted  at  eight  hundred  yards,  would  have  done  but  little 
damage  to  troops  unseen  in  the  night,  although  struggling 
with  material  difficulties  at  a  few  score  paces  from  the 
trenches.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  even  a  better 
disciplined  garrison,  suddenly  alarmed  on  a  pitch-dark 
night,  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  note  the  exact 
position  of  the  enemy.  The  noise  of  his  onset  would  have 
been  drowned  in  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  crash  of 
artillery,  and,  being  invisible,  he  might  have  placed,  at  his 
leisure,  bags  stuffed  with  hay,  such  as  were  used  by  the 
British  troops  to  facilitate  their  descent  into  the  ditches 
of  the  Peninsula  fortresses,  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  fence. 
The  truth  is,  that  neither  fire  alone  nor  any  field-obstacle 
Avhich  has  yet  been  invented,  nor  both  combined,  make  a  work 
sturmfrei — at  least  no  work  which  fulfils  the  purposes  of 
permanent  fortification  as  formulated  above,  a  work  to  be 
held  by  relatively  small,  by  an  inferior,  or  by  a  demoralised 
garrison.  The  only  efficient  obstacle  is  a  ditch  so  deep  and 
broad  that  regular  siege  operations  are  necessary  before 
passage  can  be  attempted. 

We  cannot  put  aside  the  impression  that  Major  Clarke 
has  failed  to  distinguish  between  permanent  fortifications 
and  entrenched  positions.  In  his  laudable  anxiety  to 
promote  economy,  to  teach  the  taxpayer  that  masses  of 
masonry  and  concrete  are  often  of  no  more  value  in  war 
than  banks  of  earth,  constructed  by  the  soldiery  on  the 
spot,  he  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  in  certain 
cases,  to  quote  Mangin,  ‘  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
‘  defence  is  that  it  should  rest  on  the  inert  and  indestructible 
‘  masses  of  fortification,  and  not  on  more  fragile  elements ;  ’  t 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  above  all  necessary  that 
the  garrison  of  a  foi’t  should  be  .absolutely  secure  from  sur- 

*  Les  Perches  redoubts,  although  the  ground  in  front  was  obstructed 
by  wire  entanglements,  formed  between  the  stumps  of  trees,  were 
ultimately  carried  by  surprise. 

t  Memoire  sur  la  Fortification  Polygonale,  par  A.  Mangin  (Paris: 
1851),  p.  141. 
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prise  or  from  any  other  species  of  attack  than  those  which 
are  signified  by  the  terms  siege  or  investment.  Entrench¬ 
ments  such  as  he  proposes  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  all 
purposes  of  permanent  fortification  if  they  are  held  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  good  troops,  -with  a  system 
of  organisation  as  complete  as  that  of  a  field  army.  Other¬ 
wise,  against  a  resolute  enemy,  they  are  likely  to  be  of 
little  value.  ‘  Field  redoubts  left  to  their  own  garrisons,’ 
says  Sir  John  Jones  in  his  account  of  Torres  Vedras, 

‘  even  when  thickly  studded,  can  only  be  expected  to 
‘  impede,  turn,  or  disorganise  a  column  of  march  with  its 
‘  artillery,  but  never  to  oppose  an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
‘  the  advance  of  a  powerful  and  determined  army.’  *  Major 
Clarke  may  reply  that  his  redoubts  are  not  to  be  left  to 
their  own  garrisons,  that  not  they  but  the  field  army  which 
they  protect,  and  which  employs  them  as  pivots  of  manoeuvre, 
is  to  oppose  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  enemy’s  advance. 

But,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  use  of  fortification  is  not 
to  support  the  field  army  in  actual  battle,  but  to  keep 
that  field  army  at  full  strength  by  relieving  it  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  detaching  lai'ge  bodies  of  troops  to  guard  important 
points.  The  field  army  is  better  away  from  the  seductive 
but  fatal  allurements  of  a  fortress.  ‘  It  should  be  remem- 
‘  bered,’  says  Clausewitz,  ‘  that  fortresses  are  only  inns;  they 
‘  ai*e  no  safe  abiding  places,’  and  it  is  when  the  field  army 
is  absent  that  fortification  plays  its  most  important  role. 
Lotus  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Franco-German  war.  Three 
fortresses,  insignificant  themselves,  but  from  the  height  of 
their  escarps  or  natural  situation  secure  from  surprise  or 
escalade,  stood  near  the  frontier — Phalsbourg,  Bitsche,  and 
Thionville.  Now,  the  Germans  occupied  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  second  week  in  August.  Bitsche 
was  still  French  when  the  armistice  was  signed  at  Versailles 
on  March  11.  Phalsbourg  did  not  surrender  until  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  Thionville  on  November  21.  The  garrisons  of  these 
three  places  did  not  exceed  8,000  men,  and  of  these  the 
majority  were  gardes  mohiles.  It  is  true  that  the  Germans 
left  but  a  small  force  to  observe  them,  so  that  their  resistance 
in  no  wise  diminished  the  strength  of  the  invader,  but  in 
barring  important  lines  of  communications  and  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  advancing  columns  to  make  long  detours,  these 
fortresses  did  good  service.  And  there  were  others  that 

*  Memoranda  relative  to  the  Lines  thrown  up  to  cover  Lisbon  in 
1810,  p.  72.  London:  1829. 
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were  no  less  useful.  It  is  significant  that  on  August  15, 
immediately  the  German  troops  arrived  on  the  Moselle,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  Thionville  by  a  coup  de  main. 
Moreover,  according  to  Von  Tiedemann,  this  attempt  at  sur¬ 
prise  was  not  an  isolated  one;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
this  writer  invaluably  prefacing  liis  description  of  each 
French  fortress  b}'  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  strength 
of  the  profiles  secured  it  from  assault,  that  it  was  only  the 
deep  ditches  and  the  revetted  scarps  that  prevented  the 
Germans  from  essaying  attacks  de  vive  force. 

Another  important  point  on  which  Major  Clarke  differs 
directly  from  almost  all  his  colleagues,  in  our  own  as  well 
as  in  Continental  armies,  is  the  necessity  for  enceintes. 

‘  Two  distinct  roles,'  he  says,  ‘  have  been  claimed  for  enceintes  (the 
rampart  which  surrounds  a  town  within  the  circle  of  detached  forts). 
In  the  first  place  they  are  supposed  to  prevent  the  rush  of  an  enemy 
through  the  intervals  in  a  line  of  forts  and  the  capture  of  the  interior 
of  the  position  by  a  coup  de  main.  In  the  second  place  they  are  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  entrenchment,  prolonging  the  defence  after  the 
main  line  has  been  reached  and  the  fall  of  one  or  more  of  the  detached 
forts.  Military  history  and  our  own  sense,’  he  asserts,  ‘  support 
neither  view.  No  army  has  ever  yet  penetrated  between  the  intervals 
of  a  proper  line  of  properly  defended  forts,  or  ever  will.  When,  in 
1860,  the  question  of  connecting  Forts  Tregantle  and  Scraesdon  at 
Plymouth  by  a  permanent  line  was  raised.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  was  asked 
by  l\Ir.  Ferguson,  “  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  great  danger  of  the 
enemy  rushing  between  them  and  occupying  the  ground  in  rear  ?  ” 
The  answer  is  significant,  and  well  worth  recalling  :  “  It  would  be  a 
very  desperate  undertaking,  and  what  would  they  do  when  they  got 
there  ?  ”  Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  contrast  between  the  views  of  the 
soldier  and  the  tlieoricien.' 

Unfortunately  a  single  remark  of  Sir  Jobn  Burgoyne’s, 
quoted  without  the  context,  will  scarcely  be  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  on  which  to  condemn  enceintes  as  useless.  If 
no  army  has  ever  yet  penetrated  between  the  intervals  of  a 
line  of  forts,  it  is,  in  all  probability',  because  an  enceinte 
existed.  Nor  is  Major  Clarke  fully  borne  out  in  his  appeal 
to  history. 

‘  It  has  sometimes  been  gratuitously  assumed,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the 
enceintes  of  Paris  and  Metz  alone  prevented  the  Germans  in  1870  from 
passing  the  fort.s,  notwithstanding  that  to  have  involved  an  army  in 
street-fighting  with  a  line  of  intact  positions  in  rear  would  have  been 
simply  suicidal.’ 

It  is  an  open  secret,  however,  that  one  of  the  German 
generals,  after  the  action  of  Chatillon  on  September  19, 
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telegraphed  to  lieadquartors,  asking  permission,  as  the 
French  troops  ■were  evidently  much  disorganised,  to  push 
between  the  forts  and  reach  the  town.  The  answer  was  in 
the  negative,  the  chief  of  the  staff  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  assaulting  a  strong  enceinte  whilst  the  forts  still  held 
out  in  rear,  and  the  following  extract  from  Von  Moltke’s 
Memoirs,  referring  to  this  incident,  is  significant :  ‘  It  has 

‘  been  asserted  that  one  of  the  forts  might  have  been  carried 
‘  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  duration  of  the  investment  have 
‘  been  thus  cut  short.  But  there  was  no  need  that  the  gates 
‘  of  the  forts  should  have  been  oiiened  to  the  fugitives,  to 
‘  whom  Paris  itself  offered  a  refuge.  It  would  have  been 
‘  impossible  for  our  troops  to  escalade  walls  eighteen  feet 
‘  high  without  making  special  preparations.’  As  regards 
Metz,  General  Brialmont  has  referred  to  a  statement  of 
Captain  Goetze,  that  after  the  artillery  of  the  1st  German 
Army  had  bombarded  Forts  Queuleu  and  Des  Bordes — still 
unfinished  on  August  17 — the  works  were  in  such  a  condition 
that 

‘  a  coup  (Je  main  against  them  made  in  sufllcient  force  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  been  successful.  But,’  he  adds,  ‘  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
works  could  have  been  maintained  on  the  followiiig  days.  The  army 
of  the  Khine,  thrown  back  into  Metz  (by  the  victory  of  Gravelotte), 
would  have  been  available  for  their  recapture.’  ‘  In  effect,’  says 
Brialmont,  ‘  if  the  enceinte  of  Metz  had  not  e.xisted,  the  French  army 
(after  Gravelotte)  would  have  been  pushed  beyond  the  forts  and  have 
probably  been  destroyed.’  (^ISrialmont.)  * 

In  the  same  chapter  is  quoted  the  opinion  of  General  de 
Villenoisy. 

‘Those  who  were  in  Paris  in  1870  have  been  struck  with  the  service 
rendered  by  the  enceinte.  They  agree  in  owning  that  but  for  its 
existence  the  Prussians  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  penetrating 
into  the  town.  The  forts  themselves  Avould  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  stop  them.’ 

As  regards  Belfort,  Avhich  our  author  cites  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  uselessness  of  an  enceinte,  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  Every  student  of  military  history,  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  volume,  at  once  detected  the  blunder  he  had 
fallen  into.  The  enceinte  of  Bidfort  did  not  fall  as  a 
consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  detached  outworks  Les 
Perches  redoubts,  but  was  surrendered  eight  days  later 
by  direct  order  of  the  central  Government  at  Paris.  Belfort, 
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then,  by  no  means  demonstrates  the  utter  futility  of  an 
enceinte,  and  we  are  justified  in  considering  the  arguments 
of  General  Brialmont  as  far  sounder  than  those  brought 
forward  by  Major  Clarke.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  facts  that  a  new  town  has  been  suffered  to  grow  uj) 
outside  the  enceinte  of  Gosiiort,  or  that  the  inner  of  the  two 
enceintes  of  Valetta  is  wholly  valueless,  are  alluded  to. 
They  certainly  do  not  prove  that  an  enceinte,  along  a  well- 
chosen  line  and  with  a  clear  field  of  fii’o  to  the  front,  is  not 
amply  sufficient  to  defeat  all  attempts  at  a  coup  de  main 
or  to  interfere  wdth  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
town.  We  may  not  believe  that  if  the  detached  forts  are 
taken  and  the  field  army  defeated,  the  existence  of  an 
enceinte  will  postpone  for  more  than  a  few  days  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  town,  but  Major  Clarke  opportunely  recalls  for 
us  that  the  enceinte  of  Paris  rendered  possible  ‘  the  bitter 
‘  and  stubborn  resistance  ’  wdiich  the  Cominune  offered  to  the 
army  of  Versailles.  He  is,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that 

‘  -when  tlie  chain  of  detached  forts  became  essential,  it  was  applied,  in 
numerous  cases,  to  encircle  towns  already  possessing  venerable  en¬ 
ceintes,  and  the  latter  thus  easily  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  systems  of  defence.  The  chance,’  he  adds,  ‘  of  extending  their 
realm  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  to  evolve  from  the  turbid  depths  of  their 
inner  consciousness  reasoning  suitable  to  the  matter  was  not  difficult 
to  the  professors,’ 

Who  those  professors  are  Major  Clarke  does  not  tell  us. 
What  w'as  the  reasoning  they  have  evolved  from  turbid  depths 
he  does  not  trouble  to  explain,  hut  in  opposition  to  the  very 
temperate  and  well-argued  case  of  the  retention  of  enceintes 
put  forward  by  Brialmont  he  asks  us  to  content  ourselves 
with  statements  not  supported  by  history.  ‘Practically,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  permanent  enceintes  are  now  an  anachronism, 
‘  and  General  Brialmont  is  almost  alone  in  asserting  their 
‘  claim  to  be  still  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  fortifica- 
‘  tion.’  In  the  face  of  this  sweeping  statement  it  is  curious 
to  read,  in  a  work  which  serves  as  a  text- book  for  the  officers 
of  the  Eoyal  Engineers — 

‘  In  some  cases  an  enceinte  is  required  in  addition  to  the  forts.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  varying  from  a  line  of  the 
most  powerful  construction,  such  a.s  the  enceinte  of  Antwerp,  intended  to 
resist  all  the  efforts  of  a  be.sieger  to  the  very  last,  down  to  nothing.  .  . 
Its  existence  will  render  it  easier  to  hold  the  outer  line,  and  will 
diminish  the  number  of  the  garrison  required  to  be  pressed  into  a  field 
force,  since  it  will  no  longer  be  of  any  use  for  the  enemy  to  attempt  to 
push  a  body  of  men  between  the  forts  on  the  chance  of  taking  the  plac§ 
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by  a  coup  de  main,  as  one  or  two  forts  must  be  captured  in  order  to 
establish  batteries  against  tlie  enceinte.  ...  If  the  garrison  be  small, 
it  is  especially  desirable  to  have  an  enceinte.’  * 

Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  since  the  war  of  1870  new 
enceintes  have  been  constructed  round  Strasburg  and 
Cologne,  that  which  surrounds  Metz  has  been  preserved, 
whilst  those  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Mayence,  Konigsberg, 
Thorn,  and  Posen  have  been  improved.  Are  the  Germans 
also  amongst  the  ‘  professors  ’ 

General  Brialmont  comes  in  for  severe  castigation  at  the 
hands  of  his  persistent  critic  because  of  his  attitude  towards 
the  keep,  or  reduit.  ‘  The  historical  evidence  he  has  pro- 
‘  duced  in  favour  of  its  retention  by  no  means  proves  his 
‘  case ;  ’  secondly,  the  type  of  reduit  he  suggests,  ‘  a  species 
‘  of  ant  heap,  containing  casemate  accommodation,  maga- 
‘  zines,  and  stores,’  condemns  itself.  With  the  last  propo¬ 
sition  we  may  feel  disposed  to  agree,  but  Major  Clarke's 
reading  of  history  does  not  always  carry  complete  convic¬ 
tion.  But,  without  appealing  to  history,  which,  after  all, 
has  only  a  limited  value,  we  may  refer  once  more  to  the 
tactical  principle  of  a  second  line ;  and  one  of  the  chief  uses 
of  a  second  line  is  that  it  may  enable  the  defenders  to  hold 
on  to  the  position  until  reinforcements  ai’rive.  However 
great  may  be  oiar  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the 
defensive,  it  would  bo  injudicious  to  put  aside  the  fact  that, 
since  the  introduction  of  breech-loaders,  strong  posts  have 
been  carried  by  direct  frontal  attack,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  magazine  rifles  or  machine  guns  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  faihu’o  in  nerve  or  the  deficiency  of  morale 
which  in  the  past  made  such  an  operation  possible.  Rapidity 
of  fire  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages.  All  we  can 
say,  therefore,  of  Brialmont’s  keep  is  that  a  sound  tactical 
principle  has  been  wrongly  applied.  We  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  an  attack  on  the  principle  itself,  and  not  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  single  method  of  applying  the  principle.  IIow  this 
second  line,  or  reduit,  is  to  bo  provided  for  permanent  for¬ 
tification  or  for  field  redoubts  is  certainly  a  question  which 
is  difficult  to  solve.  In  the  fortifications  of  a  place  which  is 
held  by  an  inferior  garrison  it  is  of  minor  importance.  A 
fort  stormed  by  superior  numbers  can  scai’cely  under  such 
conditions  be  recovered.  But  in  the  entrenched  position, 
which,  according  to  Major  Clarke,  will  represent  the  for- 
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tresses  of  the  futiu-e,  depending  for  their  defence  on  men 
rather  than  on  material,  a  rednit  is  essential,  at  least 
to  the  key  points;  or  if  not  a  rednit,  some  other  device 
•which  will  facilitate  the  counterstroke  and  render  the  per¬ 
manent  occupation  of  the  work  a  very  costly  task. 

Despite  the  opinion,  quoted  by  Major  Clai’ke,  that  ‘  the 
‘  siege  of  Paris  sufliced  to  kill  the  rednit,’  we  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  defence  of  the  line  of  investment  against 
the  French  sorties  demonstrated  very  fully  the  value  of  the 
rednit.  Villages  were  prei)ared  to  serve  as  citadels  ;  or,  if  a 
village  formed  part  of  the  first  line,  then  a  church,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  building,  or  a  group  of  buildings,  was  selected  for 
the  same  purpose,  and,  more  than  once,  proved  of  the 
greatest  value.  We  may  also  recall  the  stubborn  fighting, 
of  several  hour's’  duration,  inside  the  parapets  of  Fort  Fisher, 
January  IG,  18G5. 

The  two  chapters  in  which  our  author  first  discusses  the 
effect  of  the  inodcru  dtsvelopcinent  of  firearms,  of  smokeless 
powder',  arrd  high  explosives,  and  therr  deduces  his  very  clear 
although  scarcely  corrclusive  exposition  of  the  relative  powers 
of  attack  and  defence,  and  of  the  general  requirements  of 
modern  for-tificatiou,  are,  to  our  mind,  of  far  greater  interest 
tharr  those  ho  has  devoted  to  arr  historical  review.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  help  feeling  disappointed  that  he  has  looked 
rrporr  the  qirestion  fronr  a  limited  point  of  vision.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  writing  for  Englishmen  and  Errglish  treeds  alone, 
and  as  regards  for ti float ioir  Hnglish  rreeds  ai'e  narrow.  There 
are  exceedingly  few  situations  in  the  Empire  where  fortifi¬ 
cations  are  absolutely  requisite,  and  these  are  almost  all  of 
the  same  type.  Ports,  coaling  stations,  and  dockyards  are 
almost  the  only  points  at  present  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  engineer  is  turned.  With  such  situations  Major 
Clarke  has  dealt  exhaustively,  and  if,  in  the  remote  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  Continental  struggle,  the  loaders  of  our  armies 
should  have  to  take  in  hand  a  reproduction  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  or  of  Tchekmedjee,  his  ‘  fortress  of  the 
‘  future  ’  supplies,  with  certain  modifications,  a  system 
suitable  to  such  positions  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
warfare.  Nor  has  he  forgotten  that  in  the  mountain 
passes  beyond  the  Indus  a  more  formidable  foe  may  some 
day  be  met  than  the  fierce  clans  of  the  Afridi  or  the 
Afghan.  But  on  fortification  in  its  relation  to  strategy 
he  has  scarcely  touched,  and  it  is  because  of  this  omis¬ 
sion  that  we  are  disappointed.  He  repeats  that  tactical 
principles  are  the  only  sure  guide  for  the  engineer  who  has 
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to  defend  a  place.  We  are  equally  certain  that  a  sound 
knowledge  of  strategy  is  even  more  essential  for  any  one 
who  presumes  to  decide  whether,  in  any  given  situation, 
fortification  is  necessary  or  not.  And  it  is  in  this  regard 
that  we  dissent  from  his  dictum  that  fortification  is  an  art 
that  may  he  quickly  mastered  and  easily  understood.  It 
may  be  granted  that  if  it  has  once  been  admitted  by  com¬ 
petent  authority,  or  even  by  the  course  of  events,  that  such 
and  such  a  locality  needs  artificial  defences,  and  if  he  knows 
by  what  he  will  be  opposed,  any  professional  soldier  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  attack  and  defence  should  be  capable 
of  devising  an  effective  barrier.  But  fortification  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  strategy  demands  extensive  knowledge,  not  of  history 
only,  but  of  everything  connected  Avitli  war  which  lies  out¬ 
side  the  province  of  tactics. 

In  his  tenth  chapter  Major  Clarke  gives  us  his  idea  of 
the  fortress  of  the  future.  What  this  idea  is  he  explains 
in  a  few  words.  ‘  The  basis  of  the  defence  of  a  position 
‘  should  be  redoubts  designed  for  infantry  and  machine  guns, 

‘  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery  kept  outside  them,  and 
‘  supplemented  by  a  field  force  carrying  on  the  outpost 
‘  duties  and  manning  field  defences  guarding  the  intervals.’ 
Of  this  system  of  defence,  be  it  remarked,  the  infantry 
redoubts  are  the  only  permanent  portion.  Supported  by 
the  field  force,  they  would  perhaps  be  sufficient ;  but  our 
contention  is,  that  there  are  many  fortresses  which  would  be 
without  a  field  force.  A  field  force  performing  the  outpost 
duties,  and  manning  the  intervals  between  the  redoubts,  pre¬ 
supposes  a  large  garrison,  little  inferior  to  the  besieging 
army,  and  a  garrison  of  such  size  is  exactly  what  many  for¬ 
tresses  would  have  to  do  without.  In  fact,  for  the  very 
reason  that  no  such  garrison  is  available,  permanent  forti¬ 
fications  exist.  Parapets  and  obstacles  supply  the  place  of 
men.  It  is  here  that  we  join  issue  with  Major  Clarke.  His 
system  is  economical  in  everything  but  men;  ‘and  men,’ 
says  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  famous  engineer,  ‘  are  the 
‘  most  expensive  means  that  can  be  used.’  *  Looking  at  the 
present  needs  of  England  and  ignoring  those  of  Continental 
nations,  or  of  the  needs  of  the  empire  that  may  arise  when 
our  frontier  in  Asia  is  conterminous  with  that  of  any'  Euro¬ 
pean  Power*,  when  Canada  asks  how  she  is  to  preserve  her 
territory,  or  when  English  officers  find  themselves  in  com- 


*■  Observations  on  Carnot’s  ‘  Principles  of  Defence,’  pi  181.  London: 
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mand  of  a  Kars  or  a  Silistria,  lie  asks  us  to  pin  our  faitli  on 
what  is  practically  no  more  than  a  single  line  of  field  de¬ 
fences,  strengthened  by  permanent  obstacles  and  possessing 
a  powerful  and  mobile  artillery.  As  he  himself  says,  this  is 
a  ‘  defensive  position.’  It  is  not  a  fortress. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  Major  Clarke  would  expect  a 
Strasburg,  for  instance,  gaiTisoned  by  17,500  troops  of  the 
Same  quality  as  the  Gardes  Mobiles  and  Francs-tireurs  who 
surrendered  to  Von  Werder,  to  hold  out  for  forty-five  days, 
were  the  only  defences  of  the  city  the  detached  redoubts  and 
the  gun  emplacements,  on  which  he  asks  us  to  rely.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  danger  of  surprise.  In  the  second 
place,  if  the  place  is  of  any  size,  the  perimeter  will  be  great, 
the  line  of  defence  consequently  very  extensive,  and  the 
numbers  of  redoubts,  if  placed  at  even  an  average  interval 
of  2,500  yards,  very  considerable.  A  large  garrison  will  be 
required  for  the  redoubts  alone.  Tliirdly,  a  line  of  this 
kind,  despite  the  mobility  of  the  artillery,  possesses  all  the 
inherent  inferiority  of  the  defence.  The  defence  of  the 
intervals  will  depend  upon  the  maneeuvring  ability  of  the 
general  and  capacity  of  the  troops ;  and,  in  ojjerations  of 
manoeuvre,  the  attiick  has  the  best  of  it,  especially  if  the 
garrison  is  not  large  enough  to  attempt  counter-attack. 
The  assailant  has  the  first  move.  ‘  The  defendant  can  but 
‘  follow  suit,  and  he  has  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
‘  tinguishing  between  false  attacks  and  real  ones.’ 

‘  Kelating,’  says  Sir  John  Jones,  *  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  it 
may  confidently  he  jiredicted  that  any  commander  not  possessing 
the  utmost  promptitude,  decision,  and  skill  in  manoeuvring  troops, 
■who,  trusting  to  that  exami)lc,  shall  attempt  to  defend  against  a 
superior,  or  even  equal  force,  a  tract  of  four-and-twenty  miles  of 
country  as  a  fortified  position,  will  infallibly  be  biaiten.’  * 

Fortunately  for  ourselves,  the  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  England  are  simple  enough.  London  is  the 
one  assailable  point  within  our  boundaries,  and  Sir  Edward 
Ilamley,  tvhose  experience  and  knowledge  are  no  more  to 
be  questioned  than  his  ability,  has  clearly  laid  down  in  what 
manner  the  capital  may  be  best  secured  from  assault.  The 
great  lesson  Englishmen  have  to  learn  from  the  study  of 
fortification  is  that  for  the  defence  of  such  a  position  as  the 
lines  round  London  an  active,  well-trained,  and  well-officered 
i  army  is  absolutely  essential.  With  such  an  army  w’e  have 
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no  need  whatever  of  any  permanent  inland  fortifications 
beyond  storehouses,  magazines,  and  military  roads. 

Moreover,  it  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fiict  that 
in  every  position  provided  with  permanent  defences  the 
situation  of  the  redoubts  and  batteries  will  be  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  besiegers.  With  the  maps  that  will  most 
certainly  be  provided  by  the  Intelligence  Department  there 
will  be  little  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  ranges  before¬ 
hand  or  on  the  spot  than  is  the  case  with  the  besieged. 
Captive  balloons  and  even  observatories  will  be  common  to 
both  sides  ;  and,  lastly,  w'e  cannot  see  the  force  of  Major 
Clarke’s  arguments  that  a  mobile  artillery  ‘  will  transfer  to 
‘  the  defender  some  of  the  bewilderment  which  has  hitherto 
‘  been  the  prerogative  of  the  defence,’  or  that  ‘  the  besieger 
‘  will  be  unable  to  commence  operations  with  any  definite 
‘  plan  of  action.’  It  is  true  that  his  redoubts  will  no  longer 
offer  the  same  facilities  for  bombardment  as  did  the  out¬ 
works  or  bastions  armed  with  guns.  But  outworks  and 
bastions  were  not  the  first  objective  of  the  attack  in  the 
sieges  of  past  times.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
crush  the  artillery  of  the  delence.  The  assailant,  therefore, 
will  select  a  portion  of  the  line  for  attack,  and  the  first 
phase  of  a  siege,  as  of  a  pitched  battle,  will  be  a  duel 
between  the  two  artilleries.  If  the  besieger  succeeds  in 
driving  that  of  the  defender  from  the  field,  he  will  then 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  the  infantry  positions,  of  the  re¬ 
doubts  and  field-defences ;  and,  if  superior  in  numbers,  will 
be  able  to  combine  two  or  jnore  attacks,  or  at  least  to 
divide  the  field  force  of  the  besieged  by  threats  at  different 
points. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Major  Clarke  has  minimised 
the  I’ole  played  by  forts  armed  with  heavy  guns,  and  pro¬ 
tected  as  far  as  possible  from  artillery  fire.  The  value  of 
such  works  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  can  bring  a  flank¬ 
ing  as  well  as  a  direct  fire  to  bear,  and  that  two  forts  can 
search  out,  with  projectiles  of  sufficient  weight  to  dismay 
the  boldest  infantry,  the  whole  of  the  ground  that  lies 
within  range.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  besieger  to 
attack  the  intervals  until  he  has  reduced  at  least  two  of  the 
forts,  and  has  thus  gained  space  whereon  to  act  without 
interference  from  flanking  or  reverse  fire.  In  fact,  this 
flanking  fire  of  itself  defends  the  intervals,  and  permits 
the  garrison  to  be  reduced.  Now  the  redoubts  proposed  by 
our  author  afford  no  facility  for  flanking  fire;  and  in  any 
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case,  even  were  the  profile  improved,  and  traverses  and 
parados  added,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  establish 
batteries  of  mortars  or  rifled  howitzers  opposite  the  works, 
which  would  prevent  the  garrisons  from  manning  the 
parapets.  It  is  true  that  with  forts  such  as  those  built 
under  obsolete  conditions  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  flanking 
fire  could  not  long  be  continued  under  a  bombardment,  and 
that,  as  actually  happened  during  the  siege,  the  works 
would  be  rendered  untenable  before  many  hours  had 
elapsed  ;  but  the  iron  cupolas  advocated  by  lirialmont,  and 
the  Griison  turrets  which  the  German  fortresses  now 
possess,  are  proof  against  the  heaviest  siege  ordnance. 
Moreover,  the  material  of  which  modern  forts  are  con¬ 
structed  is  many  times  stronger  than  that  of  the  Paris 
forts.  We  may  add  that  the  redoubts  of  both  Kars 
and  Petersburg  were  manned  by  artillery  and  mutually 
flanked. 

History  must  be  very  closely  examined  before  it  is 
accepted  as  an  infallible  guide.  It  is  of  all  things  dan¬ 
gerous  to  believe  that,  because  history  has  repeated  itself 
some  half-dozen  times,  it  will  still  continue  to  do  so. 
If  this  was  the  case,  looking  at  the  incidents  of  Torres 
Vedras,  Sebastopol,  Plevna,  Petersburg,  and  the  many 
others  which  have  been  industriously  accumulated  by  Major 
Clarke,  we  might  be  content  to  believe  that  fortifications 
depending  as  it  were  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  are 
quite  as  efficacious  as  those  designed  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace.  But  it  is  a  cui-ious  fact  that  history  has  repeated 
itself  in  regard  to  those  extemporised  defences  in  more 
respects  than  one.  ‘It  may  bo  demanded,’  wrote  General 
Lewis,  R.E.,  in  1857,  ‘why  go  to  the  expense  of  construct- 
‘  ing  fortresses,  if  mere  walled  towns  or  accidental  positions 
‘  can  be  proved  to  be  places  of  equal  value  ?  ’  In  reply  it 
must  be  observed  that  you  cannot  thus  calculate  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  defenders,  or  their  willingness  to  undergo 
the  horrors  of  a  siege,  nor  can  you  always  depend  upon  an 
army  wanting  audacity  and  skill  in  the  means  of  attack. 
....  lie  then  speaks  of  ‘  those  fortified  places  which  have 
‘  obtained  a  meretricious  reputation  from  accidental  cir- 
‘  cumstances,’  and  refers  to  ‘  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
‘  of  attack  (upon  Sebastopol)  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
‘  impracticability  of  investing  it.’  ‘  If,’  he  repeats,  ‘  a  place 
‘  has  unexpectedly  gained  a  reputation  to  which  it  was  not 
‘  entitled,  it  has  arisen  from  accidental  circumstances — from 
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‘  the  want  of  the  means  of  attack,  or  from  the  besiegers 
‘  miscalculating  the  resources  of  the  defence.’  * 

The  sieges  of  the  American  war  owed  much  of  their  dura¬ 
tion  to  the  same  deficiencies  on  the  side  of  the  attack  as 
were  seen  at  Sebastopol  and  at  Plevna.  Moreover,  a  remark 
of  Todleben’s  is  most  pertinent  to  the  argument : — 

‘  Wlien  the  Crimean  war  terminated,  many  soldiers  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  example  of  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  was  conclusive 
to  show  that  it  is  useless  in  time  of  peace  to  spend  vast  sums  in  the 
construction  of  permanent  Ibrtifications.  That  opinion  does  not  rest 
on  a  solid  ground,  for  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  proves  precisely 
the  contrary.  If  Sebastopol  had  been  fortified  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
probable  that  the  allies  would  never  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
disembarking  in  time  of  war  to  besiege  a  strong  place  of  such  import¬ 
ance.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  comes  again  to  verity  once  more  the 
tactical  opinion  that  men  of  war  have  never  cea.sed  to  afiirm  that  it  is 
necessary  always  to  protect  the  important  strategic  points  in  erecting, 
in  time  of  peace,  permanent  works  completely  secure  from  a 
covp  de  main.'  f 

Not  only  as  regards  Sebastopol,  but  as  regards  the  sieges 
of  the  American  and  Kusso-Turkish  wars,  there  is  much 
danger  of  our  being  led  to  form  conchxsions  by  the  brilliant 
results  attained  by  improvised  fortifications  and  hastily 
constructed  earthworks.  In  the  long  Secession  struggle 
rough  and  extemporised  defences  played  an  extraordinary 
part ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  their  role  was  not 
made  conspicuous  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  ‘  monumental 
‘  structures  ’  of  permanent  works.  The  defence  of  Peters¬ 
burg  was  stubborn  indeed,  but  it  was  scarcely  remarkable 
except  for  the  constant  valour  of  the  defenders.  Leo,  at 
the  outset,  was  little  inferior  in  numbers  to  his  adversary, 
and  in  morale  he  was  certainly  the  stronger.  The  fearful 
slaughter  of  the  Wilderness  Campaign  had  told  with  terrible 
effect  on  Grant’s  army.  The  places  of  the  (30,000 — just  half 
his  force — who  had  fallen  in  that  month  of  battles  had  to  bo 
filled  by  raw  recruits  and  gi’een  battalions.  The  loss  in 
officers  had  been  exceedingly  heavy.  Many  of  the  bravest 
and  most  enterprising  had  perished  in  those  fierce  assaults 
on  the  log  breastworks  of  the  Virginian  battle-fields. 

But  if  Lee’s  works  owed  something  of  their  inviolability 
to  the  deficiencies  of  the  Federal  troops,  they  had  none  the 
less  all  the  inherent  defects  of  temporary  fortifications.  The 

*  Professional  Papers  of  tlic  Corps  of  Poyal  Engineers,  vol.  vi. 
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line  occupied  was  at  last  over  thirty  miles  in  length,  extend¬ 
ing  day  by  day  to  meet  the  approaches  which  the  Federals 
were  making  in  order  to  cut  the  communications,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  notice  the  weakness  of  the  detachments 
which  Lee  sent  out  to  cover  his  vital  point.  But  he  could 
do  no  more.  He  was  bound  to  maintain  a  strong  front  all 
along  his  line.  There  was  not  a  single  section  which  he 
could  trust,  even  for  a  few  days,  to  the  guardianship  of 
a  few  men.  Bazaine  was  able,  at  Noisseville,  to  carry  nearly 
his  whole  army  to  the  east  side  of  Metz,  leaving  the  west 
side  to  the  protection  of  the  forts.  Lee,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  hampered  by  a  long  array  of  field  works,  none  of  them 
sturmfrei,  was  compelled  to  keep  the  main  force  of  his 
army  in  their  lines.  He  could  use  but  a  small  portion  on 
the  distant  flank.  Had  he  been  faced  by  an  army  as 
efficient  and  as  resolute  as  his  own,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  have  denuded  his  parapets  of  a  single  man.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  siege  he  was  able  to  mass  10,000  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  Weldon  railroad ;  as  his  army  grew 
weaker  and  that  of  his  adversary  increased  in  strength  and 
in  morale,  he  could  send  at  the  end  of  March  no  more  than 
o,C00  infantry  to  meet  the  far  more  serious  movement 
against  the  south  side  railroad.  In  fact,  Petersburg 
demonstrates  the  weakness  rather  than  the  strength  of  field 
works.  The  massive  lines  of  enti’enchments  behind  which 
Johnston’s  army  delayed  Sherman’s  march  on  Atalanta 
demonstrate  nothing  to  the  purpose.  In  every  instance  they 
were  turned.  Vicksburg  perhaps  proves  the  efficacy  of 
earthen  parapets  when  defended  by  an  army  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  besieger ;  but  here,  as  at  Petersburg  and  at 
Plevna,  the  defender  was  tied  to  his  line  of  works.  He 
could  not  mass  in  sufficient  force  for  an  effective  counter¬ 
stroke. 

The  Amo  ican  war,  then,  beai’s  testimony  to  the  value  of 
hasty  entrenchments  on  the  battle-field,  but  hardly  encourages 
ns  to  rate  works  which  are  not  nturmfrei  as  the  adequate 
defence  of  a  fortress.  Too  much  stress  has,  we  think,  been 
laid  on  the  impi'egnability  of  a  fortified  position,  and  General 
Wright’s  statement  that  a  parapet  defended  by  a  double 
rank  of  infantry  is  proof  against  the  assault  of  five  times 
their  number  has  been  too  exclusively  quoted.  It  has  been 
forgotten  that  even  in  the  American  war  successful  assaults 
of  strong  entrenchments  were  by  no  means  infrequent.  For 
instance,  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  on  June  16,  four  redans 
and  their  connecting  lines  were  carried  by  Hancock’s  corps; 
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at  dawn  of  day  on  the  17th  Potter  stormed  the  redans  and 
lines  on  the  Shand  House  ridge,  capturing  four  guns  and 
600  prisoners ;  and  a  second  line  was  carried  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  On  September  29  Fort  Harrison,  armed  with 
sixteen  guns,  was  carried  by  Stannard’s  division,  and  the 
‘  enemy  was  next  driven  from  the  entrenchments  right  and 
‘  left  of  the  fort,  including  two  lunettes,  with  their  artillery 
‘  and  six  guns.’  On  the  same  day  the  entrenchments  and 
redoubts  near  Peebles  Farm  were  carried  by  Griffin  and 
Ayres.  On  March  25  Gordon’s  Confederate  division  carried 
Fort  Steadman,  a  work  protected  by  abattis  and  fraises,  in 
a  night  attack,  and  with  it  tlii’ce  strong  artillery  emplace¬ 
ments.  On  April  1  the  final  assault  on  the  Confederate 
lines  was  undertaken.  The  points  attacked  wei’e  held  by 
11,600  men.  Three  army  corps,  numbering  probably  about 
40,000  men,  Avere  detailed  for  the  assault.  The  movement 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  next  morning  a  line  of 
redoubts  was  stormed  by  Humphreys.  On  the  same  day  two 
strong  forts,  Gregg  and  Whitworth,  were  carried  by  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Gibbon’s  corps.* 

The  same  was  true  in  1877  : — 

‘  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Avar  the  Shipka  works  fell  after  a 
comparatively  feeble  defence,  and  towards  the  end  SkobelelF  stormed 
the  entrenched  camp  at  the  loot  of  the  pass  even  Avithout  a  previous 
bombardment.  In  Asia  positions  Avere  captured  by  assault  continuall}'. 
Kars  fell  to  a  night  attack,  and  if  IMevna  resisted  long  enough  on 
account  of  its  formidable  situation  and  gallant  defence,  the  Avorks  on 
the  Sofia  road  Avere  captured  by  Gourko,  Gorni-Dubnik  had  four 
redoubts  armed  Avith  guns ;  they  Avere  carried  by  asstiult.’  f 

The  Grivitza  redoubt  fell  to  the  Roumanians,  and  Skobe- 
lefif  carried  trenches  and  redoubts  on  the  Green  Hills.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  these  instances  the  assailants 
lost  far  more  heavily  than  the  besieged,  and  they  certainly 
prove  that,  except  by  surprise  or  Avhen  held  by  a  demoralised 
garrison,  strong  Avorks  cannot  be  taken  except  at  a  great 
cost  of  life. 

But  our  point  is  that  such  Avorks  Avere  not  impregnable 
in  1861-5  or  1877,  and  the  onus  of  proving  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  firearms  and  explosives  have  added  so  much  strength 
to  the  defence  as  to  make  them  inviolable,  lies  on  those 
who  advise  us  to  substitute  them  for  fortifications  of  a  more 


*  The  Virginia  Campaign,  by  General  Humphreys,  p.  -280. 
t  Field  Works,  by  Colonel  C.  15.  Brackenbury,  p.  125.  London, 
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powerful  type.  The  magazine  rifle  and  smokeless  powder 
are  both  considered  to  favour  the  defence,  but  until  this  has 
been  proved  by  actual  experioJice  it  would  be  unwise  to 
lessen  our  precautions  because  of  any  fancied  superiority 
thus  afforded.  ^Ve  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  proposition 
is  by  no  means  universally  accepted.  In  theory  it  is  sound, 
but  in  practice  doubtful.  It  is  stated  that 
‘  tlie  magazine  rille  possesses  an  eflTective  range  of  about  2,000  yards, 
a  maximum  range  of  about  ^,200  yards,  and  a  continuous  speed  of  fire 
averaging  at  least  fifteen  aimed  rounds  per  minute.  An  as-saulting 
force,  when  in  movement,  cannot  deliver  an  elfective  fire.  The  effective 
range  of  the  infantry  weapon  lias  been  multiplied  by  about  twenty, 
and  its  rate  of  fire  by  at  least  fifteen  ;  an  immense  power  has  been 
conferred  for  the  defence,  which  no  artillery  power  has  neutralised.’ 

Now,  iu  the  first  place,  we  find  a  very  different  idea 
obtaining  as  to  the  effective  range  of  infantry  fire.  ‘At 
‘  1,700  yards  for  the  intiintryof  the  army’s  position  unaimed 
‘  rifle  fire  begins  to  tell ;  at  800  yards  aimed  rifle  fire 
‘  becomes  very  effective.’  *  Again,  ‘  at  long  distances 
‘  (i.e.  from  1,700  to  800  yards)  the  vulnerability  (of  troops 
‘  with  an  extended  front)  is  not  great.’  Moreover,  as  Lord 
Wolseley  says,  ‘  taking  a  mass  of  men — bec.ause  an  army  is 
‘  a  gi’eat  mass  of  average  men — I  believe  out  of  every  1,000 
‘  soldiers  in  any  army  j'ou  will  find  that  10  per  cent,  cannot 
‘  well  see  1,000  yards,  much  less  hit  an  object  at  that  dis- 
‘  tance.’  f  And  the  author  of  ‘  Fire  Tactics  ’  thus  sums  up 
the  position :  ‘  The  results  of  experiments  certainly  do  not 
‘  show  a  sufficiently  useful  percentage  to  justify  the  use  of 
‘  long-range  fire  (i.e.  any  fire  at  over  800  yards)  against  a 
‘  line  of  standing  men  at  over  1,000  yards.’ 

It  will  take  something  more  than  a  mere  statement  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  effective  range  of  rifle  fire  has 
suddenly  increased  from  between  1,200-800  to  2,000  yards  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  assaulting  force,  when  in  move¬ 
ment,  cannot  deliver  an  effective  fire,  it  also  transforms 
itself  into  a  target  very  difficult  to  hit.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
whole  of  the  assaulting  force  is  not  necessarily  in  movement. 
Part  may  remain  behind  in  selected  positions  to  cover  by 
their  fire  the  advance  of  their  comrades ;  and,  despite  Major 
Clai’ke’s  assertion  to  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  rifled  howitzers,  favoured  by  smokeless  powder, 

*  Infantry  Fire  Tactics,  by  Captain  C.  B.  Mayne,  Il.E.,  pp.  20fi,  254. 
London,  lb81. 

f  Ibid.  p.  257. 
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will  ill  some  measure  neutralise  the  power  of  the  rifle,  and 
postpone  ‘  the  stage  at  which  the  advance  has  to  he  made 
‘  without  any  support  from  artillery  fire  ’  to  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  defenders’  works.  Lastly,  to  refer  to 
a  point  unimportant  in  itself,  but  which,  as  it  affects  the 
accuracy  of  a  would-be  teacher  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  whole  of  his  argument,  we  would  remark 
that  in  1841  it  was  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  the 
firelock  of  that  day  could  be  discharged  seven  times  per 
minute,  and  even  the  musketeers  of  Frederick  the  Great 
were  able  to  fire  five  rounds  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

Even  in  the  days  of  Brown  Bess  entrenched  positions 
were  little  less  difficult  to  storm  than  they  are  now ;  and  we 
believe,  if  historical  statistics  go  for  anything,  that  the 
losses  of  the  assailant  were  just  as  great  during  such  an 
operation  as  they  were  at  Plevna  or  St.  Privat.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  awful  losses  of  Grant’s  army  in  the  Wilderness 
campaign  were  inflicted  by  rifles,  the  redoubts  of  Borodino 
were  defended  by  men  armed  with  flintlocks ;  and  it  may 
be  remembei’ed  that  it  cost  Marlborough  8  general  officers, 
1,500  men  killed,  and  4,000  wounded,  to  force  the  im¬ 
perfectly  and  hastily  entrenched  lines  of  a  small  corps  of 
French  at  Donauwerth,  in  June  170t.  And  after  all 
this  slaughter — quite  as  excessive  as  that  of  the  Prussian 
Guard  at  St.  Privat — the  victory  was  not  complete.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  balance  between 
attack  and  defence  has  shifted  so  much  as  Major  Clarke 
would  have  us  believe.  Tn  the  latest  European  wars  the 
proper  tactics  for  the  breechloader  were  not  understood, 
except  perhaps  by  Skobeleff,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  what  their 
efiFect  will  be  on  the  field  of  battle.  Again,  wo  have  yet  to 
see  the  practical  effect  of  powerful  explosives,  such  as 
melinite,  roburite,  and  the  rest.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  French  engineers  believe  that  earthworks,  however 
massive,  will  be  completely  destroyed  after  a  few  hours’ 
bombardment.  It  is  certainly  too  eai’ly  to  deprive  the  de¬ 
fensive  of  the  strength  which  is  afforded  it  by  permanent 
fortifications  of  the  strongest  type.* 

*  We  cannot  but  regret  tliat  the  question  of  powerful  explosives 
lias  been  so  curlly  dismissed.  ‘  The  experience  gained  at  Lydd  ’  is 
scarcely  conclusive  proof  that  ‘  no  increase  of  results  against  earth¬ 
works  can  be  thus  obtained.’  I  low  comes  it  that  the  Germans,  since 
the  introduction  of  melinite,  have  thought  fit  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
of  their  frontier  fortifications  ? 
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We  have  now  stated  our  main  objections  to  Major  Clarke’s 
proposals.  We  have  forborne  to  summon  history  to  our  aid 
at  every  step  because,  as  we‘have  said,  history  is  a  dangerous 
witness.  Of  this  last  fact  no  one  is  better  aware  than  Major 
Clarke.  The  first  jiaragraph  of  his  introductory  chapter  is 
one  of  the  most  taking  of  the  wdiole  book.  ‘  The  test  of 
‘  practical  experience,’  he  writes,  ‘  as  applied  to  fortifications 
‘  is  uniformly  ambiguous.  The  data  are  never  scientifically 
‘  complete,  and  each  successful  or  unsuccessful  attack  or 
‘  defence  may  generally  be  traced  to  any  one  of  a  dozen 
‘  causes  in  accordance  with  the  personal  predilections  of  the 
‘  writer.’  lie  then,  in  a  most  original  and  vivacious  passage, 
illustrates  his  meaning  by  epigrammatic  allusions  to  the 
sieges  of  modem  times,  and  shows  how  easily  history  may 
bo  distorted  to  support  preconceived  theories.  But,  curiously 
enough,  with  the  danger  clear  before  him,  he  then  under¬ 
takes  an  analysis  of  past  history  as  regards  fortification,  and 
on  this  basis  endeavours  to  forecast  the  changes  in  practice 
w'hich  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  altered  conditions  of 
war.  ‘  The  task,’  he  writes,  ‘  has  been  undertaken  with  a 
‘  full  realisation  of  the  difficulties  and  temptations  pointed 
‘  out ;  ’  and  yet  he  has  fallen  into  the  snare  he  so  clearly 
sees.  He  has  employed  history,  and  sometimes  misconceived 
it,  in  order  to  support  a  theory.  His  argument  is  this  :  that 
extemporised  defences  have  given  in  the  past  as  good,  if 
not  better,  results  than  permanent  works;  and  his  con¬ 
clusion  that,  with  the  improved  firearms  of  the  day,  per¬ 
manent  works  of  the  type  advanced  by  many  engineers  are 
of  no  more  value  than  inexpensive  earthworks. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  notice  that  in  his  list  of  sieges, 
with  the  exception  of  Turin,  Toulon,  Badajoz,  and  Burgos, 
lie  mentions  no  permanent  fortress  which  withstood  every 
endeavour  of  the  besiegers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  careful 
to  catalogue  the  number  of  times  that  extemporised  defences 
have  made  creditable  resistance ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  omits  to  notice  those  which  made  no  defence  at  all. 
His  average,  then,  of  the  relative  duration  of  the  sieges 
sustained  by  permanent  and  improvised  fortifications  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  convincing  argument.  Nor  has 
he  teen  quite  fair  in  his  comparison  of  results.  He  himself 
speaks  of  the  small  influence  of  fortifications  compared  with 
the  spirit  with  which  a  defence  is  conducted,  and  no  one 
could  be  found  to  deny  that  the  morale  of  the  defenders,  as 
well  as  the  proportion  of  their  strength  in  men,  guns,  and 
resources  to  thutof  the  besiegers,  is  a  most  important  factor 
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in  the  question  of  resistance.  Yet  it  is  this  very  factor 
which  he  ignores.  ‘  Defences,’  he  says  again,  ‘  were  short 
‘  or  long,  contemptible  or  brilliant,  in  accordance  witli  the 
‘  spirit  of  the  troops,  the  genius  and  resource  of  their 
‘  commanders,  the  available  supply  of  food  and  ammuni- 
‘  tion,  and  not  because  the  fortress  was  laid  on  simple  or 
‘  complex  lines.’  This  assertion  is  scarcely  a  proof  that, 
cwteris  farihiis,  permanent  fortifications  cannot  hold  out  for 
a  far  longer  period  than  improvised  works.  To  compare  the 
relative  power  of  resistance  of  the  two  types  of  fortification 
by  the  average  length  of  siege  that  either  underwent  is  as 
fallacious  a  test  of  the  actual  strength  as  to  compare  the 
relative  rate  of  speed  of  two  Derby  winners  by  the  time 
they  took  to  complete  the  Epsom  course.  There  are  too 
many  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  any  one 
of  which  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  result  produced. 
Major  Clarke’s  proposals  for  the  defence  of  a  fortified  posi¬ 
tion  are  possibly  sufficient ;  for  the  defence  of  a  fortress,  we 
believe  that  we  have  shown  that  they  are  distinctly  inade¬ 
quate.  Eeferring  to  his  interesting  summary  of  the  sieges 
of  1870-1,  we  find  that  the  antiquated  French  fortresses, 
garrisoned  by  ill-disciplined  and  badly  trained  Gardes  Mobiles, 
disturbed  in  more  than  one  case  by  interior  dissensions,  and 
without  any  system  of  previously  organised  defence,  did 
exceedingly  good  service.  Would  mere  earthworks,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  a  permanent  enceinte  and  masonry  forts,  have 
given  the  ill-disciplined  and  badly  trained  gai'risons  the 
moral  strength  they  derived  from  their  stnrmfrei  parapets  ? 
Belfort  would  seem  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But,  says 
Von  Tiedemann — 

‘  there  were  not  only  very  strong,  but  very  well  placed  detached 
forts,  which  kept  the  besiegers  at  a  distance  ;  but  there  were  extremely 
few  places  from  whence  a  successful  artillery  attack  could  be  carried 
out.  The  season  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  al.so  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  the  attack.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  military 
capability  of  the  energetic  commandant,  and  lo  him  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  having  by  military  training  and  discipline  turned  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  garrison  into  opponents  worthy  of  our  respect.’  * 

Again,  when  the  siege  commenced  the  besiegers  had  only 
8,000  men,  half  the  strength  of  the  besieged,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Bourbaki’s  army  of  relief  postponed  the  real 
opening  of  the  formal  attack  until  January  21.  Moreover, 
the  attack  on  Les  Perches  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  fire 


*  The  Siege  Operations  in  the  Campaign  against  France,  p.  17G. 
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from  tlie  Castle  and  Forts  La  J ustice  and  La  Miolte,  all  three 
permanent  works  with  bomb-proof  cover,  as  well  as  by  the 
rocky  ground. 

Major  Clarke  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  an  examination 
of  the  most  recent  proposals  of  Continental  engineers,  and, 
although  he  criticises  very  shai'ply  certain  particulars  con¬ 
tained  in  these  suggestions  of  his  contemporaries,  his  chief 
objection  to  them  appears  to  be  that  they  disclose  the  fact 
‘  that  there  is  no  present  chance  of  anything  approaching  to 
‘  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  fortifications  of  the  future.’ 
‘  Fortification,’  he  remarks  more  than  once,  ‘  is  no  exact 
‘  science,’  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  ruling  has  a  more 
extended  application  than  he  is  disposed  to  admit.  He  is 
the  author,  or  rather  the  advocate,  of  a  system  which  he 
appears  to  believe  is  suited  to  all  situations.  In  accurate 
shooting,  careful  organisation,  and  mobile  artillery,  he  tells 
us,  we  shall  find  salv'ation.  There  are  situations,  however, 
which  demand  more  from  material  and  less  from  men.  If 
Major  Clarke  can  show  us  that  a  place  protected  on  the  lines 
he  lays  is  equally  free  from  the  chances  of  surprise  and 
escalade,  so  far  as  can  be,  and  equally  proof  against  bom¬ 
bardment,  equally  strong  against  direct  attack,  and  capable, 
all  things  being  equal — garrison,  resources,  and  the  like — of 
making  as  protracted  a  defence  as  a  place  fortified  on  the 
principles  advocated  by  Brialmont  and  the  rest,  by  all  means 
let  us  have  nothing  but  earthen  redoubts  and  mobile  batteries. 
But  Major  Clarke  himself  implies  that  a  parapet,  although 
jirotected  by  field-obstacles,  requires  steady  troops  for  its  de¬ 
fence  before  it  can  be  pronounced  slurmfrci,  and  it  is  no  new 
discoviuy  that  inferior  troops  are  far  more  liable  to  surprise 
than  those  who  are  well  disciplined.  Outpost  duties  are 
simple  in  theory,  but  of  extreme  difficulty  in  practice.  More¬ 
over,  for  heavy  artillery  to  be  mobile,  well-trained  gunners 
and  artificers  are  no  less  necessary  than  perfect  organisa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  lastly,  until  the  history  of  fresh  sieges  has  been 
written  we  may  ho  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  detached 
forts  of  Brialmont,  in  the  construction  of  which  iron,  beton, 
and  earth  may  be  employed,  are  not  far  more  defensible, 
and  require  a  far  smaller  garrison,  than  the  redoubts  and 
batteries  proposed  by  Major  Clarke.  As  fortification  is  no 
exact  science,  it  cannot  he  reduced  within  narrow  limits, 
or  confined  to  a  few  rules.  As  the  ground  to  be  occupied 
is  of  as  infinite  variety  as  strategical  necessities,  so  there 
must  be  an  infinite  variety  of  the  methods  in  which  fortifi¬ 
cation  is  to  be  applied.  These  methods  must  be  based  on 
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tactical  principles,  on  human  nature,  and  on  the  needs  of 
the  situation.  One  type  is  insufficient  for  the  engineer,  and 
to  bind  him  down  to  a  single  system  would  be  but  to 
encourage  the  errors  of  those  who  applied  the  bastion  trace 
of  Vaubau  to  the  warfare  of  the  desert.  With  a  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  war  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  every  material 
means  of  defence  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  should  occasion  arise,  in  Major  Clarke’s 
pages  will  be  found  a  detailed  list  of  every  single  accessory 
useful  to  the  defence  of  a  position  such  as  Plevna.  We  would 
commend  his  tenth  chapter  to  the  notice  of  every  soldier.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  his  suggestions  have  been  anticipated  in 
text-books.  They  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  engineering 
literature.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  bald  and 
unsuggestive  statements  of  the  official  manuals  and  the  con¬ 
cise,  vivacious,  and  impressive  sentences  in  which  Major 
Clarke  has  laid  down  tlie  latest  ideas  on  the  requirements  of 
a  fortified  position.  The  general  principles  lie  has  sought 
to  establish  are,  broadly  speaking,  sound.  Of  tacticians  some 
will  quarrel  with  details,  others  will  declare  that  he  has  as 
systematically  exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  defensive 
as  he  has  depreciated  that  of  the  attack ;  but  none  will 
dispute  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  or  accuse  him  of  undue 
deference  to  theory.  His  realisation  of  the  value  of 
mobile  artillery,  of  quick-firing  guns,  of  good  lateral 
communications,  and  of  the  concealment  of  all  defensive 
works,  strongly  and  skilfully  expressed,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
proof  that  he  is  as  pi’actical  as  broad-minded.  In  the 
arrangement  of  his  subject,  in  the  method  in  which  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  led  up  to,  and  in  the  literary  skill  which  has 
crystallised  in  so  attractive  a  manner  the  teachings  of  his 
school,  he  surpasses  any  other  military  writer  of  whom  we 
have  knowledge.  We  may  regret  his  excessive  zeal  for 
economy ;  economy,  however  catching  a  cry,  is  full  of  risks 
when  applied  to  military  affairs ;  but  we  admire  the  clear¬ 
ness  with  which  he  has  enunciated  the  principles  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  to  rule  land  fortification  in  the  future, 
and  the  energy  with  which  he  has  attacked  that  vagueness 
of  thought  which  so  greatly  hampered  the  fortification  of 
the  past.  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  he  has  been  most 
successful,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  book  before 
us  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  military  litera¬ 
ture.  The  mists  which  have  hitherto  obscured  the- science  of 
the  engineer  have  been  cleared  away.  The  importance  of 
recent  changes  and  developements  in  the  art  and  materiel 
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of  war  is  at  last  before  ns,  impressively  stated  if  not  con¬ 
vincingly  demonstrated.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  fully  recognised.  In  a  trenchant  passage, 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  home,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  British  officer,  and,  whilst 
it  clearly  shows  that  a  revolution  in  the  teaching  of  the 
science  of  fortification  is  demanded,  it  proves  indirectly  that 
there  has  been  no  revolution  in  thought  corresponding  to 
the  progress  of  the  century. 

‘  In  a  cour.-c  of  study  in  stoani-cnginecring,  a  reverential  allusion  to 
“  Pulling  Billy  ”  and  the  “  Pocket  ”  is  a  natural  concession  to  the  claims 
of  history  ;  hut  it  suffices.  The  student  is  not  called  upon  to  learn 
the  fortuitous  dimensions  of  those  elementary  machines,  nor  expected 
to  draw  them  from  memory.  They  are  not  put  before  him  as  ideals, 
but  as  mere  links  in  the  chain  of  scientific  evolution.  Instruction  in 
fortification  -ironically  so  called — somotiiiios  proceeds  on  oi)positc 
lines.  The  cutlet  is  brought  up  to  regard  the  so-called  modern 
French  and  polygonal  systems  as  the  basis  of  fortification,  the  ideals  to 
which  the  science  must  conform  as  nearly^  as  possible  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  war.  He  ought  to  be  strictly  forbidden  to  waste  his 
time  in  learning  useless  forms,  proportions,  and  dimensions.  He 
actually  finds  a  whole  examination  paper  monopolised  by  them.  As 
a  result  bis  conception  of  fortification  is  vitiated  at  the  outset,  and 
bastioned  fronts,  imchicoitUs,  &c.,  arise  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Teaching  mu.st  be  based  on  tactical  principles  alone,  and  the  cadet 
must  be  tauglit  to  regard  the  masterpieces  of  Vauban  as  mere  special 
apj)lications — believed  to  be  s:itisfactory  in  their  day — of  those  prin¬ 
ciples.  When  this  is  done  there  will  be  every  hope  of  sound  progress, 
and  of  reaching  a  fair  general  consensus  of  matured  opinion.’ 

If  land  fortification  suffers  from  vagueness  of  thought  and 
a  want  of  definition,  coast  defence  has  almost  reached  the 
status  of  an  exact  science.  Since  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1859-00  recommended  that  enormous  sums  should  be  spent 
on  the  defences  of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway,  on  the  plea  that  the  country  would  never  stand 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  Channel  fleet  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  cover  those  ports,  an  extraordinary  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  country  towai-ds  the  navy.  With¬ 
out  underrating  in  any  degree  the  efforts  of  those  sailors 
who,  since  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Colomb’s  pamphlet 
on  ‘  The  Protection  of  our  Commerce,’  in  18G7,  have  been 
constant  in  their  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to 
the  true  principles  of  naval  warfare,  we  believe  that  the 
practical  lessons  of  the  naval  manoeuvres,  and  the  criticism 
they  elicited,  have  done  more  than  aught  else  to  produce 
a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  interests  involved.  For  the 
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first  time  the  judgement  of  ex2)orts  in  naval  matters  has 
been  officially  made  public,  and  warnings,  which  would  have 
passed  unheeded  if  made  through  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  or  tlirough  the  medium  of  the 
press,  have  fallen  on  attentive  ears.  It  has  at  last  been 
made  clear  that  imperial  defence  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  that  with  the  maintenance 
of  that  supremacy  it  stands  or  falls.  It  has  at  the  same 
time  been  recognised  that  naval  men  are  our  best  coun¬ 
sellors  as  to  how  that  supremacy  is  to  be  maintained  ;  and 
Avliilst  the  taxpayers  have  cheerfully  submitted  to  those 
demands  which  the  admirals  have  considered  necessary, 
military  engineers  are  content  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
navy  with  regard  to  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the 
defence  of  our  coasts  and  coaling  stations. 

‘  To  an  empire  constituted  as  is  our  own  naval  supremacy  is  the  fiivt 
condition  of  existence,  and  if  this  condition  is  not  fullilled  coast  defences 
are  practically  useless.  They  may  postpone  for  a  brief  period,  they 
cannot  avert,  the  final  catastrophe.  The  whole  teaching  of  war  clearly 
proves  that  serious  naval  operations  against  an  enemy’s  coast — blockades, 
the  movement  of  expeditionary  forces  across  wide  tracts  of  sea,  the 
deliberate  attack  of  fortified  ports — are  practicable  only  to  the  Power 
which  holds  and  can  retain  the  command  of  the  sea.’ 

So  Jong,  therefore,  as  our  battle  ships  are  superior  in 
number  and  in  strength  to  those  of  any  other  Power  or 
combination  of  Powers,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  seriotis 
attempt  to  destroy  port,  tirsenal,  or  dockyard.  But  there 
are  two  possibilities  which  must  bo  faced — the  first,  that 
although  the  general  supremacy  of  the  seas  may  be  assured 
to  our  flag,  superiority  cannot  be  maintained  in  every  single 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that,  for  a  time,  Avhilst  the  Avar 
ships  are  absent,  ports  and  coaling  stations  may  be  exposed 
to  sudden  attack ;  secondly,  at  the  outset  of  a  Avar,  before 
a  shot  had  been  fired,  it  is  Avithin  the  borders  of  possibility 
that  an  ‘  Alabama  ’  might  attempt  to  harry  one  of  our 
distant  coaling  stations  or  to  bombard  a  dockyard.  Such 
an  operation,  if  successfully  carried  out,  Avould  probably 
have  more  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict  than  a 
raid  upon  our  merchantmen.  Still,  coast  defence,  so  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  is  a  far  less  complicated  ques¬ 
tion  than  that  of  land  fortifications.  But  it  is  a  question 
Avhich  affects  the  colonies  as  much  as  it  does  ourselves. 
Every  single  dependency  of  the  CroAvn,  every  spot  of  earth 
Avhere  the  Union  Jack  flies,  I’elies  as  much  for  its  security 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  as  does  London  itself.  In 
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view,  therefore,  of  the  huge  interests  involved,  and  of  the 
fact  that  England  is  more  likely  to  have  to  do  with  the 
attack  than  with  the  defence  of  ports  and  arsenals,  we 
cannot  blame  Major  Clarke  for  looking  at  the  question 
from  an  English  point  of  view.  It  is  scai’cely  necessary 
to  make  suggestions  to  others  that  they  might  use  against 
ourselves. 

Moreover,  for  the  defence  of  places  against  a  purely  ]iaval 
attack  in  contradistinction  to  the  attack  of  naval  and  land 
forces  combined,  the  principles  he  lays  down,  in  our  opinion, 
are  absolutely  sufficient. 

‘  The  science  of  coast  fortification  may,  pcrliaps,  be  defined  as  that  of 
distributing  and  mounting  guns  of  various  natures  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  in  securing  which  a  compromise  has  to  be  effected  between  two 
somewliat  antagonistic  conditions.  First,  the  offensive  power  of  the 
gun  should  have  its  fullest  scope;  2nd,  the  j)rotection  given  to  the 
gun  and  detachment  should  be  the  maximum,  compatible  with  the 
first  condition  and  with  economy.’ 

Having  enunciated  the  proposition  that  artillery  is  the 
principal  factor  in  the  battle  of  forts  and  fleets,  he  adds 
that 

‘  future  coast  defences  will  take  the  form  of  displaced  batteries  or  em- 
j)lacements,  either  provided  with  comparatively  slight  gorge  defence 
(as  security  against  landing  p.arties)  or  protected  by  a  fixed  or  provisional 
redoubt  commanding  their  displaced  emplacements.’ 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of  the  defence  is  the 
disappearing  method  of  mounting  guns.  For  reasons  which 
we  have  not  space  to  notice,  but  which  tvill  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  every  practical  soldier.  Major  Clarke  reduces 
methods  of  mounting  to  a  simple  alt(.‘rnative — the  barbette 
or  the  disappearing  principle.  ‘  The  former  has  the  advan- 
‘  tage  of  economy  and  of  requiring  less  skill  for  its  efficient 
‘  maintenance.  The  protection  of  the  gun  detachment  is 
*  considerable,  although  the  gun  is  always  exposed  to  be 
‘  dismounted  or  injured  by  a  direct  hit;  the  target  prof- 
‘  fered  is  very  small,  and  can  be  made  almost  indistin- 
‘  guishable  at  moderate  range.’  Quick-firing  guns  of  great 
penetrative  pow'er — the  Zalinski  inieumatic  gun,  firing  a 
projectile  containing  COO  lbs.  of  blasting  gelatine  with  a 
maximum  range  of  2,000  yards,  and  shells  of  smaller  size 
with  remarkable  accuracy"  up  to  5,000 — are  'well  adapted 
for  coast  defence.  The  great  value  of  the  former  is  its  power 
of  searching  out  and  rendering  the  unarmoured  portions  of 
a  vessel  untenable,  of  acting  against  the  guns  and  gear  in 
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barbette  towers,  of  tlestroving  bullet-proof  protection,  and 
generally  of  increasing  the  average  rate  of  fire,  which  would 
otherwise  be  slow.  These  guns  are  being  provided  in 
large  numbers  on  board  all  ships  of  war;  but  between 
ordnance  fixed  on  a  floating  platform,  with  pi'otection  very 
inferior  to  that  of  a  strong  and  an  almost  undistinguish- 
able  earthwork,  and  pieces  which  can  be  laid  at  leisure  on 
a  target  which  consists  of  the  whole  unarmourcd  portion  of 
the  ship,  the  contest  is  hopelessly  unequal.  The  invention 
of  Captain  Zalinski,  Major  Clarke  believes,  will  supersede 
the  dirigible  torpedo  as  a  means  of  coast  defence,  and  in 
some  cases  replace  submarine  mines  with  advantage.  Nor 
do  these  appliances  complete  the  armoury  of  the  coast 
engineer.  ’The  last  half  of  the  century  has  not  only  brought 
forth  in  rapid  succession  destructive  machines  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  energy,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  provided  the 
means  of  using  those  machines  with  accuracy  and  precision 
under  all  conditions  of  atmosphere.  The  electric  light  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  mine-field.  Night  enterprises  are 
made  more  difficult;  the  dangers  of  surprise  are  much 
reduced ;  and,  although  the  evidence  of  experiments  is 
wanting,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Major  Clarke  that  ‘  it 
‘  is  probable  that  good  artillery  practice  can  be  made  by  coast 
‘  batteries  employing  the  light  in  connexion  with  the  position- 
‘  finding  system,  or  even  with  a  depression  range-finder.’ 
Lastly,  it  is  the  system  just  alluded  to  which  enables  the 
defender  to  use  his  deadly  appliances  with  such  terrible 
effect.  Unti’ied  yet  in  actual  warfare  — for  the  mechanism 
remains  a  secret — it  has,  nevertheless,  been  so  thoroughly 
tested,  and  has  given  results  so  entirely  satisfactory,  that 
the  accuracy  of  fii'eis  gi’catly  increased :  high-angle  fire,  even 
against  a  ship  in  motion,  from  shore  guns  completely  hidden 
from  view  and  fire,  is  rendered  possible,  whilst  the  entire 
armament  of  a  fortress  can  be  controlled  by  one  central 
authority,  and  the  whole  of  the  fire  inspired  by  a  definite 
purpose.  ‘  The  position-finding  system  is,  and  must  always 
be,  inapplicable  on  board  ship.  .  .  .  Major  Watkins’ 
‘  invention  is  thus  a  distinct  and  unbalanced  gain  to  the 
‘  defence.’ 

But  if  land  defences  are  now  far  superior  in  strength  to  the 
forts  armed  with  smooth-bores  commanding  channels  blocked 
by  booms  or  sunken  ships,  which  represented  the  coast  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  era  which  preceded  the  American  war,  the 
armoured  battle-ships  of  to-day  are  equally  siqiorior  to  the 
three-deckers.  In  1859  the  largest  projectile  carried  by  a 
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vessel  of  war  weighed  no  more  than  G3  lbs.,  powerless  to 
pierce  more  than  5  inches  of  armour  at  short  range.  In 
1801  the  shells  of  the  110-gun  weigh  1,800  lbs.,  penetrating 
35  inches  of  iron  at  1,000  yards,  pulverising  granite  like 
sandstone,  and  breaking  up  huge  masses  of  concrete  as  they 
would  the  walls  of  a  medimval  castle.  In  place  of  the 
oaken  walls  18  inches  of  armour  protects  the  guns,  and  a 
belt  of  little  less  strength  covers  the  vital  portion  of  the 
ship.  Instead  of  the  uneasy  platform  of  the  great  three- 
decker,  rolling  to  every  motion  of  the  waves,  there  is  a 
platform  steadied  by  the  enormous  weight  of  metal;  and, 
thanks  to  steam,  not  only  the  speed  but  the  manoeuvring 
properties  of  the  ships  have  improved  almost  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  guns.  Vessels  of  10,000  tons  are  under  the 
guidance  of  a  small  hand-wheel,  which  can  be  manipti- 
hited  with  perfect  ease,  and  by  means  of  which  the  helm  can 
be  put  hard  over  in  ten  or  twelve  seconds.  Nor  can  we 
omit  the  100  to  400  tons  of  auxiliary  armament — in  addition 
to  the  heavy  guns — that  go  to  make  up  the  offensive  ])Ower  of 
the  battleship.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  the  uninitiated  that 
vessels  armed  with  destructive  engines  of  such  magnitude, 
and  of  such  high  manoeuvring  capacity,  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  strongest  of  modern  fortresses. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  old  three-decker  with 
lier  tiers  of  guns  and  her  comparative  immunity  from  vital 
injury,  was,  in  fact,  a  far  more  formidable  oi>ponent  of  coast 
defences  than  the  modern  battle  ship.  The  volume  of  pro¬ 
jectiles  her  broadsides  could  deliver  within  a  given  time  was 
far  greater  than  could  be  delivered  by  the  ‘  Nile  ’  or  ‘  Benbow.’ 
And  for  all  practical  purposes  a  0-inch  shell  will  effect  as 
much  damage  in  a  gun  emplacement  as  a  10-inch.  More¬ 
over,  a  shell  fired  from  a  rifled  gun  is  more  destructive 
between  the  decks  of  an  ironclad  than  was  a  round  shot 
tearing  a  hole  through  either  side  of  a  wooden  vessel ;  and, 
be  it  remembered,  the  finest  battle  ship  tLat  floats  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  invulnerable.  Even  in  former  days,  when 
ships  and  forts  fought  on  far  more  equal  terms,  after  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bombard ment  of  Acre  in  1840,  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  earnestly  warned  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  fleet  was 
not  intended,  and  should  not  be  asked,  to  attack  a  fortress. 
The  failure  of  the  navy  to  force  a  way  into  Sebastopol  was 
due  only  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  land  defences ;  the 
Secession  war,  extraordinary  as  were  the  successes  of  the 
Federal  admirals,  proves  as  clearly  as  history  can  that,  whilst 
to  steam  past  a  well-defended  earthwork  is  practicable,  to 
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cause  its  evacuation  is  impossible  without  the  assistance  of  a 
landing  party.  Alexandria  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice,  and  justifies  the 
opinion  of  the  American  naval  officers  present  that  ‘  vessels 
‘  are  not  3'et,  and  never  will  be,  able  to  fight  on  even  terms 
‘  with  forts.’  *  To  learn  of  what  material  these  forts 
should  be  constructed,  where  they  should  be  placed,  how 
they  should  be  armed,  and  all  the  thousand  details  relative 
to  their  defence,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  present 
volume.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  chapters 
which  Major  Clarke  has  devoted  to  the  question  of  forts 
versus  battle  ships.  He  has  placed  in  juxtaposition  the 
powei’s  of  the  attack  and  the  defence,  and,  whilst  awarding 
their  full  value  to  each,  has  avoided  that  tendency  to 
exaggeration  and  undue  depreciation  which  disfigures  his 
earlier  pages.  History  is  fairly  treated.  His  personal 
observations  of  the  effects  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  his  clear  perception  of  the  true 
principles  of  naval  strategy  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the 
subject  of  coast  defence  has  engrossed  his  attention  to  a 
greater  degree  than  that  of  land  fortification.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  cannot  accept  his  conclusions  as  to  the 
permanent  fortificatioir  of  the  future,  we  may  now  con¬ 
gratulate  the  English  army  on  the  possession  of  an  excellent 
text-book  on  field  defences,  and  we  would  ask  all  those 
interested  in  the  question  of  Imperial  defence  to  study 
closely  Major  Clarke’s  masterly  exposition  of  the  relative 
strength  of  forts  and  fleets. 


*  Kcport  on  the  Openitions  in  Egypt.  ‘  Information  from  AbroaJ, 
War  Series,  No.  III.  p.  7-1. 
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Art.  VI. —  Tine  Annee  de  ma  Vie,  1848-9.  Par  le  Comte  de 
Hubnee,  ancien  Ambassacleur  d’Autriche  a  Paris  et  a 
Pome.  8  VO.  Paris :  1891. 


^His  is  a  truly  deliglitful  book :  delightful  by  reason  not 
only  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  personal 
naiTative  of  a  statesman  who  played  an  important  part 
during  a  most  eventful  year,  but  also  of  the  quaint  light¬ 
heartedness  of  the  style,  and  still  more  of  the  admirable 
pictui'es  of  the  great  men  with  whom  the  author  was  in¬ 
timately  associated.  Eadetzky,  Schwarzenbei'g,  Windisch* 
griitz,  and  others,  whose  names  forty  years  ago  filled  the 
voice  of  fame,  are  here  portrayed  as  they  then  appeared  to 
one  who  knew  them  well,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  weigh 
and  appreciate  their  merits.  The  events  of  the  year  are 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  rather  than  described,  for  the  stoiy, 
as  the  title  indicates,  is  almost  entirely  personal.  A  diplo¬ 
matist’s  work  does  not  lie  in  the  turmoil  of  war  or  revolt, 
but  in  the  allaying  of  that  turmoil ;  and  his  preparation  for 
the  more  serious  business  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  points  at  issue.  This  examina¬ 
tion  is  here  often  detailed  at  some  length ;  the  importance 
and  the  probable  consequences  of  passing  events  are  dis¬ 
cussed  on  such  information  as  was  possible,  so  that  the 
discussions  as  now  related  are  to  a  great  extent  speculative, 
for,  as  the  author  expressly  tells  us, 

‘  The  pages  of  this  book  arc  not  Memoires.  They  do  not  relate  the 
events  of  forty  years  ago  from  confused  recollections,  or  by  the  aid  of 
casual  notes  nimle  at  the  time.  They  arc  the  reproduction,  often  word 
lor  word,  of  a  journal  regularly  kept,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  written  up 
eaeli  morning ;  though  to  render  the  meaning  clearer,  by  refreshing 
the  reader's  ineinor}’,  I  have,  whenever  it  seemed  advisable,  inserted 
short  accounts  of  the  events  referred  to.’ 

In  February  1848  Baron  Hiibner  was  residing  in  Leipzig 
as  the  Austrian  consul-general  in  Saxony,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  Vienna,  to  be  sent  on  a  few  days  later  to 
!Milan.  It  was  a  time  cf  ferment  and  uneasiness.  In  view 
of  an  impending  crisis,  and  to  ensure  a  uniform  line  of 
action,  a  committee  had  been  established  there,  consisting 
of  the  Viceroy,  ISIurshal  Eadetzky,  the  commartder-in-chief, 
and  Fount  Spiaur,  lln'  governor.  To  Iheso  had  been  added 
(,*ount  Ficquelmont  as  di[doniatic  agent,  and  to  conduct 
the  correspondence  of  llio  cominitteo  with  (lie  several 
Italian  govenmieuls.  Ficrjuelmont  bad  now  been  appointed 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Baron  Hiibner  was  sent  as 
his  successor.  He  arrived  at  Milan  on  March  5,  and  dined 
with  Ficquelmont  the  same  evening.  The  revolution  in 
Paris  was  then  a  week  old,  and  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  the  swell  of  the  storm  would  reach  into  Italy.  The 
optimism  of  the  government  was  absurd.  Ficquelmont 
considered  it  a  huge  joke.  ‘  They  have  required  of  me  what 
‘  is  impossible,’  he  said.  ‘  All  that  I  have  done  and  that 
‘  you  can  do  here  has  been,  and  will  be,  but  so  many  sword- 
‘  cuts  in  the  water,’  and  he  burst  out  laughing,  impressing 
on  the  younger  diplomatist  rather  the  desire  to  weep. 

‘  Although  he  carries  on  his  broad  shoulders  the  hesid  of 
‘  Socrates,’  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  ‘  he  is  the  laughing 
‘  philosopher.’ 

But  Ficquelmont  was  hardened  both  by  experience  and  by 
years;  he  was  at  this  time  more  than  70,  It  is,  indeed,  not 
a  little  curious  to  note  the  very  large  proportion  of  old  men 
who  at  this  most  critical  period  were  at  the  head  of  Aiistrian 
affairs,  not  in  Italy  only,  but  in  Vienna.  Metternich  and 
his  successor,  Wessenberg,  were  both  75 ;  Eadetzky  was  82  ; 
Count  Wallmoden,  his  chief  of  the  staff,  was  79 ;  and  many 
others  in  high  positions  were  well  over  the  allotted  three¬ 
score  and  ten.  Some  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  exceptional 
men,  and  bore  their  years  lightly ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  all  were  so,  or  to  avoid  the  suggestion 
that  the  misfortunes  of  Austria  were — in  part  at  least — due 
to  the  want  of  energy  or  fire  in  her  administrators.  Hale 
old  men  may  frequently  be  excellent  diplomatists  or  counsel¬ 
lors,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  march  of  years  dulls  their  quickness 
of  perception  and  of  decision.  Eadetzky  is  spoken  of  as  an 
exception,  and  his  conduct  of  the  Italian  campaign  has 
always  been  commended ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  have  been  more  incisive  if  the  weight  of  the 
last  score  of  years  had  been  removed.  Wallmoden  was  him¬ 
self  uneasily  conscious  of  his  failing  powers,  and  had  shortly 
befox’e  this  applied  to  be  retired.  Now  that  war  with  Pied¬ 
mont  seemed  imminent,  he  regretted  the  step  that  he  had 
taken,  and  begged  Hiibner  to  write  to  Metternich  in  his 
favour.  ‘  Tell  him,’  he  said,  ‘  that  you  have  found  me  in 
‘  good  condition  ;  although,  to  say  the  truth,’  he  added,  ‘  f 
‘  have  not  all  the  freshness  of  a  man  of  sixty.’  Between 
him  and  his  octogenarian  chief  there  was  a  little  playful 
rivalry,  as  is  not  unusual.  At  a  grand  military  dinner  given 
by  Eadetzky,  at  which  all  the  senior  oflicers  of  the  army 
were  ))re3ent,  Hiibtier  happened  l‘>  be  the  only  civiliaiii 
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‘  The  marshal,’  he  says,  ‘  placed  me  beside  him,  and  with  old- 
fashioned  politeness,  and  hands  which  were  a  little  shaky,  put  some 
delicate  morsels  on  my  jdate.  Count  Wallmoden,  who  sat  on  my 
right,  whispered  to  me,  “  Notice  how  shaky  lie  is;  he  is  getting  old.” 
After  which  he  dropped  off  to  sleep.  It  was  new  the  marshal’s  turn  : 
“Look  there,”  he  said,  with  a  wink  ;  “il  fait  encore  le  galant  pres  du 
beau  sexe,  et  il  ronfle  cn  plein  diner.”  ’ 

This  dinner  wtis  on  March  13.  After  having  passed  the 
morning  in  receiving  the  civil  functionaries,  Baron  Hiibner 
had  gone  to  it  in  very  low  spirits,  but  the  genial  atmosphere 
of  the  room  revived  him. 

‘The  sight  of  old  father  Iladetzky,  surrounded  by  his  pakidins,’  he 
says,  ‘  made  me  see  men  and  things  in  brighter  colours.  AVhat  struck 
me  iilso  was  the  simplicity,  I  might  almost  say  the  modesty  of  their 
language,  and  the  justice  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  of  their  remarks  on 
the  precarious  position  in  which  we  are.  They  are  not  mere  soldiers, 
impatient  to  put  the  rebellious  subjects  of  their  emperor  to  the  edge  of 
the  sword;  but  they  understand  that  the  time  for  half  measures  is  past, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  irreconcileables.  These  Avish 
to  disposse.ss  Austria  of  a  province  which  slie  has  held  for  three  cen¬ 
turies.  To  attain  this  end  the  national  party  has  allied  itself  Avith  the 
secret  societies,  and  Avith  their  assistance  has  enveloped  the  country  in 
a  netAvork  of  consjiiracy.  The  Italian  empini/i's  of  the  government 
have  almost  all  been  gained  over  to  the  national  cause;  and  the 
Germans,  thinking  themselves  abandoned  by  their  superiors,  have  lost 
all  heart  and  do  nothing.  In  the  official  AA’orld  the  disorganisation  is 
complete.  At  Vienna  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a  place 
as  Lombardy  e.xists.  There  is  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  army.  Such 
is  the  language  of  the  dinner-table :  it  is  but  the  echo  of  Avhat  the 
marshal,  Avith  less  freedom,  had  already  said  to  me,  and  shows  that  not 
only  in  his  military  capacity,  but  morally  and  politically,  it  is 
Kadetzky  Avho  inspires  and  dominates  the  splendid  little  army  Avhich, 
perhaps  Avithin  a  fcAV  d.ays,  he  Avill  be  called  to  lead  against  the 
enemy.’ 

Baron  Hiibner’s  discussion  of  the  causes  of  that  enmity 
towards  Austria,  which  unquestionably  existed  in  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  in  1848,  is  extremely  interesting ;  and  if  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  differs  considerably  from  that  generally 
adopted  in  England,  and  runs  counter  to  English  prejudices, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  fetv  if  any  Englishmen  have  had 
equal  opportunities  of  studying  the  question,  or  have  had 
such  poAverful  motives  for  doing  so.  He  had  been  at  Milan 
in  1828,  and  though  then  too  young  to  trouble  his  head 
about  politics,  he  knoAvs  that  the  Milanese  and  the  Germans 
met  on  friendly  terms.  He  was  there  again  in  1838  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Lombardy 
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and  Venice ;  there  had  been  an  amnesty  for  political  offences, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  entertain  rancour. 

‘  Milan  was  en  fete,  and  the  salon  of  Prince  Metternicli,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  court,  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Lombard  aristocracy,  and 
Prince  Belgioioso,  who  had  returned  from  exile,  might  be  heard  there 
singing  alongside  of  Pasta,  with  Kossini  at  the  piano.  He  was  a  tenor 
of  the  first  class.  “  What  a  voice !  ”  said  the  Princess  Metternicli. 
“  And  what  a  loss  fcr  music,”  said  Belgioioso,  “  if  your  husband  had 
had  me  hanged  !  ”  As  to  us — members  of  the  Chancellor’s  diplomatic 
staff — the  gilded  youth  of  Milan  affected  an  extreme  intimacy.  There 
were  indeed  some  irreconcileables — Manzoni,  the  author  of  the 
Promessi  Sposi,  was  one — but  their  number  was  insignificant;  and  I 
never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  demonstrations  of  attachment  and 
loyalty  which  marked  the  journey  of  the  sovereign  through  the 
kingdom.  And  now,  ten  years  later,  in  1H48,  what  is  the  state  of 
things  ?  Everything  is  changed  :  but  why  ?  ’ 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  Baron  Hiibner  dwells 
on  the  developement  of  ‘  nationnl  sentiment  ’  since  the  time 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  hut  though  great  weight  must  be 
attributed  to  this,  he  considers  it  of  less  importance  than 
the  spread  of  ‘  liberal  opinion  ’  and  the  growth  of  ‘  secret 
‘  societies  ’  bent  on  the  destruction  of  all  existing  institutions. 

‘  The  transformation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  into  independent 
republics  is  but  one  instance  of  the  effect  due  to  the  united  action 
of  these  two  power.s.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  Itidy,  which  has  become 
the  gathering  place  of  all  the  enemies  of  Austria.  And  these  are 
numerous.  The  “  liberals ”  have  never  liked  her,  and  the  “sects” 
hate  her  if  only  because  she  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  they  wish  to  destroy.’ 

Oppression,  cruelty,  tyranny,  material  grievances  were,  he 
affirms,  non-existent ;  but  here,  with  the  narrative  of  the 
Spielberg  present  to  our  memory,  we  must  differ  very 
strongly  from  the  Baron.  Still,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
enforce  or  even  to  encourage  the  use  of  German  ;  Italian 
was  the  official  language ;  but  as  every  grade  in  the  public 
service  was  open  to  the  Italians,  many  of  them  voluntarily 
learned  German  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  appoint¬ 
ments  ill  the  German  provinces  ;  many  of  the  nobles  served 
in  the  army ;  many  were  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  many 
appeared  at  court,  mixed  in  Viennese  society,  and  inter¬ 
married  with  the  Austrian  aristocracy.  From  all  which  it 
resulted  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  German  had  become 
common  enough  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  But 
in  1848  this  knowledge  suddenly  disappeared;  and  in 
conformity  with  an  order  from  their  leaders,  everybody 
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.affected  complete  ignorance  of  the  language.  From  the 
material  i^oint  of  view,  Bai’on  Hiibner  maintains,  Lombardy 
had  very  little  to  complain  of ;  the  Austrian  rule  had  given 
it  order,  and,  with  order,  prosperity. 

‘  But,’  he  continues,  ‘  material  happiness  alone  does  not  suffice 
ftir  the  aspirations  of  tlie  human  heart.  The  system  of  intellecttial 
repression,  applied  to  all  subjects  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  wjvs  felt 
by  tlie  intelligent  classes  in  this  country.  I  will  only  mention  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  which  has  alw.ays  e.xisted  in  Itil)'  and,  I  believe, 
in  .all  Catholic  countries.  It  used  to  be  directed  by  the  bishop,  who 
confined  himself  to  what  related  to  doctrines  and  to  morals.  The 
State  censorship  meddles  with  everything,  and  is  entrusted  to  minor 
employes,  whose  hoiizon  is  as  narrow  as  it  well  can  be.  The  Austrian 
system  prevails,  in  different  degrees,  in  all  the  Stiites  of  the  peninsula, 
so  that  we  are  accused  of  having  introduced  and  of  maintaining,  in 
Italy  as  in  Austria,  a  rule  which  condemns  the  mind  to  perpetual 
c.aptivity,  and  subjects  its  evolutions  to  the  cotitrol  of  the  State.’ 

lie  then  sums  up  this  lengthy  but  interesting  discussion. 

‘  In  examining  the  present  crisis,  I  see  malcontents  desirous  of  shale- 
ing  off  the  restraints  of  governments ;  I  see  the  enthusiastic  votaries 
of  a  free  and  united  Italy ;  I  see  the  liberals  of  every  country  in 
Europe  sympathising  with  these  aspirations  and  calling  for  a  consti¬ 
tution  a  la  Ijouis-Philippe.  as  a  panacea.  I  see  .also  the  secret  societies, 
which  are  aiming  at  something  quite  different,  but  which  smile  on  all 
these  others,  who  are  simple  enough  to  court  their  alliance.  And  one 
more  clement  I  see:  the  traditional  ambition  of  the  House  of  .Savoy. 
It  is  due  to  her  defects  as  much  as  to  her  qualities  that  Austria  now 
finds  this  formidable  coalition  ranged  against  her.’ 

The  defects  specially  meant  by  the  Baron  were  the  irre¬ 
solution  and  want  of  vigour  of  the  home  government  in 
suppressing  a  conspiracy  which  was  almost  openly  avowed. 
One  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in  connexion  with  an 
anti-tobacco  demonstration  which,  in  itself,  recalls  the  anti¬ 
tea  riots  in  our  North  American  colonies  in  1773.  Tobacco 
was  a  government  monopoly,  and  was  accordingly  prohibited 
by  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  order 
was  to  take  effect  from  January  1,  1848,  and  on  that  day  all 
who  smoked  in  the  streets  were  insulted.  These  were  prin¬ 
cipally  officers  in  plain  clothes  and  soldiers.  The  natural 
result  was  a  series  of  riots  which  culminated  on  January  3 
in  a  sanguinary  combat  in  which  many  men  were  grievously 
wounded  and  two  killed  outright.  The  governor  requested 
Radetzky  to  forbid  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  smoke  in  public ; 
this  the  marshal  refused  to  do,  but  he  did  forbid  the  officers 
to  wear  plain  clothes.  Similar  disturbances  followed  at  Pavia 
and  at  Venice ;  at  Padua  the  soldiers  stormed  a  cafe  in  which 
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the  students  had  barricaded  themselves,  killing  five  or  six  of 
them  and  wounding  many  more.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  officers,  the  carnage  might  have  been  very 
serious ;  but  the  government  took  no  measures  to  maintain 
the  peace  beyond  issuing  placards  imploring  the  citizens  ‘  to 
‘  be  good  boys,’  and  everywhere,  by  its  apathy  or  timidity, 
seemed  to  invite  further  insolence  and  attack.  On  Te- 
bruary  24  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  but  with  limitations 
that  rendered  it  nugatory,  and  the  revolutionary  party  became 
bolder  each  day.  The  revolution  in  Vienna  and  the  downfall 
of  Metternich  on  March  13  brought  matters  to  a  head.  The 
news  reached  Milan  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  the  revolt  declared  itself.  For  that  and 
the  following  day  the  fighting  in  the  streets  was  extremely 
lively.  Hiibner,  who  had  only  just  entered  on  apartments 
in  the  royal  palace,  rightly  judged  that  that  would  be  the 
chief  point  of  the  insurgents’  attack,  and  quitting  it,  he  took 
shelter  in  the  rooms  of  a  Viennese  lady  who  lived  opposite, 
and  whose  husband,  being  absent  at  the  time,  had  not  been 
able  to  return.  His  position  was  scarcely  improved,  for  as 
all  the  adjacent  windows  were  held  b}'  the  assailants,  the 
garrison  of  the  palace  made  no  distinction  and  fired  on  all 
alike.  It  was,  too,  not  improbable  that  the  house  might  be 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  the  infuriated 
soldiers — especially  if  Croats,  ignorant  of  German — might 
be  unable  to  discriminate.  The  only  resource  was  to  fortify 
themselves  with  mattresses  and  paillasses,  and  to  give  the 
women  directions  to  scream  lustily  when  the  time  arrived. 
The  danger,  however,  was  not  realised ;  the  firing  ceased  at 
dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  and  during  the  night  the 
imperial  troops  evacuated  the  palace.  On  the  20th  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
wearing  green,  white,  and  red  ribbons,  and  shouting  Euviva; 
and,  not  to  be  singular,  Hiibner  decked  his  windows  with  the 
national  colours.  ‘  C’est  toujours,’  he  says,  ‘  I’ancienne 
‘  histoire  de  Saint  Pierre,  qui  par  prudence  renie  le  Seigneur.’ 
At  midday  they  left  the  house,  and  without  difficulty  reached 

that  in  which  Mme.  - ’s  husband  had  found  a  refuge. 

She  was  heartily  welcomed,  but  Baron  Hiibner  at  once  saw 
that  the  presence  of  the  chancellor’s  representative  was  far 
from  agreeable,  and  towards  evening  he  took  his  departure, 
his  host  finding  him  a  lodging  with  an  elderly  couple,  whom 
he  speaks  of  as  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Philemon  was  an 
Italian-Tyrolese ;  Baucis,  a  Milanaise.  ‘  I  think  myself,’ 
she  said,  ‘  as  good  an  Italian  as  these  noisy  fellows ;  but  I 
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‘  have  always  held  to  Austria,  and  I  always  will.  My  hus- 
‘  band  has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  government.  I 
‘  am  sorry  for  it.  You  are  welcome  here,  and  shall  stay  with 
‘  us  as  long  as  it  suits  you.’ 

Milan  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
Eadetzky,  finding  his  position  within  the  town  untenable, 
withdrew  to  the  castle ;  but  he  occupied  the  lines  and  the 
gates  in  force,  and  thus  instituted  an  effective  blockade,  from 
which  there  was  no  hope  of  relief  except  by  the  action  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  If  the  Piedmontese  did  not  advance  at 
once,  the  town  must  sui’render.  Count  Casati,  formerly 
podesta,  or  mayor,  now  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  and 
his  fellows  were  unwilling  ‘to  burn  their  boats,’  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  acting  provisionally  ‘  in  the  absence 
‘  of  the  imperial  authorities.’  This,  added  to  information 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  afternoon,  led  Baron  Hiibner 
to  suppose  that  they  were  wavering,  and  would  return  to 
their  allegiance  if  they  wei'e  persuaded  that  their  trust  in 
Charles  Albert  was  vain ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
quite  certain  that  without  their  support  Charles  Albert  would 
not  cross  the  Ticino.  So  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  he 
wrote  to  Casati  requesting  an  interview.  ‘  It  is,’  he  wrote, 

‘  delivering  myself  to  the  insurgents;  but  it  is  a  last  attempt 
‘  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in,  which  is  assuredly 
‘  worth  a  personal  sacrifice ;  and  in  any  case  these  gentlemen 
‘  will  no  longer  be  able  to  say  that  all  the  functionaries  of  the 
‘  emperor  have  hidden  themselves  or  run  away.’  As  he  Avas 
conducted  to  the  place  of  meeting  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  state  of  the  town — the  pavements  torn  up  for  the 
construction  of  barricades,  the  peasants  and  citizens  under 
arms  for  their  defence,  ecclesiastics  with  tricoloured  cock¬ 
ades  in  their  hats  and  sabres  by  their  sides,  and  the  signori 
dressed  after  a  pictui’e  by  Velasquez  or  Paolo  Veronese,  in 
black  velvet  doublet,  Venetian  mantle,  and  a  huge  sombrero 
with  an  enormous  plume  of  ostrich  feathers. 

‘  But  during  all  our  long  route,’  lie  says,  ‘  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  three-coloured  tings,  notwithstanding  all  the  preparations  for 
combat  and  the  deafening  shouts  of  Viva  I' Italia  !  I’iva  Pio  Nono  I  I 
'  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  genuine  heartiness.  To  speak  frankly, 

the  Avarlike  element  seemed  AA’anting.  The  men  oE  the  better  classes 
r  appeared  nervous,  absent,  preoccupied ;  their  countenances  showed 

\  neither  the  exaltation  of  enthusiasm,  nor  the  tirmness  and  severity  of 

'  men  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  an  idea.  Only  the  children  and  the 

A  working  men  seemed  truly  happy  ;  the  first,  at  being  let  off  going  to 

I  school ;  the  second,  at  being  quit  of  the  Avorkshop.  To  have  no  Avork 
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and  to  be  fed  at  the  cost  of  the  municipality,  that  indeed  was  for  them 
the  new  era  of  liberty,  and  explains  why  they  were  so  ready  to  cry,  in 
their  jerky  Lombard  accent.  Viva  Vl-ta-U-a  li-be-ra!’ 

It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  are  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  an  Austrian ;  but  of  a  singularly  capable  Austrian, 
trained  to  quick  and  accurate  observation,  and  forced,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  to  look  the  difficulties  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  fairly  in  the  face.  In  his  interview  with  Casati  he  stated 
the  case  as  it  had  appeared  to  him.  If  Charles  Albert  still 
hesitated,  the  situation  of  the  insurgents  was  simply 
desperate,  unless  at  the  last — the  present — hour  some  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  come  to  with  the  marshal.  This  Casati 
would  neither  admit  nor  deny  ;  but  his  vague  language,  his 
worn  and  anxious  look,  and  his  embarrassed  conduct,  showed 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  actual  intentions  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  In  the  evening,  however,  Hiibner  was  told  by 
Philemon  that  a  messenger  had  got  into  the  town  and  brought 
Charles  Albert’s  formal  promise  to  cross  the  Ticino  with  his 
army  as  soon  as  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  committee. 
This  was  confirmed  the  next  morning  by  the  announcement 
of  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  with  Casati 
as  president ;  and  in  the  afternoon  notice  was  given  that  the 
town  was  to  be  bombarded.  About  five  o’clock  the  first  gun 
was  heard,  and  the  firing  gradually  became  faster  till  the 
roar  of  it  was  incessant.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  it 
ceased. 

‘  I  do  not  tliink,’  wrote  Baron  Iliibncr,  ‘  that  we  ran  any  f^rcat 
danger,  tlie  marshal,  in  default  of  shell,  having  limited  hiinselt  to 
sending  us  cannon-ball,  which  made  more  noise  than  damage ;  but  to 
serve  for  six  hours  as  a  target  to  a  hundred  guns  is  decidedly  dis¬ 
agreeable.  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  understand  what  object  father 
Kadetzky  had  in  view  in  treating  us  in  this  manner.  .  .  .  If  he  wished 
to  punish  the  rebels  by  making  them  pass  a  sleepless  night,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  for  every  one  thought  his  last  hour  was  come  ;  but  he  signally 
failed  if  he  hoped  to  intimidate  the  provisional  government  and  to 
bring  them  to  terms.  Milan  has  not  capitulated,  and  he  has  been 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire.  For  the  time,  the  ca[)ital  of 
Lombardy  is  lost  to  Austria.  Our  troops  quit  it,  and  the  loyal  servants 
of  the  emperor  who  are  left  behind  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
power  wielded  to-day  by  the  sifjnori,  to-morrow,  perhaps,  by  the  lowest 
rabble.  En/iii,  vogue  la  galere,  et  a  la  garde  de  Dieu  !  ’ 

And  so  the  Cinque  Giornnte  came  to  an  end  ;  the  revolution 
was  an  accomplished  fact ;  Eadetzky  had  retired  ;  Milan  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  provisional  government ;  and  so,  too, 
was  Baron  Hiibner.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  remain 


undisturbed  in  his  little  room  at  Philemon’s,  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  his  landlord. 

‘  The  life,’  he  wrote,  ‘  is  terribly  monotonous,  though  now  and  then 
some  trilling  incidents  give  it  a  little  variety.  Every  evening,  for 
instance,  troops  of  men  march  through  the  street  calling  out  Fuori  i 
lumi !  “  set  out  your  lights  !  ”  and  every  one  hastens  to  put  a  candle  in  his 
wintlow.  This  is  always  in  celebration  of  some  imaginary  victory,  or, 
still  better,  of  the  death  of  liadetzky,  killed  by  his  soldiers  or  by  some 
line  fellow  or  other.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  all  pure  invention, 
but  it  serves  to  keep  the  populace  in  good  humour.  For  the  first  few 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  some  forty  idiots  used  to  collect 
belbre  our  house  regularly  every  evening,  and  for  half  an  liour  cry  out 
in  chorus  .l/or/e,  riioite  al  Tedesen  with  the  .accompanying  pantomime 
of  extending  the  arm  at  the  first  syllable,  drawing  it  in  at  the  second, 
and  pointing  the  finger  at  the  window  of  my  room.’ 

This  amusement  ran  its  course,  and  was  succeeded  by 
cries  addressed  to  robbers,  Morte  ai  ladri !  wliile  official 
placards  announced  that  Chi  riiha  e  Tedesco,  ‘Whoever 
‘  steals  is  a  German.’  The  government  exerted  itself  to 
prevent  serious  disorders,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success. 

On  April  1  Baron  Hiibner  had  another  interview  with 
Casati,  consequent  on  which  he  was  authorised  to  carry  to 
Radetzky  a  proposal  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  day,  hostages.  He  accordingly  set  out  at 
half-past  two,  and  reached  Brescia  the  same  evening.  Here 
ho  was  stopped.  The  mob  was  dominant ;  the  ignorant 
liopulace  refused  to  believe  that  some  trickery  was  not 
intended,  and  insisted  on  Hiibner’s  being  brought  before 
the  committee  the  next  morning.  The  Milanese  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  him  was  rudely  hustled,  and  fled  in  terror. 
The  Piedmontese  troops,  already  quartered  in  the  town, 
did  not  interfere  ;  the  mob  swarmed  on,  over,  and  around 
the  carriage  shouting  Morte !  and  working  themselves  \ip  to 
a  pitch  of  excitement  and  fury  till  they  were  as  though  mad 
drunk.  Fortunately  no  accident  occurred,  and  he  was  saved 
from  a  fate  that  seemed  imminent  by  the  exertions  of  a 
gentleman  who,  mingling  with  the  mob,  made  himself  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  it,  brandishing  a  naked  sword  and 
calling  out,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  ‘  Morte!  Morte! 
‘  — but  not  by  the  hands  of  the  people — it  would  be  too 
‘  much  honour — by  the  hands  of  the  hangman — not  now — 
‘  to-morrow.’  Other  gentlemen,  ‘belonging  to  the  best 
‘  families  of  the  town,’  then  forced  their  way  through  the 
crowd  and  constituted  themselves  a  bodyguard,  till  at 
length  a  party  of  soldiers,  deserters  from  one  of  the 
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Lombard  regiments,  came  up  and  formed  on  each  side  of 
tlie  carriage.  At  the  sight  of  the  white  uniform,  though 
qualified  by  the  tricoloured  ribbon,  the  mob  dispersed  and 
fled ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  street  was  empty.  The  terrible 
danger  from  which  he  so  narrowly  escaped  naturally  turned 
Baron  Hiibner’s  thoughts  to  the  risks  incident  to  revolution 
and  popular  supremac}',  and  many  pages  of  his  journal  are 
occupied  in  the  examination  of  them.  By  the  nominal 
government  of  Brescia  he  was  received  courteously  enough, 
and  with  profuse  apologies  for  the  emeute  of  which  he  had  so 
nearly  been  the  victim ;  but  when  the  subject  of  his  mission 
was  broached,  the  commandant  of  the  Piedmontese  troops 
showed  himself  distinctly  adverse  to  it,  and  the  committee 
decided  that,  as  the  Piedmontese  had  been  invited  to  assist 
them,  they  were  bound  to  leave  this  matter  in  their  hands. 
So  on  April  G  Iliibner  was  sent  back  to  Milan,  which  he 
found  keeping  high  holiday,  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of 
Princess  Belgioioso  with  180  young  Neapolitans.  After 
being  feted  for  a  few  days  these  budding  liei’oes  were  put 
into  the  train  and  sent  on  to  the  seat  of  war.  Three  weeks 
later  all  that  remained  of  them  were  some  twenty  tattered 
wretches,  who  were  begging  in  the  streets  of  Milan.  They 
had  never  seen  the  enemy,  but  they  were  caught  plundering 
by  the  peasants,  and  were  pretty  well  exterminated. 

Meanwhile  Baron  Hiibner  had  returned  to  his  former 
quarters  with  Philemon  and  Baucis,  where  he  remained  for 
the  next  three  months  a  prisoner  on  parole  and  under 
surveillance.  He  managed  to  get  his  newspapers  forwarded 
through  Switzerland,  and  these  furnished  him  with  food  for 
thought  and  speciilation,  much  of  which  he  recorded  in  his 
journal.  He  could  occasionally  go  for  a  stroll,  sometimes 
alone,  more  commonly  with  Philemon ;  but  his  principal 
resource  was  reading ;  and  in  this  age  of  enquiry  as  to  ‘  the 
‘  hundred  best  books,’  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
Baron  Hubner’s  favourites  during  these  weary  weeks  were 
the  histories  of  Macchiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Botta,  and 
Johannes  Miiller,  diluted  now  and  then  with  the  novels  of 
Cervantes,  Fielding,  and  Smollett.  Between  whiles  he  con¬ 
versed  with  Baucis,  won  the  confidence  of  Giovannina,  the 
bright-eyed,  blackhaired,  and  exceedingly  grimy  maid-of-all- 
work,  a  Milanese  ‘  Marchioness,’  and  played  patience.  ‘  I 
‘  only  know  one  sort,’  he  wrote,  ‘  but  it  is  enough ;  and  each 
‘  evening  I  devote  myself  ^vith  fresh  jjleasure  to  this  harm- 
‘  less  game,  which  used  to  appear  the  very  height  of  ennui* 
And  so  the  time  passed  away  till,  on  July  4,  he  was  told 
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that  his  imprisonment  was  at  an  end,  and  that  on  the  next 
day  he  would  be  sent  on  by  diligence  to  Chur,  under 
sufficient  escort.  He  protested  against  the  diligence ;  and 
on  formally  relieving  the  committee  of  the  responsibility, 
signing  a  document  to  that  effect,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
in  his  own  carriage,  without  any  escort  at  all.  Risk,  he 
says,  there  was  none,  f<>r  the  peasants  along  the  road  were 
entirely  Austrian  in  their  sympathies.  He  left  Milan  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  glorious  effect  of  sunrise  on  the  distant 
mountain  peaks,  as  the  isolated  bright  points  changed  to  ‘  a 
‘  river  of  rubies.’ 

‘  At  every  relay  a  little  crowd  of  countrymen  and  others  of  the  lower 
class  collected.  The  signori  were  still  sleeping.  So  much  the  better. 
Their  sloth  permitted  me  to  see  none  but  smiling  faces.  One  of  these 
men  said  to  me,  “  Pleasant  journey,  General,  and  a  speedy  return.” 
At  another  station,  a  group  of  peasants  gathered  round  my  carriage. 
An  old  man  of  venerable  appearance  said  to  me,  “  When  is  this  dear 
IJadetzky  coming  ]  Why  does  he  wait  so  long  ?  ”  ’ 

Under  these  auspices  Baron  Hiibner  hade  farewell  to 
Italy.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  lengthy  entry  in  his  journal 
on  the  present  and  future  prospects  of  the  country ;  the 
occasion  also  of  a  chapter  of  recent  date,  comparing  his 
speculations  in  1848  with  the  accomplished  facts  of  1890. 
The  comparison  well  deserves  a  careful  study,  and  one  point 
Ciills  for  especial  notice,  the  more  so  as  it  by  no  means 
agrees  with  the  general  opinion  in  this  country.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Baron  Iliibner’s  belief  that  in  1818  the 
Austrian  province  had  few  or  no  material  gi’ievances;  that 
tlie  grievances  which  brought  about  the  revolutions  then  and 
afterwards  were  sentimental — intellectual — affecting  the  in¬ 
telligent  classes.  He  now  considers  that  although  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Italy  has  to  a  great  extent  removed  the  sentimental 
difficulty,  it  has  introduced  material  ills ;  and  that  from  a 
material  point  of  vievv  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  is 
less  satisfactory  than  it  was  in  the  old  time.  Increasing 
poverty  induces  increasing  emigration,  and  at  the  present 
day  Italians  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  In  the  Argentine 
Republic,  by  their  intermarriage  with  the  Indians,  they  are 
forming  a  new  race,  which  appears  destined  to  replace  the 
Gauchos  of  the  Pampas  ;  and  since  this  book  was  written, 
the  disgraceful  riots  in  the  United  States  and  the  terrible 
disaster  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  have  called  attention  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  Italian  emigration  to  North  America. 
Formerly  the  military  and  administrative  establishments 
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were  insignificant ;  the  taxation  was  little  more  than 
nominal ;  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  the  public  finances  were  in  an  excellent  state. 

‘  Now,  everything  is  change  1,  The  need  of  a  vast  administrative 
service,  rising  out  of  the  extent  of  territory  ;  of  a  formidable  army,  on 
account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  two  of  the  greatest  military  powers ; 
of  a  navy  of  the  first  class  for  the  defence  of  its  coasts ;  of  gigantic 
public  works  which  are,  or  are  deemed  to  be,  indispensable ;  in  short, 
all  the  numerous,  complicated,  and  costly  requirements  of  the  modern 
state  impose  on  the  new  “United  Kingdom”  duties  and  expenses 
which  were  unknown  under  the  old  governments.  To  find  the  means 
to  meet  all  these  wants  without  exhausting  the  vital  s[/rings  of  the 
national  prosperity  is  one  of  the  great  problems  which  it  is  called  on 
to  solve.  And  the  difficulties  of  this  task,  arduous  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  are  singularly  increased  by  the  abnormal  state  of  Europe, 
which,  in  order  to  live  at  peace,  is  obliged  to  live  on  a  war  footing. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  unnatural  and  cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely  ; 
but  who  will  live  to  see  the  end  of  it  ?  who  will  survive  the  crisis  ? 
Has  the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  stuff  of  which  great  powers  are  made  ? 
The  future  alone  can  answer  the  question.  I  will  not  try  to  penetrate 
its  secrets,  but  will  confine  myself  to  expressing  a  supposition  rather 
than  a  po.sitive  opinion.  The  new  kingdom  owes  its  origin  to  its 
diplomacy  much  more  than  to  its  army.  Will  it  not  always  be  a 
diplomatic  rather  than  a  military  state?  thus  pre.senting,  in  magnified 
proportions,  a  certain  analogy  to  the  Kepiiblic  of  St.  Mark,  which, 
thanks  to  the  management  of  its  foreign  policy,  was  able,  in  the  time  of 
its  greatness,  to  preserve  its  independence  intact  amid  the  rivalries  and 
conflicts  of  Austria  and  France.  Even  now,  does  it  not  owe  to  its 
diplomacy,  rather  than  to  its  army  and  navy,  however  respectable  they 
may  be,  the  importance  which  the  world  assigns  it  since  it  became 
allied  with  Germany  and  Austria,  united  for  the  defence  of  Eurojiean 
peace  ?  I  would  ask,  too,  if  the  counsellors  of  the  King  of  Italy  have 
not  hoped,  and  reasonably  hoped,  to  find  in  the  alliance  with  these  two 
great  monarchies  an  element  of  strength  against  the  Italian  rcimblicans.’ 

After  a  fortnight’s  stay  in  Switzerland,  Baron  Hiibner 
arrived  at  Vienna  on  July  22,  and  from  that  date  his  journal 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Austrian  capital 
and  his  own  work  during  a  very  critical  period,  though  it 
does  mention  on  July  27  that  on  the  2fh’d  Eadetzky  had 
resumed  the  offensive ;  two  days  later,  that  he  had  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  Custozza  ;  again, 
that  he  had  entered  Milan  on  August  0,  and  been  well 
received  by  the  populace;  and  on  August  14  tliat  an 
armistice  had  been  concluded,  the  Piedmontese  troops 
retiring  behind  the  Ticino.  But  Lombardy  was  only  one 
and  a  remote  province  of  the  empire,  and  insurrection 
was  everywhere  except  in  the  Tyrol.  Bohemia  had  been 
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reduced  to  its  old  allegiance  by  the  energetic  measures  of 
Prince  Windischgriltz,  but  in  Austria  proper,  in  Hungary, 
and  in  all  the  other  provinces,  disorder  and  revolt  were 
supreme.  The  emperor  had  fled  to  Innsbruek,  but  the 
shopkeepers  of  Vienna  bemoaned  the  absence  of  the  court, 
and  the  ‘  Committee  of  Public  Safety,’  which  had  usurped 
the  supreme  authority,  objected  to  the  rival  power,  the 
sovereign,  being  out  of  reach  and  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  army  of  Radetzky.  They  desired  him  to  return,  and  ho 
did  return,  making  a  public  entry  into  Vienna  on  August  12. 

‘  A  lamentable  spectacle,’  wrote  Baron  Hiibner,  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it. 

On  the  principle  that  ‘  all’s  well  that  ends  well,’  we  in 
England  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  think  that  the 
insurrections  of  1848  were  of  comparatively  trifling  im¬ 
portance,  and  that  the  revolution  in  Vienna  was  merely  a 
rather  serious  riot.  At  the  time  they  did  not  appear  so  to 
those  who  were  interested  in  them,  and  Hiibner  in  Vienna 
repeatedly  compares  the  state  of  things  there  with  that  in 
Paris  in  1789  and  the  following  years,  watching  anxiously 
its  approach  to  that  in  1798.  That  it  did  not  reach  this, 
that  order  was  restored,  that  reform  instead  of  revolution 
was  the  final  adjustment,  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions 
of  the  able  men  who  were  called  to  the  support  of  the 
constitution,  and  especially  of  Windischgriltz  and  Felix 
Schwarzenberg.  In  all  positions  of  authority,  whether  as 
master  of  a  school,  as  tutor  of  a  college,  as  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  as  captain  of  a  ship,  or  as  ruler  of  a  great  empire, 
the  very  worst  type  of  official  is  the  good-natured,  easy¬ 
going  man,  who  from  weakness,  indolence,  or  kindness  of 
hoarf  ,  Icfs  things  slide,  relaxes  the  reins  of  discipline,  and 
allows  those  under  liis  command  to  go  as  the  spirit  moves 
them.  How  much  of  the  woes  of  France  and  of  Europe  in 
and  after  1789  resulted  from  the  weakness  of  Louis  XVI.  is 
patent  to  evt.'i’y  student  of  history ;  and  the  troubles  of 
Vienna  and  of  Austria  in  1848  were  largely  due  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and,  still  more,  of  his 
ministers.  Baron  Wessenberg,  who  had  succeeded  Metter- 
nich  as  president,  was  known  as  a  man  of  ability,  and  had 
served  creditably  as  a  diplomatist ;  as  an  administrator  or 
ruler  he  had  no  expei-ience.  He  is  described  as  a  most 
amiable  and  well-meaning  man,  but  he  was  75  years  of  age, 
‘  of  weak  character  and  broken  constitution.’  Count  Latour, 
fill'  Minister  of  War,  ‘  as  honourable  a  man  as  ever  lived,  a 
‘  brave  soldier’,  and  loyal  subject  of  the  emperor,’  repeatedly 
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showed  himself  wanting  in  the  sternness  or  hardness  of 
character  necessary  in  his  position  in  critical  times,  and  in 
the  end  perished  miserably,  a  victim  to  his  own  weakness 
and  indecision.  There  was  no  one  about  the  court  who  was 
capable  of  taking  the  reins  of  government,  and  almost  from 
his  first  arrival  Hiibner  formed  the  opinion  that  the  man 
wanted  there  was  Prince  Felix  von  Schwarzenberg.  But 
Schwarzenberg  was  with  the  army  in  Italy,  where,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice,  he  had  been  nominated  plenipo¬ 
tentiary.  Hiibner’s  desire  was  to  see  him  at  Vienna,  and 
with  this  in  view  called  on  liatour. 

‘We  talked,’ he  says,  ‘  without  restraint,  and  I  found  the  general’s 
opinion  in  entire  agreement  with  mine.  Seeing  this,  I  begged  him  to 
invite  Prince  Felix  to  come  here.  This,  however,  he  positively  refused 
to  do.  “  It  would,”  he  said  to  me,  “  bo  wanting  in  loyalty  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  But,”  he  added,  “  if  you  like  to  write  to  Milan,  I  will  put  a 
War  Office  courier  at  your  disposal.”  Naturally,  I  accepted  the  offer. 
It  would,  of  course,  have  been  much  better  if  the  minister  himself  had 
written,  but  I  understand  and  respect  his  scruples.  Aecordingly,  on 
going  home,  I  wrote  my  letter  to  Prince  Felix,  and  have  despatched  it 
by  Count  Latour’s  courier.  It  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  situation. 

I  have  not  said  Come,  but  it  amounts  to  that.’ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Schwarzenberg  received  similar 
letters  from  others  in  Vienna,  but  few  of  them  can  have  had 
the  weight  of  this  written  by  a  man  in  Hiibner’s  position, 
with  the  implied  consent  of  the  minister  of  war ;  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  much  of  the  credit  of  Schwarzenberg’s  subsequent 
appointment  is  due  to  Hiibner.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
point  on  which  then  or  now  he  lays  much  stress.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  Schwarzenberg  did  arrive,  though  not 
till  the  end  of  September.  Meanwhile  few  days  pas.scd 
without  riots  more  or  less  serious,  and  insults  to  the 
emperor  more  or  less  gross,  and  notably  only  ojio  from 
the  ‘Academic  Legion,’  which  at  a  review  received  him  in 
grim  silence,  with  its  band  playing,  ‘  Was  macht  der  lederno 
‘  Herr  Papa  V  ’  Still  it  was  evident  that  against  the  com¬ 
mittee,  against  the  students,  against  the  rabble  which  was 
joined  with  them,  there  were  many  of  a  better  class,  includ¬ 
ing  the  national  guard,  amidst  whom  conservative  and  loyal 
principles  still  bore  sway,  and  who  could  be  counted  on  to 
defend  the  constitution  and  the  emperor  in  time  of  need,  if 
only  they  had  a  leader  they  could  trust.  On  August  21  and 
following  days  thei’e  were  serious  riots,  consequent,  it  was 
alleged,  on  the  reduction  of  the  wages  on  the  government 
works.  The  national  guard  stoo<l  firm  and  siq>poited  the 
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police,  and  after  some  severe  fighting,  in  which  fifteen  or 
twenty  were  killed  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  wounded, 
order  was  restored.  Consequent  on  what  they  considered 
the  reactionary  attitude  of  the  national  guard,  the  ‘  Com- 
‘  inittee  of  Public  Safety  ’  dissolved  itself,  leaving  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  to  represent  the  popular  element  of  government,  in 
which  capacity  it  negatived,  with  hooting  and  ridicule,  the 
proposed  vote  of  thanks  to  Marshal  Radetzky  and  the  army 
of  Italy.  Thus  supported,  the  revolutionary  party  waxed 
stronger  and  more  insolent,  and  foreign  emissaries,  un¬ 
hindered,  daily  harangued  the  I’abble,  exciting  it  to  violence. 

On  September  30  Schwarzenbei’g  arrived.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hitters  he  had  received,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
understood  the  very  critical  state  of  affairs — that  the  very 
existence  of  the  monarchy  was  at  stake,  and  that  Vienna 
had  become  a  principal  focus  of  the  European  revolution. 
In  consultation  with  Hiibner  the  situation  seems  to  have 
been  passed  in  review,  in  some  such  form  as  this:  — 

‘  At  Scliuiibrunn  the  emperor,  in  weak  liealtli,  deprived  of  all 
power,  and,  together  with  the  Imperial  family,  virtually  a  prisoner. 
Without  ])rompt  assistance  it  is  but  a  stage  on  the  way  to  the  Temple 
and  the  Conciergerie.  A  ministry,  willing,  it  may  be,  but  not  able 
to  contend  with  the  extreme  factions,  hampered,  too,  by  engagements 
it  has  made,  and  composed  of  incongruous  elements — as  Wessenberg, 
a  liberal  of  the  type  of  1789,  always  aiming  at  conciliation,  and 
always  drawn  into  new  concessions ;  Latour,  who  hopes  to  siive  the 
State  by  acting  on  the  outer  surface,  the  periphery,  whilst  leaving  the 
centre  in  the  hands  of  the  barricade  makers ;  and  JIach,  the  only  man 
of  note  in  the  Cabinet,  an  1830  liberal,  and  now  engaged  in  tin  un¬ 
equal  struggle  iigainst  the  cause  which  he  has  helped  to  its  triumph. 
And  lastly,  the  Assendtly,  the  lieichstag,  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
revolution  of  May,  from  which  it  sprang,  and  invested  with  sovereign 
jiow'crs  which  it  has  usurped  :  however,  the  majority  in  it,  more  and 
more  Irightened  by  the  red  spectre,  now  and  .again,  at  long  intcrv.als, 
manifests  some  slight  wish  to  resist.  Such  is  the  situation.  Next,  as 
to  the  means  of  getting  out  of  it.  First  of  all,  to  remove  the  court 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  to  some  sure  pl.ace.  As  soon  as 
possible  to  dismiss  the  ministry,  which  is  in  pretty  much  the  case  of  a 
lly  in  a  spider’s  web.  Lastly,  whilst  waiting  till  the  Assembly  can  be 
dissolved,  to  leave  it  to  llounder  in  the  vicious  circle  in  which  it  has 
got  entangled.  But  the  essential  point  is  that  the  emperor,  on  regain¬ 
ing  his  freedom,  shall  refuse  any  further  concession,  which  will  only 
be  possible  if  the  relations  between  the  Court  and  the  Assembly  are 
definitely  broken.’ 

The  crisis,  however,  was  nearer  than  the  friends  in  council 
had  expected,  and  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  the 
eruption  of  rebellion  had  a  new  and  more  violent  access. 
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On  October  5,  Jellachicb,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  was  nominated 
Governor-General  of  Hungary.  The  announcement  was 
made  a  pretext  for  the  rising  which  the  Socialist  leaders 
had  long  prepared,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  Gtii  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  military  posts  in  the  city.  Some 
of  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the  magnificent  regiment  of 
Hrabowsky  Grenadiers,  had  been  seduced  from  their 
allegiance  and  joined  the  insurgents.  Through  the  inner 
town  the  battle  raged  with  continually  inci’easing  fury.  In 
obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Minister  of  War,  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison  directed  an  advance  from  the 
suburbs  in  three  separate  columns,  converging  on  the  Hof, 
to  meet  in  front  of  the  War  Office,  the  Kriefis-Miidsterium. 
They  were  already  in  tlie  town,  when  new  orders  were  sent 
for  them  to  fall  back  and  wait  on  the  glacis.  As  on  all 
former  occasions  Latour,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  had 
recalhid  the  soldiers  and  abandoned  the  ground  to  the 
anarchists,  no  one  was  now  surprised  ;  and  though  ever}'- 
one  saw  how  fatal  the  step  must  be,  the  orders  were 
peremptory,  and  were  obeyed.  At  the  same  time,  whether 
in  i^anic,  in  treachery,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  in 
obedience  to  orders  given  by  Latour  himself,  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  Hof  for  the  defence  of  the  War  OHice, 
where  the  ministers  were  assembled,  quitted  their  post, 
abandoning  their  guns.  By  these  measures  the  town  was 
given  up  to  the  insurgents.  The  mob  seized  on  the  guns, 
broke  into  the  building,  spread  through  its  apartments.  The 
ministers  had  scarcely  time  to  fly.  Bach  escaped  in  the 
livery  of  a  servant.  Wessenberg,  counting  on  not  being 
known  by  sight,  walked  quietly  out. 

‘  Latour,  brave  and  noble  in  heart,  though  weak  as  a  politician, 
refused  to  desert  the  post  of  danger.  He  remained  alone  in  the  room 
which  his  colleagues  had  left.  A  few  moments  later,  the  door  was 
hurst  open  ;  a  student,  followed  by  some  sans-cidottes,  rushed  in  and 
seized  the  general  by  the  collar,  but  was  immediately  repelled  by  an 
aide-de-camp,  who  ran  up  to  his  chief’s  assistance.  Thus  I’recd,  Latour 
slipped  down  a  private  staircase,  and  took  refuge  in  a  little  closet  on 
the  ground  floor.  If  he  had  remained  cjuietly  there,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  not  have  been  discovered  by  the  madmen  who  at  the 
time  were  swarming  all  over  the  palace,  several  of  them  being  imme¬ 
diately  outside  the  door  of  the  closet.  But  hoping,  apparently,  to  calm 
them,  he  conceived  the  unfortunate  notion  of  (piittiiig  his  asylum  and 
presenting  himself  before  his  murderers.  A  workman  dealt  him  the 
first  blow  with  a  bludgeon ;  in  a  few  moments  he  w’as  a  corpse, 
shockingly  mutilated,  hacked,  torn  almost  to  rags.  Faithful  to  the 
grand  traditions  of  the  Terror  of  1792  and  1793,  they  hung  it  to  one 
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of  the  lamp-posts  in  front  of  the  palace ;  and  men,  women,  and  even 
children,  drunk  with  wine  and  blood,  wildly  gesticulating  and  shout¬ 
ing,  executed  an  infernal  saraband  round  it.’ 

The  next  day  the  emperor  and  the  .court  quitted  Schon- 
hrunn.  The  insurgents,  having  possession  of  the  inner 
town,  plundered  the  arsenals,  while  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison  kept  the  troops  inactive  on  tlie  glacis.  ‘  A  bravo 
‘  soldier,’  says  Baron  lliibner,  ‘  but  weak,  irresolute,  and 
‘  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  responsibility,  he  seems 
‘  scarcely  up  to  the  level  of  his  task.’  On  the  9th  Schwarzeii- 
berg  received  orders  to  join  the  emperor  at  Olmiitz  ;  but  as 
ho  was  convinced  that  his  departure  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  and  the  total  loss  of  Vienna, 
he  resolved  to  send  lliibner  instead,  with  an  explanation  of 
his  reason  for  not  going  himself.  What  he  was  principally 
to  urge  on  the  empress  and  the  archdukes  was  that  deputa¬ 
tions  from  the  Reichstag  should  not  be  received,  lie  was 
to  represent  that  the  loyal  majority  no  longer  existed ;  most 
of  those  who  composed  it  had  taken  flight,  the  rest  were 
virtually  prisoners.  No  concessions  could  be  granted  till 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed. 

‘  Tlic  existence  of  the  monarchy,’  added  Schwarzenberg,  ‘  Iiangs  by 
•a,  llircad.  If  Jellachith  does  not  arrive  in  time  to  drive  back  tlie 
Hungarians  before  they  can  effect  a  junction  witli  the  rebels  of 
Vienna  ;  if  Windischgriitz  is  not  able  to  advance  at  once  on  tlie  capital ; 
if,  by  a  prompt  conclusion  of  peace  with  Sardinia — which  is  scarcely 
probable — a  great  part  of  liadetzky’s  army  is  not  made  available,  I  do 
not  see  where  we  are  to  find  the  means  necessary  to  crush  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  defection  of  the  army  in  Lombardy,  in  Hungary,  at  Vienna, 
is  a  shameful  example,  which*  may  be  contagious,  and  is  very  dis¬ 
quieting.’ 

Baron  lliibner  joined  the  court  on  the  evening  of  the  lOtli, 
and  after  snccet-ding  in  preventing  the  reception  of  a 
deputation  from  1  he  Rinchstag  on  the  12th,  and  seeing  a 
messenger  despatched  to  Schwarzenberg  on  the  Blth,  with 
orders  for  him  to  join  the  court  immediately,  he  was  sent  on 
to  Prague  with  letters  to  Windischgriitz,  desiring  him  to 
advance  on  Vienna  at  once.  He  was  then  able  to  describe, 
with  a  detail  whieh  the  j^Hnee  had  not  yet  received,  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Vienna  and  at  the  court,  by  that  time 
proba*bly  arrived  at  Olmiitz,  where  ‘peace,  quiet,  safety,  and 
‘  (I  hope)  Piince  Felix  await  it.’  ‘“Now,”  I  said  in  con- 
‘  elusion,  “all  that  is  wanting  is  Prince  Windischgriitz  and 
‘  “  his  army.”  “  My  army,”  he  answered,  “  is  a  rather 
‘  “  pompous  phrase.  J  will  take  twenty  squadrons,  twelve 
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‘  “  battalions,  and  seven  batteries :  that  is  the  total.  But 
‘  “  still  it  is  sometliinor,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  set 
‘  “  these  rascals  to  rights.”  ’  Hiibner  left  Prague  that  same 
afternoon  by  the  first  military  train. 

‘ Tlie  enthusiasm  of  tlio  troops  and  officers,’  he  wrote,  ‘is  indescrib¬ 
able.  Tliey  are  going,  they  sa}',  fo  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the 
emperor,  to  revenge  Latonr,  cliastise  tlic  students,  deliver  the  good 
Viennese.  Everywhere  the  train  is  greeted  with  the  Gott  erhallc — the 
national  hymn.  The  soldiers  dance  at  the  stations,  sing  in  the  car- 
riages,  and  in  spite  of  the  noise  of  the  engine  make  the  air  resound 
with  cheers  for  the  emperor.  One  would  sjiy  that  they  were  going  to 
a  wedding,  or  rather  that  they  were  coming  from  one.  The  people 
cvcrywlierc  fratirnise  witli  them.  The  insurrection  at  I’rague,  so 
promptly  suppressed  by  AVhndischgriitz,  does  not  seem  to  have  left  tiny 
trace  in  the  country.’ 

On  arriving  at  Olmutz,  AVindiscligriitz  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  marshal,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  troops  of  the  imperial  army,  with  the  exception  of  those 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Eadetzky.  At  the  same 
time  a  manifesto  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  Prince  Win- 
dischgriitz  was  charged  to  pacify  the  country  with  the  least 
possible  delay ;  and  that,  when  that  was  done,  the  ministry, 
in  concert  with  the  Eeichstag,  would  provide  means  for  in¬ 
suring  respect  to  the  law  witlrout  prejudice  to  liberty.  Thi.s 
announcement  of  a  determination  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  arms  rather  than  by  conciliatory  measures  and  l)y 
concessions  to  the  Eeichstag,  wa.s  strongly  objected  to  by 
Wessenberg,  the  nominal  head  of  the  ministiy,  and  by  Count 
Stadion,  the  future  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  ;  and  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  their  opinion  a  second  editioii  of  the  manifesto  was 
promulgated,  the  same  in  substance,  but  somewhat  modified 
in  form,  prepared — as  Baron  Hiibner  expresses  it — ad  nsinn 
Dclphini.  Whether  any  measures  of  conciliation  could  have 
restored  order  may  very  well  be  doubted.  Schwarzenberg 
and  Windiscligriitz  were  both  convinced  to  the  contrary,  ami 
held  firmly  to  the  oi>inion  that  to  offer  any  concessions  to 
armed  rebels  would  be  a  fatal  error.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
Eeichstag  could  scarcely  have  been  negotiated  with.  Things 
within  the  city  had  been  running  their  accustomed  course  ; 
the  Eeichstag  had  become  a  ‘rump;’  and  the  ‘rump,’ 
dominated  by  the  party  of  violence,  had  ceased  to  have  any 
authority.  The  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  different 
committees,  and  e.specially  of  the  ‘  Committee  of  Democrats,’ 
composed  mostly  of  foreign  emissaries — Swiss,  Poles,  Prns- 
siau,  French;  it  was  this,  aecording  to  Jiarou  Hiibiiev’s  in- 
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formation,  that  kept  alive  the  ferment,  organised  the  insur¬ 
rection,  provided  the  means  for  resistance,  and  imposed  its 
will  on  the  populace  and  on  the  other  clubs.  Naturally  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  government  depai-tments  had  fled, 
though  many  of  the  clerks  continued  at  their  posts  and 
carried  on  the  routine  of  their  office.  Baron  Krauss,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  had,  however,  remained,  and,  though  of 
undoubted  loyalty,  affected  a  good  understanding  with  the 
students.  Baron  Hiibner  gives  a  curious  account  of  his  very 
peculiar  policy. 

‘  “  They  are,”  he  and  to  me  during  one  of  hia  frequent  visits  to  Olnuitz, 
“  they  are  children,  a  little  misguided,  it  is  true,  but  good  at  bottom.” 
If  they  are  planning  any  atrocious  design,  lie  har.angues  tlicm,  cajoles 
them,  beseeches  them — seldom  in  vain — not  to  be  so  naughty,  to  be 
“good  boys.”  If  they  want  a  little  money  for  arms,  he  advances  (!  !) 
them  some  out  of  the  State  funds,  and  all  goes  for  the  best.  He  has 
greater  diflicuity  in  getting  on  with  the  democratic  committee — arrant 
rascals,  every  one  of  thorn  ;  but  if  ho  is  not  on  a  footing  of  intimacy 
with  them,  he  manages  to  conciliate  them  by  financial  measui-es.  He 
has  thus  hithei’to  been  able  to  prevent  the  pillage  of  the  national  bank, 
public  establishments,  and  customs’  warehouses.  When  he  is  here,  he 
relates  these  little  transactions  with  the  enemy  with  a  charming 
miiccte.  Marshal  Windischgriitz  disposes  of  the  resources  of  the  State 
to  bombard  the  capital,  and  his  l\Iajosty’s  minister  furnishes  the  rebels 
with  the  means  to  defend  it.  “  Why,  it’s  high  treason  !  ”  I  cried. 
“  Oh,  dear  no  !  ”  he  said,  with  a  quiet  smile  ;  “  the  poor  fellows  are  not 
gi-asping  ;  they  are  content  with  homojopathic  doses ;  and,  beside.®,  the 
itroncy  1  give  them  goes  to  the  tvoib'/re'/’cs  rather  than  to  the  armourers  ” 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  was  ever  heard  of  before,  e.xcept,  perhaps, 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula;  and  even  there  one  would  say  son  cosas  de 
JCxpanii.’ 

Meantime  Windiscligriltz  was  preparing,  without  delay, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  anarchy.  On  October  20  he 
proclaimed  Vienna  and  its  neighbourhood  in  a  state  of  siege  ; 
the  civil  authorities  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
military ;  martial  law  was  declared.  On  the  23rd  the  troops 
began  to  encompass  the  town.  The  marshal  had  got  to¬ 
gether  an  army  of  00,000  men,  and  on  the  24tli  he  gave  the 
Viennese  forty-eight  hours  to  consider  their  position.  On 
the  20th  he  commenced  active  hostilities,  and  on  the  28th 
carried  the  suburbs  by  assault,  and  occupied  the  glacis  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  bastions  of  the  inner  town.  Fi’om  a 
military  point  of  view,  Vienna  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  army, 
and  Messenhauser,  the  commander  of  the  rebels,  insisted  on 
capitulating.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  marshal,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  troops  should  occupy  the  town  the  next 
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morning.  But  the  next  morning  an  Hungarian  army,  25,000 
strong,  advanced  to  within  three  or  four  leagues  of  Vienna, 
when  they  were  overtaken,  defeated,  and  scattered  by  the 
corps  tVarmee  commanded  by  Jellacbich.  The  occupation 
agreed  on  was  meantime  delayed,  and  the  party  of  violence, 
trusting  in  the  success  of  the  Hungarians,  overruled  Messen- 
hauser’s  protest,  and  broke  the  cai)itulation.  Then  followed 
a  night  of  the  wildest  confusion  and  anarchj'.  The  vilest 
dregs  of  the  population,  men  and  women,  thronged  the 
streets,  while  the  orators  of  the  gutter  excited  them  to  fire 
the  town,  phrnder  the  bank,  exterminate  the  imperialists. 
Foremost  and  loudest  among  these  was  Kobert  Blum,  a 
Saxon  demagogue,  who  roared,  ‘  There  are  still  two  thousand 
‘  persons  whom  you  ought  to  latonrise.’ 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  the  rabble  were  masters  of  the 
town,  and  calling  out  for  a  defence  a  outrancc.  But  their 
military  skill  and  resources  were  not  equal  to  their  venom  ; 
and  when  Windiscligriltz,  not  choosing  to  risk  his  men  in  the 
horrors  of  street  fighting,  opened  a  general  bombardment,  the 
defence  collapsed  at  once.  In  two  hours  all  opposition  ceased  ; 
the  town  was  in  flames,  and  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of 
total  destruction.  Fortunately  a  heavy  rain  followed,  and 
during  the  night  the  fire  was  extinguished.  The  next  day 
the  troops  entered ;  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  had 
escaped ;  many  were  captured,  and  amongst  them  Messen- 
hauser  and  Blum.  JMessenhauser  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  executed.  Blum,  an  infinitely  more  atro¬ 
cious  criminal,  a  native  of  Leipzig,  insolently  claimed  immu¬ 
nity  as  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament.  The  marshal 
wrote  privately  to  Schwarzenberg,  still  at  Ohniitz,  that,  to 
avoid  diplomatic  entanglements,  he  thought  it  Avonld  be 
better  simply  to  expel  him  from  Austrian  territory.  Schwar¬ 
zenberg  replied  that  the  diplomatic  difficulties  were  his  con¬ 
cern,  and  he  w’ould  take  the  responsibility.  Blum  should  be 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  and,  if  condemned,  should 
be  executed.  And  this  was  done.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
lianged,  but  as  no  hangman  was  available  he  was  shot. 

As  had  been  foreseen,  the  execution  caused  a  tremendous 
excitement  throughout  Germany.  From  every  parliament 
or  club,  from  every  square  or  market-place,  were  heard 
execrations  of  the  sanguinary  tyrants  of  Vienna.  Tlie  rage 
of  the  anarchists  was  only  equalled  by  their  consternation, 
and  it  was  everywhere  felt  that  the  death  of  Blum  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  revolution.  At  the  time  Barou  Hiibner 
thought  that  the  conduct  of  Prince  F-elix  in  this  matter  was 
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in  accordance  with  justice,  courage,  and  sound  policy,  and 
deserved  the  thanks  and  the  gratitude  not  only  of  Austria 
but  of  Europe  ;  and  after  more  than  forty  years’  reflection 
he  thinks  so  still. 

The  suppression  of  the  revolution  in  Vienna  seemed  to 
mai’k  the  fitting  time  for  carrying  out  certain  reforms  in 
the  constitution,  and  as  a  preliminary  two  measures  already 
determined  on,  one  of  which  was  of  an  unusual  and  indeed 
extraordinary  nature.  On  November  21  the  new  ministry 
was  formed,  with  Schwarzenberg  as  president.  No  one  Avas 
more  pleased  than  old  Baron  Wessenberg,  whose  position 
had  been  an  extremely  embarrassing  one.  A  curious  blunder 
in  connexion  with  his  retirement  calls  attention  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  everywhere  prevailed.  The  emperor  sent  him 
the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Stephen  ;  the  baron  respectfully 
returned  it,  having  been  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  since 
the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  A  change  of  ministry, 
liowever,  is  no  very  unwonted  occuri’ence  ;  the  other  measure 
to  which  we  have  referred  had  a  wider  and  graver  im¬ 
portance. 

For  many  years  the  emperor  had  been  weak,  both  in  body 
and  in  mind ;  the  cares  of  his  position  overwhelmed  him, 
and  the  empress  had  repeatedly  consulted  Prince  Metternicb 
as  to  the  possibility  or  advisability  of  his  abdicating  the 
throne.  At  last,  in  1847,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  as  soon  as 
the  young  archduke  attained  the  age  of  18 — that  is,  on 
August  18,  1818.  When,  on  March  13,  1818,  Metternich 
himself  resigned,  the  empress  sent  for  him,  and  insisted  that 
the  abdication  ought  to  take  place  at  once.  She  feared 
that  the  revolutionary  leaders  might  obtain  from  the  ein- 
pei’or  some  unworthy  concession.  It  was  only  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  prince  persuaded  her  to  wait  till  the 
arcliduke  came  of  age.  After  Metternich’s  departure  Prince 
Windischgriitz  became  the  confidant  of  the  empress,  and  ho, 
too,  implored  her  to  be  patient.  She  acquiesced  for  the 
time,  and  the  troubles  which  followed  seemed  to  render  it 
each  month  inexpedient  to  make  so  serious  a  change.  At 
Olrniitz  the  empress  consulted  Schwarzenberg,  and  he,  in 
concert  with  Windischgriitz,  and  with  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  young  archduke,  agreed  that  the  abdication  should 
take  place  in  the  end  of  November.  The  common  opinion 
that  it  was  in  itself  a  violent  measure,  forced  on  the  crown 
by  the  progress  and  strength  of  the  revolution,  or  in 
deference  to  a  strong  public  feeling  against  the  Emperor 
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Ferdinand,  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  indeed  at  absolute 
variance  with  the  facts.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
thin<jf  about  the  business  was  the  perfect  secrecy  wdiich  was 
preserved.  The  members  of  the  imperial  family,  the 
ministers  and  hit'll  functionaries,  all  the  generals  and 
superior  olHcers  at  Olmiitz,  were  summoned  to  attend  at 
court  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  December  2.  It 
was  known  that  Prince  Windischgriitz  and  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  had  arrived,  and  it  was  clear  that  some  important 
event  was  on  foot,  but  nobody  had  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 
Even  when  assembled  in  the  waiting-room  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd,  no  one  knew,  not  even  the  brothers  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Francis  Joseph,  who  both  asked  Baron  Hubner  Avhat 
it  all  meant.  The  truth  was  not  known  till  the  emperor 
himself,  speaking  from  the  throne,  revealed  it ;  and 

‘  Prince  Felix  of  Sehwarzenbeig,  generally  so  cold,  so  imrassive, 
but  now  visibly  moved,  read  the  formal  declaration  of  the  archduke’s 
majority,  bis  lather’s  act  of  renunciation,  and  lastly,  the  emperor’s  act 
of  abdication.  His  Majesty  and  his  brother  having  signed  these  docu¬ 
ments,  the  young  emjieror  came  forward,  and  on  his  knees  received 
his  uncle’s  benediction.  ‘  May  God  bless  thee  !  ’  said  Ferdinand  I.  to 
him;  ‘  sei  brav,  es  ist  gerne  geschehen.’ 

The  abdication  of  Ferdinand  I.  may  be  considered  as  the 
closing  act  of  theAustri.au  revolution.  The  war  in  Hungary, 
which  continued  into  the  next  year,  and  was  brought  to  ati 
end  only  by  the  intervention  of  llussia,  stands  in  a  different 
category,  partaking  rather  of  the  nature  of  war,  even  if  it 
ought  to  be  called  civil  w’ar.  But  in  any  case  Baron  lliibner’s 
connexion  with  it  w'as  of  the  slightest,  and  in  March  1849 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris.  With  that  he  closes 
the  journal,  to  which  his  oHicial  position,  his  personal  share 
in  the  transactions  referred  to,  and  his  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  principal  actors  in  them,  give  a  very  exceptional 
value  .as  a  contribution  to  history ;  to  which  the  quaint 
humour  and  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  writer  give  a  veiy 
exceptional  interest  as  a  contribution  to  literature. 
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AliT.  Vir. — Life  of  Archihohl  Comphell  Talf,  Archolxhop  of 
Canterhury.  Bj  Randai.l  Thomas  Davidson,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Windsor;  and  William  Blniiam,  B.D.,  Hon.  Canon 
of  Canterbury.  2  vols.  London:  1891. 


A  T  no  jieriod  of  its  existence  since  the  Reformation  has 
the  Church  of  England  given  birth  to  men  moi'e 
eminent  tlian  the  churchmen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
may  even  be  said  that,  in  our  own  time,  none  of  the  liberal 
|)rofessions  have  been  adorned  by  the  display  of  superior,  or 
jierhaps  equal,  intellectual  power,  learning,  eloquence,  and 
devotion  to  their  public  duties.  Cardinal  Newman,  a  son 
— though  a  recreant  son — of  the  Anglican  Church ;  in 
learning,  Thirlwall,  Pusey,  and  Lightfoot;  in  eloquence, 
WilbeiTorce,  Magee,  and  Liddon ;  in  liberality,  Arnold  and 
Arthur  Stanley  ;  in  statesmanlike  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
National  Church,  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  were  all  men 
who,  with  wide  divergencies  of  temperament,  character,  and 
0[)inion,  were  equally  distinguished  by  their  piety,  their  zeal, 
and  their  capacity. 

Two  of  these  eminent  prelates — Cardinal  Newman  and 
Ai’chbishop  Tait — whose  biographies  are  now  before  the 
world,  present,  in  the  most  acxite  form,  the  contrast  between 
two  opposite  series  of  causes  and  effects,  Avhich  may  operate 
in  the  diversity  of  religious  life.  The  types  of  Christian 
excellence,  which  they  offered,  were  widely  different.  To 
enrich  the  religious  lifeblood  of  the  nation  neither  could 
well  be  spared ;  but  it  was  well  for  the  country  that  Tait  set 
over  against  the  ecclesiastical  type  pi-esented  by  Newman 
a  broader  type,  which  commended  itself  to  the  laity  of 
England  as  de^serving  of  the  highest  reverence.  In  the  one 
the  ecclesiastical,  in  the  other  the  lay,  mind  instinctively 
sought  its  ideal.  The  one  was  a  man  of  genius,  the  other 
a  man  of  marked  character.  To  the  one  the  inward  spiritual 
life,  to  the  other  outward  practical  activity,  was  the  natural 
sphere  of  religious  energy.  The  one  was  bent  on  things 
within,  the  other  on  things  without.  The  one  was  steeped 
in  the  eccledasticism  of  the  middle  ages;  the  other  evinced 
no  sympathy  with  their  ideals.  The  one  w’as  opposed  to  the 
progressive  movements  of  the  da}*,  and  regarded  liberalism 
as  synonymous  with  infidelity ;  the  other  was  careful  to 
study  the  spirit  of  the  age,  anxious  to  guide  rather  than 
thwart  its  expression,  desirous,  above  all  else,  to  liberalise 
the  Church  aud  its  institutions,  to  harmonise  the  differences 
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which  made  religions  men  deficient  in  liberality,  and  liberal 
men  lacking  in  religion,  and,  in  a  word,  to  create  a  deeply 
religious  liberal  party.  The  one  left  on  the  Church 
a  doctrinal  impression  which  is  practically  indelible  ;  the 
other,  regarding  common  sense  and  reality  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  virtues  alike  of  religious  and  worldly  affairs,  moulded 
characters  rather  than  shaped  opinions.  The  subtle  mind 
of  the  one  excelled  in  dialectical  refinements ;  the  plain 
downright  sense  of  the  other  was  even  deficient  in  some 
of  the  mental  faculties  which  are  regarded  as  the  heritage  of 
the  Scottish  race.  The  hold  upon  the  nation  of  the  one 
depended  on  his  speculative,  of  the  other  on  his  practical, 
gifts.  The  one  was  a  man  of  the  past,  or  possibly  of  the 
future ;  the  other  essentially  a  man  of  to-day.  The  one 
took  his  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways,  and  endeavoured  to 
mould  church  life  to  primitive  models ;  the  other  was  cease¬ 
lessly  anxious  to  organise  fresh  improvements  in  the  working 
system  which  should  meet  the  wants  of  new  conditions. 
The  one  was  steeped  in  traditions,  the  other  imbued  v.ith 
a  sense  of  present  needs.  The  one  grappled  with  the 
mental  difficulties  of  sensitive  susceptible  minds  ;  the  other 
passed  them  by  to  grasp  firmly  the  practical  necessities  of 
the  times.  The  one  was,  even  unconsciously  and  against  his 
will,  a  party  leader,  and,  living  in  seclusion  among  men  of 
hindred  sympathies,  developed  the  qualities  of  an  advocate. 
The  other  yielded  to  no  division  or  sect  a  partisan  allegiance, 
and,  in  the  administration  of  his  responsible  oilice,  attained 
a  degree  of  judicial  impartiality,  which,  in  a  man  of  his 
intellectual  eminence  and  decided  views,  was  very  remark¬ 
able.  The  nature  of  the  one  readily  responded  to  every 
touch  of  spiritual,  poetical,  mystical,  or  ideal  emotion  ;  the 
temperament  of  the  other,  though  for  other  men  he  did  not 
deny  the  value  of  such  impressions,  was  almost  impervious 
to  their  influence,  and  with  small  inclination  for  the  romance 
of  history, -with  no  passion  for  poetry,  without  imaginative 
fervour,  and  little  taste  for  the  Platonic  philosophy,  recoiled 
from  everything  that  was  vague,  undefined,  or  mystical. 
The  ideal  of  the  one,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  exploring  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature  and  analysing  the  growth  of 
moods  of  faith  or  of  doubt,  was  the  highest  type  of  the 
mediaeval  monk.  The  ideal  of  the  second  was  the  practical 
active  life  of  a  Christian  statesman,  who  seeks  so  to  govern 
the  Church  that  it  may  serve  to  the  utmost  in  the  great 
combat  against  the  foes  of  faith,  morals,  and  established 
order.  The  one,  after  long  internal  conflict,  relapsed  into 
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a  dreamy  mediajvalisni  and  passive  submission  to  Rome, 
withdrawiiif'  from  the  cares  of  the  Church  or  of  the  world, 
living  in  seclusion  with  a  small  band  of  friends  and 
followers,  and  exercising  over  the  opinions  of  his  generation 
a  purely  ideal  influence  by  moans  of  his  writings  and  dis¬ 
courses.  The  other,  less  learned,  less  subtle,  less  versed  in 
ai'chaic  theology,  less  daring,  and  therefore  less  full  of 
inspiration  to  others,  dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
pressing  wants  of  his  age,  and,  regarding  them  from  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  stind^^.oint,  plunged  with  his  whole  strength 
into  the  administrative  duties  of  his  office,  seeking  with  all 
his  energies  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  Church,  to  make  it 
less  sectarian  and  more  national,  to  give  it  a  more  active  and 
beneficent  share  in  the  best  interests  at  once  of  the  private 
life  of  society  and  of  the  public  life  of- the  nation. 

Newman’s  religious  life  reads  like  a  romance  of  chivalry, 
while  Tait’s  is  sober  prose.  Their  respective  careers  bring 
out,  with  striking  vividness,  the  contrast  between  the 
Christian  life  of  the  world  and  of  the  cloister,  of  the  man  of 
action  and  the  man  of  thought.  Tait’s  life  is  a  stupendous 
record  of  indefatigable  labour,  bestowed  on  practical  affairs. 
Yet,  compared  with  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  late 
Cardinal,  that  of  the  late  Archbishop  seems  almost  dully 
commonplace.  Popular  interest  always  fastens  most  eagerly 
on  the  fiery  champions  of  change,  or  the  immoveable 
defenders  of  ancient  ways,  who  play  conspicuous  parts  in 
contemporary  battles.  It  is  reserved  for  later  history  to  do 
complete  justice  to  the  men  of  calm  strength  and  temperate 
wisdom,  whose  weighty  counsels  allay  the  storms  that  more 
impetuous  leaders  so  often  raise.  The  position  of  tolerant 
impartiality,  which  Tait  adopted  alike  towards  rationalism 
and  ritualism,  necessarily  threw  him  into  the  background  of 
the  conflict.  Yet,  looking  back  upon  the  struggle  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
either  the  inestimable  value  of  his  broad  sympathies  to  both 
Church  and  St-ate,  or  the  inevitable  dangers  which  would 
h-.ive  threatened  both,  had  he,  as  Bishop  of  London  or  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  adopted  a  more  intolerant  or  one-sided 
attitude.  The  position  that  Tait  adopted  towards  religious 
controversies  led  to  widespread  misconceptions  of  his  real 
character  and  opinions.  His  toleration  was  represented  as 
the  result  of  his  own  indefinite  opinions,  his  moderating 
influence  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  unenthusiastic  tempera¬ 
ment,  his  breadth  of  sympathy  as  the  outcome  of  a  cold¬ 
blooded  disregard  of  the  religious  questions  in  dispute.  No 
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one  can  lay  down  tlie  admirable  volumes  in  which  his 
personal,  as  well  as  his  official,  character  is  depicted,  without 
feeliii"  that  such  partial  views  of  the  late  Archbishop  are 
entirely  based  on  a  misunderstanding. 

The  career  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait  was  one  of  sin- 
gfular  good  fortune  and  uniform  undeviating  success.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  his  story,  which  is  full  of  almost 
tragic  pathos.  The  shadow  of  trouble  never  left  his  home 
from  the  time  when  he  w'as  Dean  of  Carlisle.  The  memoirs 
of  ‘  Catharine  and  Craufurd  Tait  ’  reveal  in  him  unsuspected 
depths  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  prove  him  to  have  been 
endowed  with  that  capacity  for  suffering  which  only  belongs 
to  rich  natures.  To  the  tragic  events  which  chequered  the 
brightness  of  his  active  career  we  shall  scarcely  allude. 
They  are  only  mentioned  here  because  the  manly  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  a  series  of  crushing  bereavements  illus¬ 
trates,  from  another  side,  the  deep  reality  of  the  spiritual 
convictions  which  sustained  his  courage,  animated  his  life, 
and  supplied  the  spring  of  all  his  energies.  If  he  never 
magnified  any  peculiar  view  of  scriptural  truth  into  an 
article  of  Christian  faith,  if  he  never  ti’oubled  men  with  the 
dry  bones  of  departed  controversies,  if  he  did  not  waste  his 
energies  on  the  outward  shell  of  Christianity,  or  labour  to 
approve  himself  to  this  or  that  theological  school,  it  was 
because  he  was  himself  convinced  that  there  is  a  Christianity 
far  wider  and  more  loving  than  that  which  the  spirit  of  party 
knows,  because  he  occupied  his  mind  with  the  groat  Gospel 
verities  in  their  eternal  simplicity,  because  he  clung  as  for 
dear  life  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  pressed  upon 
others,  as  upon  himself,  His  pure  and  simple  Word  as  the 
essence  and  the  reality  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  trials 
of  life  had  made  him  more  considerate,  more  tolerant,  more 
sympathising.  They  also  convinced  him  of  the  priceless 
value  of  the  truths  which  had  proved  his  only  stay  in 
terrible  emergencies.  No  man  was  more  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  great  realities  proclaimed  by  the  Gospel ; 
very  few  had  learned  to  love  them  through  a  severer  test  of 
their  value  to  his  own  spirit.  In  his  intense  personal  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  supreme  efficacy  of  the  elementary  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  in  his  deep  sense  of  the  relative 
insignificance  of  points  of  religious  conti’oversy,  were  based 
his  hopes  of  the  future  of  the  National  Church,  his  breadth 
of  sympathy,  his  large-minded  liberality.  To  the  same 
causes  is  due  his  love  of  missionary  enterprise,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  Face  to  face  with  the  practical  heathenism 
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of  London,  or  witli  the  ignorance  of  savage  nations,  men 
forgot  their  controversial  differences,  and  remembered  only 
the  central  truths  it  was  their  mission  to  deliver.  The 
misunderstandings  which  prevailed  as  to  the  pei'sonal 
character  of  Archbishop  Tait  justify  the  biographers  in  what 
probably  will  repel  matiy  readers  of  the  life — the  copious 
extracts  from  his  private  devotional  journals.  The  reality 
of  his  personal  religion  was,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  his  life. 
It  was  the  source  of  his  remarkable  largeness  of  heart.  If 
once  he  believed  that  a  man  held  ‘  the  Head  which  is  Christ,’ 
minor  divergencies  of  opinion  never  chilled  his  affections. 
Such  differences  might  inevitably  impair  sympathy ;  they 
could  not  destroy  friendshijis.  With  two  of  his  old  Oxford 
associates,  who  subsequently  became  Eoman  Catholics,  he 
maintained  a  lifelong  intimacy.  The  same  generosity  of 
character,  added  to  a  sincere  respect  and  love  for  goodness, 
wherever  and  however  it  was  manifested,  led  him  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  high  unselfish  aims  of  Newman,  and  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  tolerant  of  individual  Ritualists,  whose 
zeal  and  earnestness  he  had  learned  to  value.  Few  men 
retained  throughout  life  so  many  friends  whose  opinions 
diverged  so  widely  from  his  own.  He  was  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  his  conduct  was  necessarily  blamed,  however  he 
acted,  and  many  men  differed  from  him  in  his  estimate  of 
the  nature,  the  powers,  the  functions  of  the  Church,  or 
desired  a  bolder  assertion  of  its  claims,  and  a  more  uncom- 
proinising  defence  of  its  doctrines.  But  yet  it  remains  true 
that  the  world  has  heard  much  of  Tail’s  friendships,  and 
nothing  at  all  of  his  enmities. 

The  life  of  Archbishop  Tait  falls  conveniently  into  six 
periods.  The  first  includes  his  childhood,  boyhood,  and 
undergraduate  career  at  Oxford  (ISll-dl).  To  the  second 
belongs  his  tutorial  life  at  Balliol  (1834—12) ;  to  the  third 
his  headmastership  of  Rugby  (1842-50).  In  the  fourth 
period  (1850-50)  he  was  Dean  of  Carlisle ;  in  the  fifth 
(1850-08)  Bishop  of  London ;  in  the  sixth  (1808-82)  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

Craufurd  Tait,  the  father  of  the  future  Archbishop,  was 
the  son  of  John  Tait,  a  successful  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
The  Taits  came  of  a  good  stock  of  ‘  bonnet  lairds  ’ — the 
Tails  of  Ludquharn  in  Aberdeenshire — who  had  been  for 
generations  staunch  supporters  of  the  Episcopalian  Church. 
John  Tait  became  a  Presbyterian,  and  into  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  both  his  son  Craufurd  and  his  grandson 
Archibald  Campbell  were  baptised.  Thus  the  future  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury  was  by  ancestry  and  tradition  a  Scotch 
Episcopalian,  leavened  by  a  streak  of  the  Presbyterianism  of 
two  generations. 

Craufurd  Tait  married  Susan,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hay 
Campbell,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Their 
ninth  child,  Archibald  Campbell,  was  born  in  1811.  Three 
years  after  his  bii’th  his  mother  died,  and  the  care  of  the  child, 
who  was  born  club-footed,  devolved  on  his  two  elder  sisters, 
and  on  his  nurse,  Betty  Morton,  who  played  an  all-important 
part  in  his  early  life.  A  severe  Sabbatarian,  and  sternly 
setting  her  face  against  all  Sunday  amusements,  her  nursery 
regime  was  strict.  In  1818  she  accompanied  Archibald  to 
Whitworth  in  Lancashire,  where  the  boy  w'as  placed  under 
the  care  of  James  Taylor,  whose  fame  was  widespread  for  the 
cures  which  he  effected  in  broken  and  twisted  limbs.  Under 
the  care  of  this  extraordinary  man,  of  whose  methods  the 
‘  Life  ’  gives  a  graphic  and  picturesque  account,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  gained  the  full  use  of  his  feet.  Prom  Whitworth  he 
passed,  in  1821,  to  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  and  thence, 
in  182 1,  to  the  newly  founded  Academy,  then  under  the 
rule  of  John  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  whose 
Homeric  studies  and  labours  in  the  cause  of  Welsh  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  forgotten  by  scholars  or  his  countrymen.  The 
Academy  Avas  a  day  school  only,  the  boys  living  at  home 
with  their  parents  or  boarding  out  in  Edinburgh  families. 
The  hours  of  study  were  extraordinarily  severe.  Six  hours’ 
continuous  work  by  day,  and  nearly  as  many  more  by  night, 
left  little  time  for  amusement.  In  spite  of  one  serious  dis¬ 
advantage,  Tait  rose  rapidly  to  the  head  of  the  school.  Tlie 
sons  of  richer  parents  obtained  the  aid  of  private  tutors ; 
his  only  help  in  learning  his  lessons  was  Betty  Morton. 

‘  She  used,’  writes  Lady  Wake,  the  Arclihishop's  sister,  ‘  to  hold  the 
Latin  books  close  to  her  eyes,  diligently  following  each  word  as  he 
repeated  page  after  page.  “Ay,  it  maun  be  rieht ;  it’s  just  Avord  fiT 
Avord,  and  it  sounds  like  it,”  was  his  encouragement ;  or  else  a  sudden 
lowering  of  the  book,  Avith  “  Na,  na  ;  it’s  no’  that  ava',’’  would  Avarn 
him  that  he  Avas  Avrong.’ 

The  Academy  then  numbered  botAA'een  four  and  five  hundred 
boys.  It  Avas,  therefore,  no  slight  feat  for  a  delicate  boy, 
handicapped  by  the  Avant  of  a  private  tutor,  to  reach  the  toj) 
of  the  school.  In  1827,  the  pale-faced,  serious- miiuled 
‘Dux’  Avas  addressed  by  Lord  Cockburn  in  a  speech,  long 
remembered  for  its  tone  of  earnest  eloquence,  Avhich  con¬ 
cluded  Avith  the  AA'ords,  ‘  Go  forth,  young  man,  and  re- 
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‘  member  that  wherever  you  go,  the  eyes  of  your  country 
‘  are  upon  you.’ 

From  the  Academy  Tait  went,  in  1827,  to  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  Here,  again,  he  was  accompanied  by  Betty  Morton, 
who  not  only  tended  him  with  motherly  care,  but  inexoi’ably 
repulsed  his  friends  from  his  door,  when  they  sought  to 
intrude  upon  his  hours  of  study.  At  the  University  he 
carried  all  befox’o  him,  and  yet  found  time  to  edit  a  suc¬ 
cessful  periodical,  the  ‘  College  Album,’  and  to  achieve  a 
reputation  as  a  strenuous  debater  on  the  Tory  side.  In 
1830,  he  was  elected  to  the  Snell  Exhibition  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Without  this  assistance  he  could  not 
have  afforded  the  expense  of  an  education  in  the  English 
University.  The  Snell  Exhibition  was  originally  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  Scotch  Episcopalians.  Subsequently  it 
l)assed  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  University  of 
Glasgow.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  unconscious 
irony  of  history,  that  the  scholar,  thus  sent  to  Oxford  by 
the  Px-esbyterian  College,  should  live  to  become  Archbishop 
of  Caxxterbux’y. 

Durixxg  the  early  years  of  Tait’s  life,  his  I’eligious  teaching 
had  maiidy  consisted  of  the  desultox-y  unpx’ofessional  teach¬ 
ing  of  his  two  sisters  and  his  xuix'se.  Both  his  schools  wei’e 
day  schools,  and  xxeither  at  them,  nor  at  the  Uixiversity,  did 
he  receive  I’egular  xvligious  instruction.  The  atmosphere 
of  his  home  life,  as  well  as  of  his  college,  was  Px-esbyterian. 
It  was  thx-ough  his  cousin,  Kamsay  Caxxipbell,  that  he  was 
bx-ought  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called  ‘  English 
‘  Chux’ch.’  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Balliol  than  he 
applied  to  his  tutox’,  Moberly,  whom  he  afterwax’ds  conse- 
ci’ated  liishoj)  of  Salisbury,  to  be  propax-ed  as  a  candidate 
for  confirmation,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxfox’d.  At  Balliol,  whex’c  he  was  shortly  afterwax’ds  elected 
a  scholai’,  he  thx’ew  himself  into  the  usual  occupations  and 
society  of  his  contemporaries.  A  hard-wox’king  nnder- 
gi’aduate,  ho  was  little  knowix  outside  the  walls  of  the 
college,  except  as  a  fiery  and  impetxxous  speaker.  His  early 
Toryism  had  passed  away.  In  the  Union,  of  which  he 
became  px’esident  in  1833,  he  defended  Catholic  Emaiicipa- 
tioxx  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  px’oposed  ‘  concui’X’ent 
‘  endowment,’ a  principle  to  whitdi  ho  adliered  Ihi’oughout 
life,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland. 

In  1833  h(^  obtained  his  (irst  class  in  the  final  classical 
schools  and  took  his  degree.  The  year  bef'ori',  he  had  lost 
his  father,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  At  the  end 
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of  1833,  the  oldest  and  dearest  friend  of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  Betty  Morton,  died.  During  her  illness  Tait  was 
with  lier  constantly.  The  scene  at  her  deathbed  gives  the 
fii’st  hint  of  the  depth  of  tenderness  which  underlay  the 
somewhat  stern  exterior  of  the  Archbishop,  and,  as  such, 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  recorded  in  the  ‘  Life  ’  is  worth 
cpioting : — 

‘  lie  never  left  her  siGe,  except  once,  when  he  went  to  obtain  tlio 
aid  of  Mr.  Craig,  a  clergyman  (d  [lie  .Scottisli  Episcopal  Church,  in 
order  that  the  old  nur.so  and  her  grown-up  charge  might  together 
receive  the  Holy  Conunnnion,  which  at  that  time  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
administered  privately  in  the  I’resby  terian  Church,  of  which  Betty 
was  so  staunch  an  adherent.  AVhen  the  Holy  Conmmnion  had  been 
celebrated,  Mr.  Craig  left  the  two  alone  together.  All  night  the 
young  man  s;it  by  the  old  nurse’s  bed,  and  spoke  to  her  words  of 
peace  and  comfort  Jis  she  w'as  able  to  bear  it.  She  died  with  her  hand 
clasped  in  his  as  the  morning  broke  on  the  first  day  of  ISdl.’ 

In  November,  1831,  Tait  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Balliol, 
his  colleague  being  William  George  Ward,  who  had  not  yet 
at  that  time  fallen  under  the  spell  of  .1.  II.  Newman.  lie 
threw  himself  into  his  new  duties  with  characteristic  vigour, 
and  a  year  later  he  succeeded  Moberly,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Headmaster  of  Winchester,  as  tutor  of  the  College. 
Among  his  early  pupils  were  Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  Walde- 
grave.  Dean  Goulburn,  Dean  Lake,  Professor  Jowett,  Yiee- 
Chancellor  Wickens,  Lord  Chief  .lustice  Coleridge,  Arthur 
Clough,  Bisliop  Tem2)le,  Sir  Statfoi’d  Northcote,  and  Matthew 
Ai'uold.  The  life  of  a  college  tutor  is  a  busy  one  ;  yet  Tait 
kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his  ordination,  and  the  rough 
journal,  in  which  he  jotted  down  his  devotional  thoughts, 
proves  the  extent  to  which  the  .solemn  pi-osp(*ct  c)ccupied  his 
mind.  Ordained  in  183G,  ho  was  iit  once  licensed  to  the 
curacy  of  Baldon,  a  straggling  country  piirish,  five  miles 
from  Oxfoi’d,  without  a  viciirage  house  or  a  siihiry,  with  two 
churches,  both  in  had  repair,  and  without  a  resident  clergy¬ 
man.  Pnictically  the  sole  care  of  the  parish  devolved  upon 
him.  He  established  a  Sunday-school,  trained  ii  village 
choir,  rode  or  walked  out  from  Oxford  s(>veral  times  ii  week, 
and  generally  slept  in  a  hired  cottage  on  Satux’day  night, 
that  he  might  perform  the  Sunday  service,  from  which  he 
returned  to  the  College  Chapel.  'J’he  assumption  of  such  a 
chai’ge,  in  aildition  ti>  his  tutorial  duties,  is  :i  I'omarkiible 
illusli’iition  of  the  Keen  sense  of  tll(^  res^ionsibilily  of  (Ik! 
pastoral  otliee,  which  :ilw:iys  chin-acteriscd  his  clerical  life. 
The  e.xperience  which  lie  gained  in  )ii>,  e<>unfiy  cure  pntvi-d 
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invaluable  to  him  in  after  life,  when  he  was  inaugurating 
missionary  w'orlc  in  his  London  diocese.  Nor  was  he  con¬ 
tent  witli  thus  discharging  h.i.s  responsibilities  as  a  clerg}'- 
man.  lie  was  always  on  tlie  watch  to  establish  a  pastoral 
relation  between  himself  and  his  pupils,  and  he  organised 
and  undertook  the  we(‘kly  religious  instruction  of  the  col¬ 
lege  servants  within  the  walls  of  Balliol. 

In  the  midst  of  this  busy  life,  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and,  subsequently  of  Greek,  fell  vacant  at  Glasgow 
University.  The  large  emoluments,  and  the  importance  of 
the  latter  position,  together  with  his  affection  for  his  old 
University,  impelled  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Greek  pi-ofessorshij^.  ‘  T  should  like,  of  all  things,’  he  says, 
‘to  succeed  poor  Sandford,’ or,  again,  ‘ I  should  bo  pi'oud, 
‘  indeed  to  return  to  my  old  university  as  a  professor.’  He 
was,  however,  at  once  confronted  by  a  religious  difficulty. 
A  declaration  was  required  from  professors,  which  he  felt 
he  could  not  conscientiously  make.  Many  men  regarded 
the  declaration  as  a  more  form.  But  he  could  not  accept 
the  Calvinism  to  which  it  pledged  him,  and  he  withdrew 
from  his  candidature.  The  point  is  important,  and  charac¬ 
teristic.  It  was  a  question  of  the  plain  meaning  of  words, 
and  he  could  not  regard  the  taking  of  an  oatli  as  a  mere 
form.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  actuated  his  protest 
against  Tract  XC.,  which  impelled  him  to  pronounce  against 
the  oath  that  it  was  intended  to  impose  on  the  University  in 
reference  to  Ward’s  case,  and  which  led  to  his  effort,  as  a 
member  of  the  University  Commission,  to  abolish  the 
number  of  useless  oaths  which  were  exacted  from  graduates. 
This  episode  of  the  professorship  ended,  he  devoted  himself 
once  more  to  the  work  of  his  tutorship.  Always  interested 
in  foreign  politics  and  foreign  travel,  he  formed  a  plan  which 
was  afterwards  fraught  with  important  consequences.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Bonn,  and  made  himself  a  thorough 
master  of  the  German  system  of  education.  The  knowledge 
which  he  now  acquired  of  continental  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  on  University 
Educational  lieform,  published  in  1841),  which  practically 
secured  him  his  place  on  the  Universitv  Commission  of 
l8oi». 

Tait  was  now  a  power,  not  oidy  in  Balliol,  where  he  acted 
as  prime  minister  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Dr. 
Jenkyns,  but  in  the  university.  His  vigour,  acuteness, 
solidity  of  thought,  and  felicity  of  language  made  him  one 
of  the  ablest  lecturers  of  the  day.  The  undergraduates 
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respected  liis  manliness,  ^ood  sense,  straightforward  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  found  that  they  could  not  take  advantage  of  his 
shrewdness  and  dry  humour.  Those  of  his  pupils  who  knew 
him  better,  and  penetrated  the  stiffness  and  reserve  of  his 
manner,  found  in  him  a  Avarmth  of  heart  and  a  genuine 
kindness  of  disposition,  which  secured  liim  their  lifelong 
affection.  But  it  Avas  not  only  into  the  purely  intellectual 
life  of  the  university,  or  even  into  the  pastoral  Avork  Avhich 
he  had  created  for  himself,  that  Tait  threw  himself.  His 
diaries  show  that  he  was  a  close  student  of  Newman’s 
sermons,  and  a  critical  observer  of  the  developement  of  his 
teaching.  His  own  opinions  Avere  mai’kedly  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Tractarians.  In  1833  he  had  characterised 
their  system  as  most  dangerous  and  superstitious.  Nor  Avas 
this  judgement  based  on  hasty  prejudice.  It  Avas  a  delibe¬ 
rate  opinion,  formed  on  careful  study  of  the  Tractarian 
Avritings,  and  confirmed  by  frequent  discussions  AvithOakeley 
and  Avith  Ward.  No  man  in  Oxford  Avas  less  attracted  to 
the  movement.  To  his  Scotch  birth  and  education  and 
Whig  principles  it  Avas  entirely  antipathetic.  The  romantic 
charm  Avhich  surrounded  its  leaders  did  not  attract  him. 
His  lack  of  poetic  feeling,  his  Avant  of  ecclesiastical  sympa¬ 
thies,  his  deficiency  of  imaginative  power,  raised  up  a  barrier 
between  him  and  Newmanism.  At  the  same  time  his  down¬ 
right  common-sense  and  practical  clearness  of  vision  de¬ 
tected  the  Romeward  tendencies  of  Tractarianism,  which 
Avere  concealed  from  men  avIio  fell  more  directly  under  the 
spell  of  its  leader. 

In  his  attitude  towards  the  great  movement  Avhich  en¬ 
thralled  Oxford,  Tait  stood  almost  alone.  The  heads  of 
houses  and  a  few  college  tutors  regarded  Avith  suspicion  or 
dislike  the  neAV  ecclesiastical  departure.  But  all  the  most 
active  and  capable  men  had  fallen  under  its  fascination,  and 
more  or  less  yielded  to  it  their  adhesion.  Tait  Avas  almost 
the  only  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  high  moral  tone  avIio 
resisted  the  strength  of  the  current.  Wlien  Tract  XC. 
appeared,  Tait  showed  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  and  did  not  fear  to  brave  unpopularity  iu  the 
university  by  openly  declaring  his  opposition.  He  Avas  one 
of  the  four  tutors  Avho  protested  against  the  tract,  and  the 
letter  to  the  ‘Times,’  Avhich  contained  their  once  famous 
protest,  Avas  drafted  by  his  hand.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  Avisdom  of  the  step,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  letter  Avas  a  calm  and  reasonable  document,  giving 
expression  to  fears  Avhich  subsequent  events  proved  to  be 
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well  founded.  How  general  was  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
Tracts  is  proved  by  the  rece2)tiou  accorded  to  the  protest. 
The  fuel  had  long  been  prepared ;  the  protest  of  the  tutors 
only  set  to  it  the  match.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  of 
the  courage  which  such  a  step  required  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  all  that  was  best  and  most  generous  was 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Tractarians.  The  protest  once 
made,  Tait  retired  from  the  controversy.  The  discussion  of 
theological  subtleties  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  had  pro¬ 
tested  rather  against  what  he  considered  to  be  a  disin- 
gemious  method  of  treating  formularies  than  against  any 
doctrinal  innovations  in  the  teaching  of  the  new  school. 

On  Sunday,  June  12,  1842,  Dr.  Arnold  died  at  Rugby. 
Ten  days  later  Tait,  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  Stanley  and 
Lahe,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  head- 
mastership.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  was  elected.  For 
anyone  to  wear  the  giant’s  armour  was  difficult ;  the  position 
was  conspicuous  and  hazardous ;  the  standard,  by  which 
success  or  failure  was  to  be  measured,  was  perilously  high. 
But  Tait  laboured  under  exceptional  disadvantages.  It 
seemed  a  dubious  experiment  to  appoint  as  headmaster  a 
young  Scotchman,  of  Presbyterian  extraction,  who  had  not 
yet  cast  off  his  natural  stiffness  of  address,  and  who  had 
never  himself  been  at  an  English  public  school.  Deficient  in 
scholarship,  less  in  sympathy  with  boys  than  with  men,  and 
wanting  in  power  as  a  preacher,  he  was  suddenly  called  to 
preside  over  a  staff  of  able  masters,  trained  under  the  eye  of 
the  greatest  headmaster  of  the  century,  and  to  wield  autho¬ 
rity  over  several  hundred  boys,  who  were  steeped  in  tradi¬ 
tions  of  which  Tait  necessarily  knew  nothing,  and  who  were 
little  disposed  to  regard  him  as  the  equal  of  his  predecessor. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  administrative  power  had  been  tested 
as  tutor  and  dean  of  Bulliol,  and,  in  his  dealings  with  young 
men,  he  had  shown  a  combination  of  tact  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  is  rare  within  the  walls  of  colleges.  It 
was  almost  universally  felt  that  the  appointment  was  the 
best  that  could  be  made. 

Tait’s  tenure  of  the  hcadmastership  of  Rugby  was  one  of 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  periods  of  his  life.  His  excel¬ 
lent  good  sense,  indefatigable  industry,  earnestness,  and 
disregard  of  personal  ease  earned  him  the  respect  both  of 
masters  and  of  boys,  and  enabled  him  to  fill  with  credit  a 
post  for  which  he  was  not  specially  designed.  For  his  own 
growth  the  period  was  extremely  valuable.  It  immensely 
developed  his  tact,  courtesy,  and  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
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others.  It  fostered  that  power  of  dealing  v/ith  and  govern¬ 
ing  men,  in  which  he  subsequently  excelled.  Much  of 
the  success  which  he  attained  at  liugby  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  marriage  with  Catharine  Spooner  in  1813. 
Among  the  many  ways  in  which  he  gained  by  the  singular 
happiness  of  his  married  life,  none  was  more  immediately 
conspicuous  than  tlio  relations  into  which  he  was  brought 
with  prominent  High  Churchmen,  and  the  effect  which 
this  personal  intercourse  produced  upon  his  views  of  their 
position. 

Tait’s  work  at  Rugby  Avas  interrupted  by  the  dangerous 
illness  which  led  to  his  accei)tance  of  the  deanery  of  Carlisle 
in  1850.  Before  he  left  Rugby  the  masters  had  learned  to 
recognise  the  loss  they  Avould  sustain  by  his  removal,  and 
the  boys  had  come  to  regard  with  warm  affection  the  digni¬ 
fied,  courteous  gentleman,  whose  kindly  humour  and  occa¬ 
sional  gleams  of  deep  emotion  revealed  the  reserve  of 
strengtli  and  feeling  which  underlay  the  cold  exterior.  In 
one  respect  he  left  the  school  better  than  he  found  it. 
Rugby,  under  Arnold,  bred  many  prigs.  To  this  result  the 
monitorial  S3'stem  had,  in  its  initiation,  greatly  contributed. 
It  encouraged  the  self-importance  of  sixth-form  boys,  to 
the  injury  of  their  characters  and  the  straining  of  their 
relations  with  the  school.  Tait  regulated  tlie  powers  of  these 
boy-masters,  abolished  certain  of  their  privileges,  and,  by 
so  doing,  established  more  easy  relations  between  the  moni¬ 
tors  and  the  boys,  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Throughout 
his  whole  rule  the  same  characteristics  prevailed.  He  was 
content  to  work  on  the  old  lines,  and  to  curb  the  extra¬ 
vagances  to  which  the  system  lent  itself.  He  checked  the 
tendency  to  plunge  prematurely  into  religious  and  political 
controversy,  repressed  the  enthusiasms  which  strained  after 
precocious  effect,  and,  alike  in  teaching,  sermons,  and 
government,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  naturalness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  unconsciousness  of  boyhood,  which  were 
imperilled  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  Rugby  life. 

When  Tait  accepted  the  deanery  of  C  irlisle  in  1 850,  he 
took  it  as  an  easy  post  for  a  man  whoso  health  was  broken. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  work  was  done.  But  he  soon 
showed  that  he  had  no  intention  of  dozing  on  the  decanal 
cushion.  At  Rugby  he  had  been  content  to  develope  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor ;  at  Carlisle,  he  struck  out  a  new 
line  for  himself.  He  proved  that  the  office  of  a  dean  in  a 
Cathedral  city  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  varied  useful¬ 
ness,  if  only  a  man  has  the  courage  and  the  energy  to  eman- 
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cipiite  liiinsclf  from  triidilions  of  inactivity.  When  he  was  a 
tutor  at  JJalliol,  he  had  j>ondered  on  the  best  means  to  enable 
the  poorer  classes  to  profit  b}'  the  university,  and  he  had 
himself  undertaken  the  provision  of  religious  instruction  for 
the  collej^^e  servants.  As  Dean  of  Carlisle,  he  threw  himself 
into  his  local  duties  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same 
keen  sense  of  his  personal  responsibilities.  In  a  short  time, 
he  had,  in  spite  of  gi’cat  obstruction,  regulated  the  duties  of 
the  minor  canons,  arranged  the  attendances  of  the  bedes¬ 
men,  established  an  evening  service  for  the  working  classes, 
and  provided  a  daily  service,  for  which  he  made  himself 
individually  responsible.  He  restored  the  fabric  of  the 
Cathedral,  reorganised  the  capitvilar  revenues  under  the 
scheme  of  the  Act  of  1 851,  placed  the  public  charities  of  the 
town  on  a  sounder  financial  footing,  and  revived  the  etfici- 
ency  of  the  local  schools.  Under  his  rule  the  Cathedral 
became  the  place  of  popular  worship,  and  the  deanery  the 
centre  of  active  religious  work,  at  which  night  schools, 
mothers’  meetings,  and  lectures  constantly  were  held.  Be¬ 
sides  his  official  work  as  dean,  he  was  assiduous  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  united  the  offices  of  a  cathedral 
dignitary  with  those  of  workhouse  chaplain  and  parish 
clergyman. 

But  the  most  prominent  public  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  while  at  tkirlisle  was  the  University  Commission  of 
1852.  That  Commission  was  denounced  as  a  dangerous 
departure  of  modern  liberalism.  It  was  vehemently  opposed. 
Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  poured  in,  protesting 
against  its  appointment ;  the  visitors  and  the  colleges  pre¬ 
pared  for  resistance.  Tait  had  already  been  invited  to 
accej^t  a  place  upon  the  Commission,  and  if  Lord  John 
Bussell  hesitated  to  carry  out  his  plans,  his  courage  was 
revived  by  a  strenuous  letter  from  Tait  urging  him  to  stand 
to  his  guns.  Throughout  the  Commission,  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle  took  a  prominent  part.  His  hand  drafted  the 
memorandum  in  reply  to  the  legal  opinion  of  counsel  on  the 
illegality  of  the  Commission.  The  final  report,  and  above 
all  the  practical  recommendations,  were  mainly  his  work. 
These  last  are  so  characteristic  of  the  author’s  mind  that 
they  merit  passing  attention.  Speaking  generally,  their 
object  was  to  popularise  Oxford,  on  the  one  hand  by  giving 
to  the  university  a  representative  constitution,  on  the  other 
by  throwing  open  its  education  to  a  poorer  class  of  students. 
A  relaxation  of  the  obligations  of  Fellows  to  take  Holy  Orders, 
the  removal  of  restrictive  conditions  which  fettered  the 
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candidature  for  tlie  prizes  of  tlie  university',  the  abolition  of 
artificial  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  the  admission 
of  a  large  number  of  unattached  students,  were  among  the 
reforms  which  the  Commissioners  most  strenuously  advo¬ 
cated. 

Tait’s  vigorous  handling  of  the  thorny  rpiestion  of  the 
University  Commission,  his  liberal  sympathies,  and  the  intlu- 
ence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  plainly  marked  him  out  for  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  Chui'ch.  The  tragic  illness  at  the  Carlisle 
Deanery,  the  death  of  his  live  children,  and  the  universal 
sympathy  which  it  aroused,  accelerated  the  promotion  which 
was  otherwise  certain.  In  Tait’s  diary  occurs  the  following 
entry : — 

‘  Hallsteads,  Thiirsilai/,  18.')0.  -I  liave  not  luul  tlic  heart  to 

make  any  entry  in  my  journal  now  for  nine  weeks.  When  last  I 
wrote  I  had  six  daughters  on  earth;  now  I  have  one  -  an  infant. 
0  God,  Thou  liast  dealt  very  mysterioiHly  with  us.  We  htive  heeu 
passing  througli  deep  waters;  our  feet  were  well-nigli  gone.  Hut 
though  Thou  slay  us,  yet  will  we  trust  in  Thee.’ 

Upon  grief  like  that  of  the  parents,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  intrude.  The  trial,  through  which  Tait  passed,  softened 
the  natural  eagerness  of  his  disposition,  deepened  the  lines 
of  tenderness  and  religious  conviction,  and  established  for 
him  a  peculiar  claim  upon  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  the 
great  diocese  over  which  he  was  shortly  called  to  preside.  All 
his  subsequent  life  he  lived  under  the  solemnising  shadow 
of  a  crushing  sorrow.  He  had  hardly  recommenced  his 
work  as  Dean,  when  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  at  once  accepted,  the  Bisho])ric  of  London. 

It  was  a  bold  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  appoint  to  so  responsible  and  independent  a  position  as 
the  See  of  London  a  man  who  had  so  little  technical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  duties  of  a  bishop.  It  required  no  little  courage 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Tait  to  accept  the  charge.  Of  episcopal 
work  he  knew  nothing;  of  the  general  ordering  of  Church 
affairs  he  was  ignorant;  he  liad  never  sat  in  Convocation, 
had  rarely  attended  a  clerical  meeting,  was  unknown  on 
religious  platforms,  enjoyed  no  reputation  either  as  a  preacher 
or  as  a  public  speakei’,  and  laboured  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  Presbyterian  birth  and  training.  Of  strictly  pastoral 
duties  he  had  considerable  expeiaence,  which  he  had  gained 
as  curate  of  Baldon,  as  tutor  of  Balliol,  as  headmaster  of 
Bugby,  and  as  Dean  of  Carlisle.  But  there  seemed  little  in 
his  past  career  to  justify  his  promotion  to  the  largest  diocese 
in  tlie  world,  and  ns  the  successor  of  Bishop  IJloniHeld,  whose 
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vigour,  sagacity,  eloquence,  wit,  and  business  capacity  bad 
revolutionised  men’s  views  of  the  English  Episcopate.  Yet 
there  were  advantages  in  the  appointment  which  went  far  to 
compensate  these  adverse  conditions.  In  the  first  place 
Tait  belonged  to  no  sect  within  the  Church ;  he  owned  no 
partisan  allegiance;  party  waitch words  were  never  on  his 
lips.  All  that  was  definitely  known  about  his  views  w'as 
that  he  was  not  an  Oxford  High  Churchman.  In  the  second 
place,  acknowledging  no  leader  on  the  bench  of  bishops,  he 
was  compelled  to  strike  out  a  new  lino  for  himself.  He 
found  it  where  many  of  his  predecessors  had  failed  to  seek 
it.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  people  who  had  no  church, 
rather  than  to  those  who  were  contending  for  the  victory  of 
High  Church  or  Low  Church.  Both  extreme  parties  found 
caiise  to  complain  of  him ;  and  in  this  unanimity  of  com¬ 
plaint  lay  his  title  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  moderate 
men.  But  from  the  very  first  he  concentrated  his  attention 
on  the  problem  which  had  exercised  his  mind  at  Oxford  and 
at  Carlisle,  of  popularising  the  Church  in  London.  His 
very  first  sermon  strikes  the  keynote  of  his  episcopate — the 
provision  of  better  means  of  bringing  the  Gospel  home  to 
the  poor. 

The  two  characteristics  of  Tait’s  episcopate  are  his 
balanced  judgement  on  ritualism  and  rationalism,  and  his 
strenuous  attempt  to  relieve  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
metropolis.  Combined  with  these,  and  summarising  both, 
was  his  conception  of  the  National  Church,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  his  persistent  effort  to  give  it  a  broad,  coinpi*e- 
hensive,  national  basis — on  the  one  side  by  toleration  of 
divergencies  of  opinion,  on  the  other  by  increasing  not  only 
the  moral  and  spiritual  efficiency  of  the  Church,  but  by 
working  out  through  its  means  the  social,  physical,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  elevation  of  the  people.  This  last  feature  became 
increasingly  prominent  in  the  last  years  of  his  episcopate, 
and  reached  its  fullest  developement  in  his  primacy.  The 
ritual  troubles  which  again  and  again  broke  out  fi’oni  185G 
to  18()8,  the  controversy  which  raged  over  ‘Essays  and 
‘  Reviews,’  the  difficulties  that  perplexed  the  colonial 
churches,  the  strife  of  which  Bishoji  Colenso  was  the  centre, 
— all  these  are  matters  of  ephemeral  inten^st,  far  less  en¬ 
during  and  permanent  in  importance  than  the  relief  of 
spiritual  wants  in  whicli  he  engaged  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  the  laity  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world.  Yet  though 
at  this  stage  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  length  cither  on 
his  general  conception  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  or  on  the 
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controversial  disputes  of  I806-GS,  something  must  be  said 
to  explain  his  attitude  towai'ds  the  polemical  strife  which 
raged  around  him.  In  his  first  charge  he  recognises  the 
danger  which  might  arise,  alike  from  those  who  carried  their 
love  of  external  worship  to  extremes,  and  from  those  who 
regarded  every  maxim  of  theology  or  philosophy  as  an  open 
question.  He  was  in  fact  called  to  the  See  of  London  at  the 
moment  when  the  reaction  against  Tractarianism  bore  fruit 
in  the  works  of  men  like  Bishop  Oolenso,  Mr.  Wilson,  or 
Professor  Baden  Powell,  and  when  the  reaction  against  the 
Gorham  judgement  produced  a  tendency  among  even  mode¬ 
rate  High  Churchmen  to  exaggerate  the  ritual  rites  and 
observances  which  symbolised  high  sacramental  doctrines. 
Towai’ds  both  parties  Tait’s  attitude  was  one  of  studious 
moderation  and  scrupulous  impartiality.  Yet  though  he 
was  one  of  the  two  bishops  who  voted  against  the  synodical 
condemnation  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  he  always  regarded 
rationalism  as  a  more  dangerous  foe  to  religion  than  the 
wildest  extravagances  of  ritualism.  The  subject  is  one 
Avhich  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  at  a  later  stage. 
As  Bishop  of  London,  his  position  ivas  rather  that  of  a 
leader  than  of  a  governor,  and  the  battle  which  he  fought 
was  not  one  of  ceremonies,  vestments,  and  ornaments,  but  of 
religion  against  irreligion — not  of  articles  of  abstract  belief, 
but  of  morality  and  order  against  immorality  and  vice. 

Tait  possessed  a  rare  power  of  penetrating  to  the  kernel 
of  a  position,  of  seeing  what  most  required  to  be  done,  and 
of  doing  it  quietly,  unobtrusively,  energetically.  He  felt 
that  in  London  he  held  the  citadel  of  the  National  Church, 
and  that  if  London  could  be  made  the  Christian  centre  of 
the  nation,  the  national  Christianity  w’ould  derive  from  the 
metropolitan  nucleus  a  new  and  surprising  vigour.  To 
London  flowed  a  steady  tide  of  the  best  intellects  and  brains 
of  the  country ;  from  London  again  poured  the  stream  of 
influence  to  the  remotest  districts  of  England.  If  London 
were  once  evangelised,  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  would 
receive  a  new  youth.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  living  in  practical  heathenism.  The  steady  influx 
of  the  poorer  classes  was  accompanied  by  the  steady  efflux 
of  the  rich.  Streets  of  small  houses  rose  by  magic  ;  public- 
houses  multiplied  themselves  ;  seething  alleys  sprang  up,  in 
which  no  man  of  rank  or  education  was  qualified  to  look 
after  the  accumulated  masses.  The  Church  organisation  was 
paralysed  by  numbers,  and  by  the  mass  of  misery  and  vice 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  It  could  no  longer  conduct  the 
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attack ;  it  was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  tlie  defence  against 
vice  and  infitlelity. 

To  reorganise  the  Cluircli,  and  to  enable  it  to  resume 
an  aggressive  attitude,  was  the  work  into  whicli  Tait  threw 
his  vast  energies  and  great  administrative  abilities.  Re- 
gardiug  the  Church  as  the  inheritance  of  the  poor,  and 
iirmly  convinced  that  its  great  peril  was  standing  still,  he 
determined  not  to  wait  till  the  people  came  to  the  Gospel, 
but  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  people.  He  threw  episcopal 
etiquette  to  the  winds,  and  did  not  slirink  from  the  sneers 
which  were  levelled  at  his  undigniHed  or  Methodist  proceed¬ 
ings.  lie  was  not  afraid  to  undertake  work  which  it  was 
the  fashion  to  depute  to  the  ‘  inferior  clergy.’  No  Whit¬ 
field  or  Wesley  could  have  laboured  with  greater  zeal  among 
the  people.  Intent  on  popularising  the  Church,  he  began, 
though  without  sacrifice  of  his  great  native  dignity,  to 
popularise  the  office  of  a  bishop.  lie  himself  set  the  example 
to  his  clergy  of  breaking  through  the  routine  which  cramped 
their  energies.  lie  saved  the  Church  from  the  danger  that 
she  might  die  of  her  dignity.  He  let  it  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  tliat,  as  lie  himself  said,  ‘  its  true  dignity  consisted  in 
‘  its  doing,  in  every  proper  way,  after  Christ’s  example, 

‘  Christ’s  work.’  Whether  or  not  he  was  justly  accused  of 
neglecting  the  governing  duties  of  his  office  for  evangelistic 
work,  is  a  question  which  is  comparatively  immaterial  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  was  the  first  bishop,  unless  Wilber- 
force,  working  on  widely  different  lines,  be  counted  as  his 
precursor,  who  popularised  the  episcopal  office,  and  taught 
the  world  that  a  great  bishop  may  yet  be  a  factor  in  the 
practical  daily  life  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Already  under  Bishop  Blomfield  the  work  had  been  begun 
of  building  new  churches  to  grapple  with  the  gigantic 
increase  of  London.  Two  hundred  new  churches  had  been 
consecrated  in  the  episcopate  of  Tait’s  predecessor.  But 
beyond  this  Blomtield’s  energies  had  not  passed.  He  never 
preached,  except  once,  extempore ;  he  did  not  encourage 
w'cek-day  services ;  he  favoured  no  new  evangelistic  agencies ; 
he  viewed  with  suspicion  ministrations  outside  the  walls  of 
churches.  In  1850,  not  only  were  many  new  churches 
needed,  but  many  of  the  existing  edifices  were  standing 
empty.  The  churches  stood  like  garrisons  in  a  conquered 
land  ;  the  people  withdrew  to  their  remoter  fastnesses,  and 
remained  estranged  and  unsubdued.  Tait  saw  that  not  only 
new  churches,  but  new  agencies,  were  required,  and  that  tlie 
erection  of  a  church  was  not  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  He 
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threw  himself  into  the  work  with  characteristic  vigour.  lie 
set  the  example  of  open-air  preaching;  now  speaking  to 
railway  porters  from  the  platform  of  a  locomotive,  now 
addressing  a  colony  of  gipsies  upon  the  common  at  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  now  preaching  to  the  costermongers  in  Covent 
Garden  market,  or  to  the  omnibus  drivers  at  their  yard  in 
Islington.  He  sanctioned  the  Exeter  Hall  meetings  for 
persons  unaccustomed  to  church-going,  and  was  himself 
present  at  one  of  the  services.  His  influence  opened  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  for  similar  Sunday  services. 
He  inaugiu’ated  a  series  of  evening  services  in  North  and 
East  London.  He  organised  the  Diocesan  Home  Mission, 
the  first  organisation  of  its  kind,  which  arranged  for 
periodical  special  services,  and  employed  a  number  of  clergy 
for  evangelistic  work  in  crowded  districts.  The  services  in 
theatres,  which  were  begun  in  November  1 859,  received  his 
sympathy  as  an  experiment  to  which  he  was  anxious  to  give  a 
fair  trial.  Unremitting  in  his  attempts  to  promote  missionary 
effort,  recognising  that  London  forms  a  world  in  itself,  and 
that  its  schemes  of  Christian  usefulness  must  suit  all  tastes,  he 
was  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  sympathy  and  help  of  every 
sort  of  fellow-labourer,  and  ho  favoured  every  exertion, 
honestly  made,  to  advance  the  Church’s  means  of  gaining 
human  souls. 

The  noble  enterprise  in  which  Tait  was  engaged  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  creation  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund,  which 
owed  its  existence  to  his  exertions,  and  which  seemed  to 
open  up  a  new  future  for  the  capital.  The  busy  world  of 
the  metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  its  absorbing  occupations  and 
luxurious  habits,  was  deeidy  stirred ;  its  conscience  was 
roused  to  recognise  a  great  need ;  and  the  interest  thus 
awakened  was  maintained  until  it  had  produced  permanent 
results.  Tait  took  advantage  of  the  right  moment.  He 
well  knew  that  a  2)eriod  when  all  the  rights  wei^e  claimed 
for  one  side,  and  all  the  resi>onsibilities  assigned  to  the  other, 
was  not  a  time  for  the  Church  to  appeal  to  the  State  for  aid. 
Feeling  that  no  parliamentai-y  assistance  was  possible  for  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  metropolis,  he  convoked  a  great 
meeting  of  landowners  and  employers  of  labour  at  London 
House  in  1863.  He  followed  u^^  the  meeting  by  a  stirring 
appeal  to  the  jniblic,  in  which  he  emjdiasisod  the  dangers  to 
the  whole  social  system  that  might  arise  from  demoralised 
masses  of  2)0|)ulation,  and  the  jjaramount  duty  which  lay 
uj)on  every  man  to  assist  in  leavening  them  with  a  civilising 
Christian  influence.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  It  is  no 
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slight  testimony  to  the  confidence  which  he  had  inspired 
that,  during  years  when  the  ecclesiastical  world  was  rent  by 
the  controvei’sy  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  he  should  have 
raised  a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  to  be  expended  in 
adding  an  army  of  clergymen,  scripture  readei’s,  and 
mission  -women  to  the  permanent  working  staff  of  the 
diocese. 

The  labours  which  we  have  briefly  summarised  were 
achieved  in  addition  to  the  discharge  of  other  varied  duties. 
Tait  found  time  to  make  his  presence  felt  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  London,  to  promote  by  liberal  hospitality  a  kindly 
social  intercourse  among  his  clergy,  to  influence  public 
opinion,  whether  in  legislation,  society,  or  theology,  to 
prove  himself  a  successful  leader  of  the  energies  of  both 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  to  conduct  a  voluminous  correspon¬ 
dence,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  course  of  domestic  and 
foreign  politics,  and  all  this  without  relaxation  from  the 
usual  round  of  parochial  activities,  meetings,  confirmations, 
sermons,  committees,  and  attendances  at  the  House  of  Lords 
or  in  Convocations.  Nor  were  his  literary  labours  slight. 
His  elaborate  and  finished  charges  of  1858,  1862, 1866,  were 
masterly  contributions  to  the  solution  of  many  practical  pro¬ 
blems  of  church  life,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  style 
and  subject  of  such  episcopal  utterances.  Hitherto  the 
charges  of  bishops  had  consisted,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
elaboi’ate  inanities,  in  which  every  subject  that  admitted  of 
divergence  of  opinion  was  carefully  avoided,  or  treated  in 
vague  generalities.  Tait,  on  the  other  hand,  had  something 
to  say,  and  was  determined  to  say  it.  In  his  primary  charge 
of  1858  which  occupied  five  hours  in  delivery,  in  plain  out¬ 
spoken  terms,  he  grappled  closely  with  the  difliculties  of  the 
day.  It  remains  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  his 
life,  and  all  London  was  for  several  days  full  of  its  praises. 
Portions  of  it  were  controversial,  but  their  interest  has 
almost  passed  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the 
passages,  in  which  Tait  examines  into  the  needs  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  providing  for  the  individual  wants  of  London, 
retain  their  freshness  and  practical  vitality  at  the  present 
day.  To  popularise  the  Church  in  the  metropolis  was  his 
first  care.  In  the  later  years  of  his  episcopate  other  sub¬ 
jects  grew  into  new  importance.  In  his  three  volumes  of 
sermons,  as  well  as  in  his  two  later  diocesan  charges,  luj  boldly 
faced  the  points  which  w'ere  brought  into  dispute  by  Bishop 
Colenso  and  the  authors  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews.’  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  neither  timorous  nor  ambiguous ;  his  own  faith  is 
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clear,  definite,  positive,  and  anyone  who  has  hitherto  believed 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait  to  have  been  a  man  of  vague  or 
negative  creed  has  only  to  read  his  plain  outspoken  words 
to  find  the  depth,  reality,  and  simplicity  of  his  religious 
convictions  on  the  cardinal  points  of  Christianity. 

Efforts  so  continuous  and  so  exhausting  told  severely  on 
his  constitution.  Anxiety  concerning  his  health  led  him  to 
hesitate  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of 
York,  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
1802.  His  decision  to  remain  where  he  was  was  greeted 
with  a  chorus  of  approval.  ‘  To  give  up  London  for  York,’ 
Avrote  Lady  Wake,  ‘  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  a  man 
‘  making  a  second  marriage,  while  the  first  Avife  and  family 
‘  were  not  only  yet  living,  hut  possessing  all  the  husband’s 
thoughts  and  affections.’  He  himself  felt,  as  has  been 
already  said,  that  the  command  of  London  Avas  the  command 
of  the  citadel  of  the  Church.  Nothing  but  fear  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  his  physical  strength  Avould  have  made  him  leave 
the  diocese,  and,  having  once  decided  to  remain  Avhere  he 
Avas,  he  threw  himself  Avith  all  his  former  zest  and  earnest¬ 
ness  into  the  busy  life  of  his  responsible  position. 

In  1868  Dr.  Longley  died.  An  interval  of  suspense,  of 
very  anxious  suspense,  ensued,  and  then  Mr.  Disraeli  offered 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  to  Dr.  Tait.  The  offer  Avas 
accepted,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  became  the  ninety- 
second  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  and  the  chief  subject  in  the  realm.  ‘  To  be 
‘  generally  recognised  as  the  fittest  person  to  fill  such  a  place 
‘  at  such  a  juncture  is  itself  an  honour  higher  than  the 
‘  dignity  itself.’  So  Avrote  Bishop  Thirlwall  to  the  new 
Primate,  and  he  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  Tait  was  so  recog¬ 
nised  by  all,  except  the  extreme  High  Churchmen.  As  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Tait  necessarily  passes  from  the  active 
leader  into  the  careful  and  prudent  governor.  In  the  See  of 
London  his  administration  Avas  eminently  successful ;  his 
personal  example  had  infused  new  life  into  the  Avhole  Church  ; 
his  administrative  capacity  had  been  tested  by'  the  skill  Avith 
Avhich  he  had  reduced  to  order  a  diocese  Avhich  aa'us  in  a 
state  of  chaotic  disorganisation ;  his  personal  devotion  to  his 
Avork  had  been  evinced  in  many  Avays,  and  especially  by  his 
visits  to  the  cholera  Avards  of  1800.  But  as  Metropolitan  he 
Avas  required  to  take  a  Avider  vieAV  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church  than  ho  had  taken  as  a  Diocesan.  He  had  to  make 
his  influence  felt  not  on  a  See,  but  on  a  Province;  to  directa 
Church  rather  than  invigorate  a  Diocese.  Once  more  he 
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rose  to  the  requirements  of  the  office,  and  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  he  stands  by  the  side  of  Laud  as  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  those  prelates  who  have  sat  in  the  throne  of 
St.  Augustine  since  the  Reformation. 

Tait  was  called  to  the  Primacy  at  a  memorable  crisis — a 
time  of  unrest  and  controversy,  a  period  fruitful  in  vigorous 
thought  and  Church  activity,  fruitful  also  in  ecclesiastical 
difficulties.  It  was  an  age  of  transition,  and  for  such  an 
age  he  was  eminently  qualified.  It  would  be  absurd  to  con¬ 
tend  that  he  made  no  mistakes.  But  no  man  could  have 
more  successfully  opposed  the  external  foes  of  the  Church, 
though  others  might,  perhaps,  have  more  sympathetically 
guided  the  great  movement  within  the  Church  itself.  In 
stemming  and  turning  back  the  tide  of  Disestablishment, 
his  calmness,  strong  judgement,  determination,  courtesy,  and 
conciliation  were  invaluable.  Probably  no  ecclesiastic  ever 
exercised  so  wide  an  influence  over  the  laity.  He  rallied 
them  to  the  support  of  the  Church,  taught  them  to  regard  it, 
not  as  a  clerical  appanage,  but  as  a  national  institution, 
placed  it  in  a  stronger  position  than  it  had  previously  occupied 
during  the  century,  and  made  it  impossible,  during  his  life¬ 
time,  to  attempt,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  to  weaken 
the  connexion  between  Church  and  State.  In  dealing  with 
the  Ritualist  movement,  his  mistakes  sprang  from  his  early 
training.  He  did  not  sufficiently  realise  the  part  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  played  in  the  history  of  Christ’s 
religion.  He  did  not  adequately  emphasise  the  importance 
of  the  apostolic  organisation  which  the  Church  of  England 
inherits,  and  on  wliieh  she  bases  her  just  claims ;  neither 
did  he  fully  estimate  the  hold  which  the  desire  for  the 
utmost  attainable  beauty  of  external  worship  had  obtained 
over  devout  minds.  Yet  even  here  unprejudiced  observers 
will  admit  that  his  rule  was  temperate  and  conciliatory, 
that  his  tolerance  of  divergencies  of  opinion  was  large- 
minded,  and  that  his  efforts  were  increasingly  dii’ected 
towards  peace  and  compr’ehensive  charity. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  examine  in  detail  the  career  of  Tait 
as  Archbishop.  Its  history  is  recorded  in  the  three  charges 
of  1872,  1870,  and  1880.  We  prefer  to  group  our  remarks 
under  two  heads,  and  to  speak  of  his  external  and  internal 
polic}’,  in  other  words  to  discuss  his  attitude  first  towards 
the  Church  as  a  national  institution,  and  secondly  towards 
its  intestine  divisions. 

Almost  the  earliest  step  of  public  importance  which  the 
jiew  Archbishop  was  called  upon  to  take  was  to  vote  upon 
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the  question  of  the  Disestahlishmcnt  of  the  Irish  Church. 
When  Dr.  Tait  rose  in  the  crowded  assemblage  which  tilled 
the  House  of  Lords  on  ]\Ionday,  June  14,  18(39,  the  deep 
silence  indicated  the  sense  which  the  audience  entertained 
of  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  speaker.  The  Archbishop 
spoke  slowly,  clearly,  calmly,  and  with  telling  force — with  a 
gravity  which  befitted  the  occasion,  and  with  a  dignity  that 
was  worthy  of  his  office.  His  speech  carried  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  Had  he  thrown  his 
weight  into  the  opposite  scale,  the  Bill  would  have  been 
rejected.  Then,  as  always,  he  took  the  matter-of-fact,  the 
common-sense,  the  business-like  view  of  the  situation.  He 
proposed  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  t<i 
endeavour  to  carry  material  amendments  in  committee.  He 
had  convinced  himself  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  or  to 
thwart  the  immense  majorities  by  which  its  details  were 
carried  in  the  Lower  House.  lie  believed  that  the  rejection 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  by  a  small  majority,  largely 
composed  of  bishops,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Irish 
Church,  and  that  the  course  he  followed  was  the  wisest 
policy  for  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  chief  representa¬ 
tive.  Whether  or  not  he  sufficiently  regarded  disestablish¬ 
ment  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  whether  he 
sufficiently  considered  its  claims  or  the  sacrifices  which  the 
Bill  enacted,  has  been  hotly  disputed.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  compromise  which  afterwards  averted  a 
collision  between  the  two  Houses  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  his  tact  and  moderation.  Throughout  the  whole 
debate  his  attitude  was  consistently  that  of  the  statesman 
rather  than  of  the  ecclesiastic,  and  as  such  was  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  external  polic}'. 

In  1856,  when  Dr.  Tait  was  first  called  to  the  bench  of 
bishops,  the  Church  of  England  had  reawakened  from  her 
torpor.  Confirmed  in  her  standard  of  orthodoxy,  partially 
reorganised  in  her  system,  and  restored  to  comparative 
financial  prosperity,  she  was  ministering  faithfully  to  the 
spiritual  hunger  of  human  souls.  But  this  revival  was 
mainly  on  her  religious  and  her  material  side.  The  first 
had  been  the  work  of  a  school  which  accentuated  the 
antagonism  between  the  Church  and  the  worlJ,  ignored  the 
intellectual,  literary,  and  artistic  sides  of  life,  distrusted 
even  the  highest  forms  of  secular  activity,  and  concentrated 
its  energies  on  making  religion  a  personal,  individual  matter 
between  each  man  and  his  God.  The  Church  had  lost  her 
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coinprelienslvones.«,  abandoned  her  national  claims,  let  slip 
her  grasp  on  the  educated  classes  and  on  social  life.  She 
was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  sect — rich,  useful,  energetic, 
and  powerful  indeed — but  isolated  from  kindi’cd  influences, 
and  lidding  aloof  from  all  foi’ces  of  Christianity  which  did 
not  distinctly  belong  to  her  own  system.  These  conditions 
Tait,  perhaps  at  first  unconsciously,  but  afterwards  de¬ 
signedly  and  of  set  purpose,  taboiu’cd  to  remove,  lie  dis¬ 
cerned  the  drift  of  the  age,  and  kept  himself  in  harmony 
with  its  spirit.  In  the  years  that  followed  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  he  recognised  that  the  Church  in 
England  could  only  be  strengthened  by  commending  itself 
to  no  narrow  sect  of  Churchmen  but  to  the  sober  judgement 
of  the  nation,  llis  view  of  the  true  life  of  the  Church  was 
at  once  less  ecclesiastical  and  more  national,  less  individual 
and  more  comprehensive.  He  strove  not  only  to  increase 
the  moral  and  spiritual  efficiency  of  the  Church,  but  to 
make  it  the  instrument  by  which  the  tone  of  the  whole 
nation  should  be  raised,  and  by  which  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  be  infused  into  the  legislation,  art,  literature, 
and  social  life  of  England,  lie  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  deal  with  the  dangers  which  civilisation 
brought  into  its  train  and  with  civilisation  itself ;  to  follow 
and  direct,  rather  than  to  thwart  and  repress,  the  course  of 
events ;  to  express  and  to  guide  the  religious  feelings  of 
millions  of  intelligent  men  who  were  especially  impatient  of 
ecclesiastical  control,  and  to  be  the  truest  witness  to  the 
world  of  an  active-minded,  progressive,  zealous,  and  loving 
Christianity.  It  was,  in  his  view,  the  task  of  the  Church  to 
resist  entire  absorption  in  the  calls  of  religious  ministrations 
and  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  energies  to  influencing  public 
opinion  on  every  side,  to  identifying  herself  with  all  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and,  in  a  word,  to  making 
hei’self,  in  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
w’^ords,  a  National  Church. 

This  WMS  the  conception  of  the  life  of  the  Church  which 
appears  in  Tait’s  iirst  episcopal  charge,  and  which  recurs 
with  ever-increasing  force  in  all  his  subsequent  addresses, 
whether  as  Bishop  of  London  or  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy.  In  his  view  the  life  of  the  Established  Church  is 
national,  its  duties  national,  its  responsibilities  national, 
lie  did  not,  indeed,  overlook  the  other  side  of  Church  life,  or 
forget  that  the  Church,  as  a.  Church,  is  an  independent 
institution,  relying  on  Christ’s  promise  for  its  enduring 
stability,  holding  its  commission  direct  from  Christ’s  delega- 
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tion,  (leriving  neither  functions  nor  existence  from  the  State 
or  nation.  As  a  Church  its  existence  is  permanent  and 
secure.  But  the  stability  of  the  Established  Church  de¬ 
pended  on  the  extent  to  which  the  nation  achnowledged 
that  its  best  interests  were  identified  with  those  of  the 
Church.  He  looked  facts  straight  in  the  face,  and  from  a 
nineteenth-century  standpoint.  He  believed  that  the  value 
of  the  Establishment  w’as  inestimable,  and  that  without  it 
the  national  life  of  the  Church  must  be  starved  and  stunted. 
He  gloried  in  the  privileges  and  opportunities  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church ;  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  State  doing 
perfectly  its  duty  as  a  State  without  the  guiding  principle 
of  religion  ;  he  thought  that  disestablishment  meant  the  sur¬ 
render  of  inherited  advantages,  the  sacrifice  of  long-proved 
agencies  for  good,  the  abandonment  of  unique  responsibili¬ 
ties,  the  destruction  of  a  wealth  of  historical  association. 
But  he  also  saw  that  the  retention  of  the  advantages  which 
flowed  from  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State 
necessarily  depended  on  the  degree  to  which  the  Established 
Church  justified  her  existence,  retained  the  affection  of  the 
nation,  answered  to  the  test  of  practiciil  utility,  and  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  greatest  comprehensiveness  the  faith  of 
England.  As  an  establishment  the  Church  must  stand  or 
fall  by  the  merits  of  her  system,  by  her  diligent  discharge  of 
duties,  by  her  full  recognition  of  her  responsibilities,  by  her 
capacity  for  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  the  day  for 
strengthening  the  cause  of  order,  and  for  advancing  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  keynote  of  his  episcopate  was 
the  care  for  the  poor,  of  his  primacy  the  nationalisation  of 
the  Church. 

In  this  conception  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  Tait  may  have 
exaggerated  the  value  of  the  Establishment  ;  he  may  have 
confounded  the  means  with  the  end  ;  he  may  have  lost  sight 
of  the  instrument  in  the  work  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  ; 
he  may  have  sacrificed  too  lightly  the  notes  of  the  true 
Church  to  the  necessities  of  the  time.  Such  charges  were, 
and  still  are,  levelled  against  his  Primacy.  But  we  believe 
that  he  was  as  unyielding  in  the  interests  of  vital  truth  as 
he  was  in  minor  matters  open  to  compromise.  And  it  must 
he  remembered  that  it  was  this  conception  of  the  National 
Church,  combined  with  the  degi’ee  in  which  he  not  only 
realised  it  to  himself  but  represented  it  to  the  world,  and 
with  the  spirit  which  his  example  infused  into  the  body  of 
which  he  was  the  official  representative,  that  gave  him  his 
remarkable  influence  over  the  laity,  that  enabled  the  Church 
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ill  Engliincl  to  weather  the  storm  wliicli  shipwrecked  the 
Irish  establishment,  and  that  placed  the  institution  in  a 
position  of  stability  which  it  is  vexy  far  from  I’ctaining  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  this  conception  which  his  Presbyte¬ 
rian  training  naturally  suggested  to  him  as  of  iii  imary  import¬ 
ance  ;  it  was  also  that  which  he  was  best  qualified,  alike  by 
his  gifts  and  his  deficiencies,  to  realise  in  himself  and  to 
represent  to  the  nation.  Tolerant  of  differences,  fair  and  just 
to  opponents,  broad  in  sentiment,  comprehensive  in  charity, 
clear  and  cold  in  judgement,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  forge 
the  links  between  the  Church  and  societj*,  and  to  act  as  the 
moderator  and  mediator  between  the  opponents  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  He  united  in  himself  the 
zeal  of  the  ecclesiastic  with  the  best  characteristics  of  the 
man  of  the  world.  Never  hasty,  vehement,  or  exaggerated 
in  his  views,  never  a  partisan  or  a  hero-worshipper,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  blinded  by  prejudices,  or  to  sacrifice  the 
material  interests  of  the  Church  to  lost  causes.  He  allowed 
no  private  fancies  or  personal  inclinations  to  assume  undue 
proportions  in  his  eyes.  He  did  not  impress  his  contem¬ 
poraries  as  one  born  out  of  due  time,  as  a  man  behind  or  in 
advance  of  his  age,  but  as  a  man  of  his  day.  It  was  by 
nineteenth-century  considerations  that  he  judged  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  it  was  one  secret  of  his  power  that  he  could 
rise  above  ephemeral  controversies  and  fix  his  eyes  on  the 
permanent  centres  of  the  Church’s  work  and  distinctive 
mission.  Great  in  his  purpose,  there  was  no  littleness  in  his 
actions,  and  nothing  feeble  in  his  character.  Strijiping  every 
question  of  its  unimportant  details,  discriminating  the  pri¬ 
mary  from  the  secondary  circumstances,  and  going  straight 
to  the  kernel  of  a  subject,  his  powerful  mind  and  large  heart 
enabled  him  to  take  a  broad  view  of  every  point  that  came 
before  him.  He  dealt  not  with  matters  of  passing  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  with  essential  realities.  Thus  his  counsels  pos¬ 
sessed  a  weight,  his  character  a  massiveness,  and  his  utter¬ 
ances  a  structural  strength,  that  gave  to  his  opinions,  as 
expressed  in  debate,  their  telling  force  and  their  enduring 
value.  Dexterous  iu  moulding  conclusions  into  harmony 
with  his  own  prepossessions,  dignified  in  manner,  ready  of 
speech,  keen,  logical,  incisive  in  language,  endowed  of  great 
oratorical  gifts,  he  yet  mainly  owed  his  influence  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  this  distinctive  power.  The  feeling  that 
whatever  he  said  was  a  real  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
combined  with  his  absolute  integrity  and  robust  common 
sense,  gave  him  a  hold  upon  that  fastidious  assembly  which 
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lie  never  lost  till  within  the  hist  few  months  of  his  life.  And 
in  another  sphere  it  was  this  same  jiower  of  reaching  the 
heart  of  a  subject,  that  enabled  him  in  his  addresses,  charges, 
or  other  writings,  to  lay  down  in  broad  and  solid  outline  the 
essential  features  of  Christianity,  on  which  his  own  faith 
firmly  rested,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  realise  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Church. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nationalisation  of  the  Church  was 
the  keynote  of  Tait’s  primacy.  But  in  another,  and  even 
wider,  view  of  Church  life,  he  grasped  the  dignity  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  successfully  appealed  to  the  world  to  recognise  the 
grandeur  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided.  As 
Bishop  of  London  he  had  regarded  his  diocese  as  the  heart 
of  the  National  Church  of  England.  As  Archbishoi)  of 
Canterbury  he  learned  to  look  upon  the  primacy  as  the  core 
and  centre  of  a  still  more  extended  organisation.  To  a 
degree  remarkable  in  a  man  of  his  Presbyterian  training 
and  unimaginative  temperament,  he  realised  the  fact  that 
he  was  ‘  alterius  orbis  Papa.’  Without  a  tinge  of  medimval 
sympathies,  he  y'et  exalted  his  office  in  a  manner  which  re¬ 
calls  the  best  elements  in  the  llildebrandine  conception  of 
the  Papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  f,he  Pan-Anglican  Con¬ 
ference  of  1878  he  raised  the  Primacy  into  a  Patriarchate, 
and  restored  to  the  Church  of  England  a  sense  of  her 
Catholicity  by  emphasising  her  position  as  the  cradle  of  the 
vast  Anglican  communities  which  were  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

Tait’s  conception  of  a  National  Church  and  of  a  Catholic 
Church  united  with  his  grasp  of  the  essential  unity  of 
Christian  truth  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  balanced  judicial 
mind  to  make  his  rule  essentially  tolerant.  A  National 
Church,  which  seeks  to  mould  and  influence  a  nation — a 
Catholic  Church,  which  takes  into  consideration  the  wide 
differences  of  climate,  civil  government,  and  civilisation,  that 
coexist  in  its  componeiit  parts — must  necessarily  be  tolerant 
of  divergencies  of  opinion.  No  one  could  contemplate  the 
Church  in  either  capacity  without  being  prepared  for  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  midst  of  essential  unity'.  Toleration  was  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  his  rule.  Disliking  the  badges  of  party',  refusing  to 
utter  its  watchwords,  he  laboured  less  to  inculca  te  thefonmil 
principles  of  an  orthodox  creed  than  to  infuse  a  Cliristi.ui 
spirit  into  the  actions  of  daily'  life,  alike  into  the  i)rivate 
relations  of  society'  and  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation.  He 
was  broad  in  sympathies,  not  lax  in  opinions,  llis  charity 
was  a  charity  of  the  heart;  but  it  implied  no  contempt  foi.' 
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dogma,  still  loss  any  absence  of  decided  theological  con¬ 
victions.  A  man  of  deep  convictions,  personal  eai’nestness, 
and  positive  religious  views,  lie  always  maintained  a  frank 
respect  for  the  sincerity  of  those  who  differed  from  him  on 
doctrinal  points  which  are  liable  to  human  interpretation. 
His  broad  comprehensiveness  of  view — which  smaller  men 
might,  and  did,  censure  as  latitudinarian — enabled  him  to 
extend  his  sympathies  to  every  section  or  branch  of  the 
Established  Church  and,  beyond  its  communion,  to  the  Epi¬ 
scopal  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
Continent,  the  ancient  Chui’ches  of  the  East,  as  well  as  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Nonconformity,  without 
compromising  his  own  office  or  the  position  of  the  Church. 
All  his  great  influence  was  thi’own  into  the  scale  of  judicial 
moderation.  Always,  whether  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in 
Convocation,  he  was  the  consistent  advocate  of  toleration,  the 
constant  opponent  of  every  harsh  and  irritating  measure.  In 
this  spirit,  on  the  one  side,  he  strove  to  avert  the  synodical 
condemnation  of  ‘  Essays  and  Eeviews,’  or  to  allay  the 
storm  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple  to  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  restrain  ritual 
prosecutions  within  his  dioceses,  or  to  find  some  loophole  of 
escape  which  could  set  Mr.  Green  free  from  Lancaster  Gaol. 
He  held  that  the  best  men  of  the  time  disliked  schools  of 
theology.  ‘  They  desire  a  religion  which  shall  serve  them 
‘  and  their  neighbours  in  life  and  death,  without  tying  them 
‘  up  to  unnatural  phrases,  or  locking  up  their  feet,  whether 
‘  they  will  or  no,  in  the  stocks  of  sonje  antiquated  system  of 
‘  discipline.’  On  this  view  he  modelled  his  rule  of  the 
Church.  Standing  above,  and  outside  of,  transitory  con¬ 
troversies,  and  never  taking  a  side,  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  Church — as  he  kept  himself — above  the  pedantic  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  Church  Unions  and  Church  Associations. 

The  one  apparent  exception  to  ihis  policy  of  toleration 
was  the  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Act  of  1874.  ‘How 
‘  does  it  happen,’  asked  a  distinguished  American  Church¬ 
man,  in  1878,  ‘  that  the  wisest  and  most  respected  of  your 
‘  bishops  is  the  author  of  the  most  iinpopular,  ridiculous, 
‘and  unworkable  of  modern  Acts  of  Parliament?’  No 
public  act  in  the  Archbishop’s  life  has  excited  so  much  com¬ 
ment,  none  certainly  has  contributed  more  to  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  his  character,  policy,  and  opinions.  A  brief  exami¬ 
nation,  therefore,  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  passing  of  the  Act,  is  necessaiy  to  explain 
his  attitude  towards  the  Eitnalist  movement. 
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Tait,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  no  fear  lest  the  country 
should  relapse  into  semi-Eomanism.  He  regarded  the 
Eitual  movement  as  the  natural,  and,  in  that  aspect,  healthy 
reaction  against  Kationalism.  Superstition  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  the  peril  of  Christianity.  Scepticism  was  the 
enemy  which  the  Church  had  to  fear.  The  Archbishop  was 
far  less  anxious  to  assail  the  so-called  ‘  Catholic  ’  party, 
whose  mediaeval  conception  of  the  Church  had  largely  sup¬ 
planted  the  Tractarian  appeals  to  a  primitive  or  apostolic 
organisation,  than  to  wage  war  upon  the  tendency  to  deny 
the  supernatural  element  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
dreaded  the  inclination  to  give  up  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Resurrection,  to  sublimate  Christianity,  to  reduce  it  to  a 
cold  and  powerless  Deism,  to  substitute  a  great  human  bene¬ 
factor  for  the  Divine  Saviour.  These  were  the  opinions 
against  which  he  directed  all  the  force  of  his  intellect  and 
character.  Against  these  he  brought  to  hear  his  most 
strenuous  efforts.  Throughout  his  whole  career,  from  the 
moment  that  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  this  was 
the  attitude  which  he  consistently  maintained  towards  the 
rationalising  movement.  Whatever  influences  were  at  work 
to  secure  his  support  to  the  Public  Worship  Act,  it  is  only 
ignorance  that  can  see  in  his  share  in  the  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  anj’ symptoms  of  sympathy  with  a  rationalised  Church. 

No  man,  again,  could  be  more  opposed  than  Tait  to  the 
maintenance  of  orthodoxy  by  legal  compulsion.  It  was  not 
to  courts  of  law  that  the  Church  owed  its  stability,  but  to 
arguments,  remonstrances,  and  appeals  to  the  conscience  and 
the  loyalty  of  its  members.  Tait’s  energies  were  rather 
devoted  to  compi’ehension  than  to  exclusion.  Neither  on 
the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  would  he  employ  coercive 
remedies  till  all  else  had  failed.  If  called  upon  to  choose 
between  too  great  width  and  too  great  narrowness,  he  would, 
within  the  limits  of  Christian  dogma,  have  chosen  the 
former.  The  Church  was  designed  to  be  a  National  Church, 
embracing  diversities  of  opinion,  as  well  as  a  Catholic  Church, 
adhering  to  the  Catholic  truths  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  a 
witness  at  once  to  diversity  and  to  essential  nnity  in  matters 
of  faith.  The  policy  of  rulers  of  the  Church  had  adminis¬ 
tered  the  law  on  the  broad  and  tolerant  principle  of  per¬ 
mitting  freedom  of  opinion  wherever  such  freedom  was 
reasonable.  And  in  practice  this  policy  had  been  carried 
into  effect.  All  three  parties  in  the  Church  had  received 
justice.  Their  distinctive  doctrines  had  been  treated  with 
perfect  equality.  If  the  Gorham  judgement  favoured  the 
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Low  Cluii'climaii,  or  if  tlie  decision  in  ‘  Essays  and  Eeviews  ’ 
tolerated  the  Broad  Churchman,  the  Bennett  case  extended 
the  same  liberty  of  thought  to  the  Kitualists.  In  all  three 
cases  the  effect  of  the  decisions  was  to  render  it  possible  for 
those  who  held  the  three  divergent  views  to  remain  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  preach  their  doctrines  with  its 
authority. 

No  bias  against  the  Ritualists  and  no  sudden  departure 
from  a  consistent  policy  of  toleration  can  explain  the 
Public  Worship  Act.  The  origin  of  the  measure  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  For  years  past  a  tedious  litigation 
upon  ritual  questions  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Church  courts  ;  protests  and  counter-protests,  memorials  and 
replies,  encouraged  a  petty  spirit  of  partisanship ;  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  was  admittedly  uncertain  and  mischievous ;  men’s 
time  was  wasted,  and  their  minds  unsettled,  by  futile  con¬ 
tests  ;  year  after  year  drastic  legislation  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  was  designed  to  sweep  away  the 
anachronisms  of  the  existing  system,  and,  on  the  tabula  rasa 
thus  produced,  to  write  a  new  Ecclesiastical  Code.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  was  practically 
unanimous  in  admitting  the  necessity  for  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure  which  Convocation  had  demanded.  To  the  two 
Archbishops  was  intrusted  the  preparation  of  the  measure 
to  facilitate,  expedite,  and  cheapen  proceedings  in  enforcing 
clergy  discipline.  Their  scheme  contemplated  a  revival  of 
the  forum  dumesticum  of  the  bishops,  with  the  addition  of 
the  coercive  force  required  by  modern  circumstances. 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  accidents,  a  garbled  version  of  the 
plan  had  reached  the  public  before  its  episcopal  sponsors 
had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  its  meaning.  Instantly 
the  alarm  was  sounded.  The  Hag  of  no  surrender  was 
hoisted  by  the  High  Churchmen,  who  detected  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  an  intention  to  reduce  ecclesiastical  ritual  to  a  dead 
level  of  monotonous  uniformity.  Scarcely  less  irritated 
were  the  Evangelicals,  -who  were  disappointed  that  a  more 
drastic  measure  had  not  been  proposed  to  further  ‘  protes- 
‘  tantise  ’  the  Church.  The  heated  imagination  of  partisans 
effectually  destroyed  whatever  chances  the  Bill  might 
have  had  of  becoming  law  as  it  was  originally  drafted. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  more  prudent 
to  abandon  the  measure.  But  on  one  point  only  was  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  unanimously  agreed — that 
some  legislation  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  Archbishop 
accordingly  persevered,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second 
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time.  Ill  Committee  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Cairns 
were  able  to  force  upon  the  Archbishops,  no  longer  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  High  Churchmen,  the  clauses,  by  which  the 
office  and  authority  of  the  two  provincial  judges  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  single  lay  judge.  The  whole  complexion  of  the 
Bill  was  altered.  Either  the  amendment  must  be  accepted, 
or  the  Bill  abandoned  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  decision 
of  Convocation,  and  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be 
I’cplaced  by  a  new  and  drastic  measure,  still  more  intolerable 
to  High  Churchmen,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  prepared 
to  introduce.  Under  extreme  pressure,  and  in  the  midst 
of  great  difficulties,  the  Archbishop  decided  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  the  Bill,  thus  essentially  altered,  sub¬ 
sequently  passed  the  Lower  House,  and  became  law  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  Lords.  The  Act 
proved  to  be  ineffectual ;  it  created  a  plausible  grievance ; 
it  transferred  public  sympathy  to  the  Eitualists ;  it  did  not 
touch  the  difficulty  that  the  ultimate  authority,  on  which 
rests  the  whole  established  law  of  the  Church,  was  repudiated 
by  the  party.  The  Archbishop,  in  moving  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Ecclesiastical  Coui’ts,  and  in  his  touching  letters 
from  his  deathbed,  resorted  to  wiser  counsels,  when  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  strike  a  truce,  during  which  disquiet  might 
be  allayed,  and  reasonable  objections  to  existing  procedure 
allowed. 

The  whole  course  of  events  connected  with  the  passing 
of  the  Public  Worship  Act  affords  a  conspicuous  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  deficiency  in  the  Archbishop,  which  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  a  large  section  of  the  clergy.  Fixing 
his  eyes  only  on  the  practical  end  in  view,  Tait  disregarded 
as  petty  details  what  other  men  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
fundamental  principles.  This  fixedness  of  aim  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  difficulties  enabled  him  often  to  overcome  for¬ 
midable  obstacles ;  but  they  also  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  desire  to  ride  roughshod  over  honest  objections  and 
tender  scruples.  It  is  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense 
only,  that  Tait  was  not  the  Archbishop  of  the  clergy. 
Against  this  deficiency  may  be  appropriately  set  his 
distinctive  merit — that  he  familiarised  the  laity  with  a  high 
ideal  of  the  character  that  their  Christian  faith  may  gene¬ 
rate.  Even  the  Churchmen  who  most  bitterly  opposed  his 
policy  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  nothing  mean  or 
petty  entered  into  his  conception,  or  his  administration,  of 
his  office.  No  ecclesiastic  of  our  time  has  ever  evoked  so 
Unjyersal  qn  expression  of  regret  and  admiration  as  that 
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which  followed  Tait  to  the  grave.  Others  have  been  more 
enthusiastically  lauded  by  friends  or  followers ;  no  one  has 
commanded,  in  a  similar  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  respect  in  which  Tait  was  universally  held  is  the 
more  striking  as  his  gifts  were  neither  showy  nor  brilliant. 
Looking  back  at  his  life,  its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the 
record  of  remarkable  growth.  His  mind  was  ever  learning ; 
his  character  ripened,  mellowed,  and  sweetened  to  the  end. 
In  his  last  written  words :  ‘  Both  the  Church  and  the  world 
‘  are  entering  on  new  phases,’  combined  with  his  request 
for  the  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  with  his 
dying  letter  to  Mr.  Mackonochie,  men  may  recognise  the 
freshness  of  a  mind  which  was  always  open  to  new  impres¬ 
sions,  the  large-hearted  wisdom  which  accepts  the  possibility 
of  eri’or,  and  the  statesmanlike  prudence  that,  if  a  mistake 
proves  to  have  been  made,  prepares  for  its  correction.  And 
the  source  of  this  perpetual  expansion  was  the  keen  sense 
of  duty  and  of  personal  responsibility  which  led  him  always 
to  do  his  utmost,  aud  never  less  than  his  best.  It  was  thus 
that  he  rose  to  the  requirements  of  the  offices  which  he  was 
successively  called  upon  to  occupy.  His  character  was  built 
up  on  simple,  but  solid,  foundations.  He  was  real,  straight¬ 
forward,  manly,  possessed  of  judgement,  candour,  decision, 
and  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  His  mental  balance  was 
complete,  and  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  character  was 
seen  in  the  harmony  of  his  talents  and  feelings.  Without 
this  proportion  his  strong  gift  of  humour  might  have  im¬ 
perilled  his  position  ;  with  it,  his  humour  became  a  valuable 
ally,  enabling  him  to  relieve  tension  without  loss  of  dignity, 
and  to  place  himself  easily  and  naturally  on  good  terms  with 
his  audience.  Nor  was  this  perfect  balance  of  that  kind 
which  produces  amiable  commonplace  characters.  It  was 
corrected  by  great  confidence  and  determination,  by  a 
natural,  though  repressed,  impetuosity,  and  by  a  strong 
instinct  for  action.  Few  men  so  powerfully  moulded  as  Tait 
could  have  administered  their  office  with  so  conciliatory  and 
statesmanlike  a  temper. 

We  began  our  remarks  on  the  ‘  Life  of  Tait’  by  a  com¬ 
parison  between  himself  and  Newman  as  types  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  In  the  grave  the  contrasts  end.  The  hymn  sung 
when  the  Archbishop  was  laid  to  his  rest  was  ‘  Lead, 
‘  kindly  Light,’  the  work  of  the  Cardinal.  It  is  a  fitting 
symbol  that  no  difference  of  opinion,  however  strongly  held 
and  strenuously  contended  for,  can  part  men  of  real  good¬ 
ness. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  General  Gordon's  Events  in  the  Taejnng  Re¬ 
bellion.  London:  1891. 

2.  Translations  from  the  Pcldn  Gazette  for  1890;  Eorth  China 
Herald.  Shangliai :  1891. 

3.  Correspondence  respecting  Anti-Foreign  Riots  in  China. 
(China:  No.  3,  1891.) 

4.  China,  Religions  and  Moral.  By  G.  EuG.  SiMON.  London: 
1887. 

rPHE  fallacy  of  lininan  confidence  in  its  own  capacity  for 
-*■  accurate  j)rodiction  has  received  another  illustration 
from  recent  events  in  China.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the 
Governments  of  the  civilised  world  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  personal  reception  of  their  representatives 
at  Pekin  in  audience  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  were 
basing  on  that  pleasant  incident  the  hope,  amounting  almost 
to  a  positive  conviction,  that  the  old  China,  with  its  innate 
hostility  to  foreigners,  and  from  which  not  only  privileges, 
but  even  the  admission  of  an  equal  natural  right,  could  not 
be  wrested  except  by  sustained  diplomatic  effort  with  mili¬ 
tary  coercion  looming  as  a  sort  of  reserve  force  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  had  finally  disappeared,  and  that  in  its  place  had 
arisen  a  solidly  united  China  with  a  strong  Government 
ready  to  carry  out  all  its  treaty  obligations,  and  with  a  well- 
disposed  people  anxious  to  testify  in  every  way  its  desire  to 
live  on  terms  of  harmony  with  foreigners.  The  vision  thus 
created  was  an  agreeable  one ;  but  a  few  weeks  served  to 
dispel  it,  and  to  revive  fears  that  have  not  been  so  acute  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Once  more  we  are  compelled  to 
think  that  at  Pekin  there  is  a  weak  rather  than  a  strong 
Government,  and  that  Avithout  impeaching  its  good  faith 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  ability  to  properly  fulfil 
its  treaty  obligations,  Avhile  throughout  China  is  apparent 
an  unequivocal  and  inveterate  antipathy  to  foreigners  Avhich 
needs  very  little  encouragement  to  break  out  into  dis¬ 
turbances  that  render  international  harmony  impossible. 
Even  should  the  popular  excitement  yield  on  the  present 
occasion  to  official  treatment,  enough  has  happened  to  modify 
our  confidence  in  the  indisputable  power  of  the  Pekin 
executive,  and  to  seriously  qualify  the  perhaps  unreasonable 
expectation  that  China  had  accepted  without  reserve  her 
place  in  the  family  of  civilised  nations,  and  that  she  might 
consequently  be  treated  with  the  same  candour  and  confi¬ 
dence  as  any  of  the  recognised  Gi’eat  Powers. 
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So  far  as  matters  liavo  yet  progressed  in  China,  there  is 
rather  need  for  vigilance  than  ground  for  alarm.  The  riots 
in  several  towns  along  the  great  river  Yangtsekiang,  accom¬ 
panied  as  they  have  been  with  regrettable  loss  of  English  lives 
and  much  destruction  of  property,  do  not  by  themselves 
justify  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  resolve  among  the 
Chinese  masses  to  expel  the  foreigners,  and  that  we  shall 
again  be  compelled  to  light  for  the  position  we  have  acquired 
Avith  such  diliiculty  in  their  country.  There  have  been  more 
violent  ebullitions  of  popular  antipathy  and  greater  loss  of 
European  lives  since  the  Treaty  of  Pekin,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Tientsin  massacre  *  in  1870,  but  they  have  proved  of  only 
ephemeral  significance  and  have  not  seriously  compromised 
China  with  foreign  nations.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  fear 
that  the  riots  at  Wuhu  and  Wusueh  may  be  followed  by 
graver  consequences  than  the  murder  of  French  subjects  in 
1870,  or  of  Mr.  Margary  in  1875,  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  consideration  of  other  circumstances  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  and  that  relate  to  the  internal 
condition  of  China  and  the  stability  of  her  own  government. 
Without  acce2)ting  the  somewhat  alarming  conclusions  that 
are  based  on  those  circumstances,  they  are  of  such  a  varied 
and  interesting  character  as  to  claim  detailed  description 
and  careful  consideration.  They  involve  not  only  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  friendly  relations  bet  wen  China  and  the  Treaty 
Powers,  but  also  the  internal  peace  of  China  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  ruling  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  sets  of 
circumstances,  for  unless  there  Avas  reason  to  be  apprehen¬ 
sive  as  to  the  poAver  of  the  Manchu  Government,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  few  riots  in  Central  China  Avould  incline 
serious  pei’sons  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  both  the 
dynasty  and  the  position  of  foreigners  in  China  Avere  im¬ 
perilled.  In  any  case  Ave  believe  that  the  outbreak  is  not 
to  bo  ascribed  to  religious  intolerance,  but  to  secular  motives 
of  hostility. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  noAv  elapsed  since  the 
Manchus  completed  their  conquest  of  China  and  established 
the  present  reigning  dynasty  at  Pekin.  If  Ave  consider  the 

*  Twenty-ono  Enro])e.nnsi  and  tliirty  ChincsG  children  Avcie  killed. 
The  Europeans  Avere  the  French  (.'onsul  iM.  Fontanier,  his  secretary 
]\L  Simon,  a  member  of  the  French  Legation  at  Pekin  and  his  wife, 
a  French  storekeeper  and  his  Avile,  three  priests,  ten  sisters  of  mercy, 
and  a  Eussian  merchant  and  his  Avife. 
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disparity  of  numbers  between  the  conquerors  and  tlie  con¬ 
quered,  tbe  subjection  of  China  by  the  Manchus  was  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  English  conquest  of  India.  The  Chinese 
were  engaged  for  fifty  yeai's  in  defending  their  libcrt\"  and 
the  native  dynasty  of  the  Mings  against  the  hardier  Tartar 
race  of  Manchuria  which  first  took  up  arms  against  Chinese 
encroachment,  and,  encouraged  by  success,  assumed  the 
offensive  upon  the  temptingly  rich  and,  as  it  proved,  ill- 
defended  provinces  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Although  the 
Chinese  fought  with  remarkable  persistence  and  long  after 
the  chances  of  the  Ming  dynasty  had  been  extinguished, 
the  progress  of  the  Manchus  was  steady  and  irresistible. 
Their  success,  no  doubt,  w’as  largely  due  to  the  co-operation 
of  the  powerful  and  able  Chinese  viceroy  Wou  Sankwei ; 
but  when  that  satrap,  dissatisfied  with  the  position  allotted 
him  by  the  Manchus,  attempted  to  set  up  an  independent 
administration  in  the  south-west  provinces,  he  was  van¬ 
quished  by  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi,  and  from 
that  date  to  the  Taeping  rebellion  no  Chinese  ventured  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  Tartar  ruler  at  Pekin. 

During  the  long  period  of  its  existence  as  the  supreme 
ruling  family  in  China,  the  Manchus  have  accomplished 
many  notable  feats,  and  have  raised  the  position  and  power 
of  that  country  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  reached  under 
any  purely  Chinese  ruler  since  a  remote  antiquity.  Two  of 
the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  who  ever  directed  the  destinies 
of  a  great  people  were  the  Emperors  Kanghi  and  Keen 
Lung,  and  their  reputation  was,  thanks  to  French  Avriters, 
quite  as  great  in  Europe  as  in  Asia.  Their  conquests  carried 
Chinese  authority  across  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  Pamir 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  frontiers  of  India  and  Burmah  on 
the  other.  The  amplitude  of  their  revenue  and  the  majesty 
of  their  Court  impressed  those  acquainted  Avith  the  splendour 
of  Versailles  and  the  more  sombre  dignity  of  St.  James’s. 
If  national  gratitude  can  be  chained  by  victories  in  peace 
and  war,  then  the  Chinese  ought  to  be  attached  to  that 
Tartar  dynasty  Avhich  has  faithfully  reflected  the  national 
type  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  invested  the  administration 
with  increased  vigour. 

Nor  Avas  this  claim  Aveakened  or  forfeited  by  the  long 
succession  of  national  misfortunes  Avhich  began  Avith  the 
first  foreign  Avar  in  1839-12,  and  Avhich  did  not  end  till 
Eussia  restored  Kuldja,  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Treaty, 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  true  these  disasters,  Avhich  included 
three  adverse  campaigns  Jvnd  many  minor  passages  of  an 
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unpleasant  nature  with  European  Powers,  two  successful 
Malionieclan  rebellions  in  Central  Asia  and  Yunnan,  and  one 
formidable  Chinese  revolt,  which  almost  destroyed  the 
dynasty,  occurred  under  Manchu  rulers ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  suppression  was  effected  by  their  energy  and 
political  sagacity.  The  Chinese  unquestionably  owe  much 
to  the  dynasty  which,  despite  popular  prejudice,  has  con¬ 
cluded  with  foreign  countries  an  arrangement  that  preserves 
the  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sustains  the  dignity  of  the 
Chinese.  The  Manchu  is,  indeed,  the  first  Chinese  dynasty, 
so  far  as  history  can  instruct  us,  that  overcame  the  dangers 
which  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  it,  and,  until  the  other 
day,  the  opinion  was  confidently  held  that  it  was  now'  as 
firmly  established  in  pow'er  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  The 
principal  point  for  our  future  consideration  is  whether  there 
is  any  valid  reason  for  changing  or  qualifying  this  opinion. 

The  stability  of  the  Manchu  authority  has  been  due  more 
to  the  political  sagacity  with  which  its  fortunes  have  been 
directed  than  to  the  military  power  upon  which  it  is  based. 
At  the  commencement  the  Manchus  conquered  China  because 
they  possessed  a  superior  military  organisation.  The  tribal 
confederacy  among  the  Manchus  and  their  allies  the  Mongols 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  the  race  for  war,  and  as  their  main  body 
consisted  of  mounted  men,  the  Chinese,  who  have  never 
possessed  any  cavalry  w’orthy  of  the  name,  were  unable  to 
make  any  stand  before  them.  The  Tartar  chivalry  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Wall  still  represents  the  elite  physically 
of  the  Chinese  forces,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
simply  invincible  as  compared  with  any  Chinese  army.  But 
as  soon  as  the  struggle  in  the  field  had  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  the  Manchus  took  steps  to  propitiate  Chinese 
opinion  and  to  establish  their  authority  on  a  broad  and 
popular  basis.  So  far  as  the  Manchus  themselves  had 
adopted  in  their  administration  at  Moukden  any  of  the 
principles  of  regular  government,  they  were  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese,  and  it  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they 
should  accept  the  form  of  administration  they  found  in 
China,  more  especially  as  it  had  been  the  object  of  admira¬ 
tion  in  Eastern  Asia  from  remote  antiquity.  In  all  essential 
features  the  government  of  China  remained  under  the 
Manchus  precisely  what  it  had  been  under  the  Mings.  By 
one  simple  and  unimpeachable  fact,  the  shaving  of  the  heads 
of  the  subject  Chinese  and  the  enforced  adoption  of  the 
present  pigtail,  the  Manchus  established  their  conquest,  and 
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then  proceeded  to  assimilate  themselves  to,  if  not  to  efface 
themselves  in,  the  race  they  had  conquered. 

In  two  matters  only  did  the  Manchus  retain  their  own 
special  organisation,  and  they  were — the  administration  of 
the  army,  and  that  part  of  the  court  etiquette  which  related 
to  the  Imperial  person.  They  kept  the  Manchu  troops  and 
the  favoured  Banners  of  the  Mongols  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  Chinese  troops,  and  they  established  in  many  of 
the  principal  cities  an  inner  walled  town  known  as  the 
Tartar  city.  They  also  laid  down  that  all  reports  and  edicts 
submitted  for  the  Emperor’s  approval  with  the  Vermilion 
pencil  should  be  presented  to  him  in  the  Manchu  language. 

With  these  two  exceptions  the  administration  of  China 

went  on  on  its  old  basis  and  in  strict  conformity  with 

Confucian  principle.  The  preservation  of  the  old  Manchu 

discipline  and  cohesion  was  justified  by  the  desire  to  defend 

the  Empire  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  dynasty.  For  more 

than  two  centuries  the  Tartar  army  represented  the 

only  fighting  force  to  which  China  could  pretend.  The 

Green  Flag  army  was  the  most  inefficient  militia  of  an 

unwarlike  race,  and  the  only  Chinese  soldiers  who  made  a 

respectable  stand  against  European  troops  in  the  war  of 

18G0  were  the  Tartars  of  Sankolinsin.  No  one  would 

have  thought  that  the  Chinese  were  capable  of  being  made  j 

good  soldiers,  but  for  what  General  Gordon  did  during  ; 

the  Taeping  war  with  the  levies  which  he  turned  into  i 

the  Ever  Victorious  Army.  The  lesson  he  taught  seems  to  i 

have  been  learnt  at  least  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has  now  * 

organised  in  his  own  province  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  | 

efficient  and  thoroughly  well- equipped  force  in  his  Black  I 

Flag  army,  which  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Chinese.  ; 

It  is  a  point  not  without  significance,  and  bearing  directly  | 

on  the  present  situation,  to  note  that  the  Manchu  military  1 

organisation  is  no  longer  so  essential  to  the  security  of 

China,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Chinese  themselves 

form  an  important  part  of  the  modem  army  of  their  country.  | 

While  time  has  thus  weakened  the  military  pre-eminence  I 

of  the  Manchus,  it  has  also  diminished  the  value  of  the  privi-  | 

lege  which  retained  at  the  Court  of  Pekin  the  language  of  the  | 

smaller  court  and  race  capital  at  Moukden.  The  quiet  pro-  I 

cess  which  has  not  merely  effaced  the  distinctive  marks  of  ■, 

the  Manchu  conquest,  but  has  made  the  Tartar  regime  assume  | 

a  more  and  more  unqualified  Chinese  complexion,  is  proved 
by  a  comparatively  speaking  trifling  incident.  During  the  1 

greater  part  of  the  last  thirty  years  China  has  been  governed  i 
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by  one  or  two  empress  regents,  and  as  they  were  placed  in 
power  not  by  popular  support,  but  by  palace  intrigue,  it 
would  naturally  be  assumed  that  they  would  be  Manchu 
ladies.  But  such  a  supposition  would  be  entirely  erroneous. 
Both  the  empress  regents  were  Chinese,  and  so  ignorant  of 
the  Manchu  tongue  that  a  special  edict  had  to  be  issued 
authorising  all  reports,  which  had  always  been  submitted  in 
that  language,  to  be  presented  in  Chinese.  At  the  same 
moment  that  the  military  instinct  and  habits  of  the  Manchus 
have  become  less  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  the  long  absence  from  the  throne  of  an  emperor  has 
insensibly  diminished  the  hold  he  possesses  on  the  popular 
mind,  and  has  caused  the  removal  of  more  than  one  of  the 
few  distinctive  tokens  that  marked  the  Manchu  dynasty  as 
separate  from  the  Chinese  nation.  For  reasons  that  will  be 
made  clear  hereafter,  the  removal  of  those  tokens,  far  fi-om 
being,  as  might  be  thought,  an  indication  of  increased  union, 
is  ominous  of  coming  trouble  and  dissension. 

Great  as  have  been  the  repiitation  and  power  of  the  Man¬ 
chus  in  the  past,  there  is  much  in  their  present  position  to 
prevent  our  scouting  the  idea  that  a  rebellion  got  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  deposing  them  would  necessarily  meet 
with  failui’e.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Manchus  are  safe,  from 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  Chinese,  and  that  the  imperial  court  is  more  and  more 
approximating  to  the  ideal  type  of  the  Chinese  patriarchs ; 
but  there  is  one  patent  and  undeniable  fact  which  stamps 
the  reigning  dynasty  as  a  foreign  one  in  the  eyes  of  every 
true  Confucian,  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  capital.  For 
the  seat  of  government  to  be  fixed  at  Pekin  signifies  to 
every  true  son  of  Han  that  the  supreme  authority  rests  in 
foreign  hands,  because  Pekin  has  only  been  the  capital  under 
Tartar  rulers  such  as  the  Kin  (the  Golden  Horde  dynasty), 
the  Mongol,  and  the  Manchu.  With  the  Chinese  the  seat 
of  government  has  always  been  on  the  Yangtsekiang,  or  in 
the  west,  and,  speaking  in  precise  terms.  Nankin  is  both 
the  natural  and  the  popular  metropolis  of  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom.  General  Gordon,  whose  narrative  of  the  Taeping 
rebellion  has  just  been  published,  perceived  this  fact,  and  in 
more  than  one  memorandum  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
Pekin  authorities  the  advisability  of  transferring  the  capital 
from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the  country ;  but  however 
excellent  the  advice  might  be  from  the  Chinese  point  of 
view,  it  was  very  unpalatable  from  the  Tartar,  and  the  fact 
mugt  be  accepted  that  so  long  as  there  is  Manchu  dynasty 
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the  seat  of  power  will  be  at  Pekin  on  account  of  its  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  birth  and  bui’ial  places  of  the  imperial  race. 

The  consideration  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Manchu 
dynasty  reveals  some  of  the  perils  by  which  any  foreign  domina¬ 
tion  must  be  beset  in  the  country  it  has  conquered.  Although 
some  of  them  have  acquired  increased  significance  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  they  do  not  in  themselves  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  reigning  dynasty  is  in  any  immediate 
danger,  or  that  it  would  be  unable  to  hold  its  ground  against 
a  Chinese  outbreak.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Chinese  are  anxious  to  cast  off  the  Manchu 
yoke,  and  to  possess  a  ruler  of  their  own,  is  one  that  has  been 
made  for  a  great  many  years  with  or  without  plausible  reason. 

A  local  disturbance,  the  activity  of  any  of  the  secret  societies, 
or  the  boasting  of  a  band  of  robbers  has  been  sufficient  on 
which  to  base  the  report  that  China  was  on  the  verge  of 
disintegration,  and  that  the  days  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
were  numbered.  But  the  danger  has  not  merely  always 
vanished,  it  has  never  assumed  any  tangible  shape.  If  the 
dynasty  is  exposed  at  the  present  time  to  any  more  serious 
danger,  it  must  arise  from  some  more  insidious  and  less 
defined  cause,  and  this  can  only  be  the  poverty  of  the  Man¬ 
chu  family  in  men  of  talent  resulting  in  the  practical  efface- 
ment  of  the  dynasty,  or  the  personal  ambition  of  one  of  the 
groat  viceroys,  who  may  wish  to  advance  his  own  ends  at  the 
expense  of  the  reigning  family,  which  he  believes  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decrepitude  and  incapable  of  defending  itself. 

The  recent  death  of  Prince  Chun  has  served  to  bring  out 
very  clearly  the  want  of  capable  men  in  the  imperial  family 
of  China.  As  father  of  the  Emperor  Kwangsu,  it  might  be 
thought  that  he  owed  his  fame  to  the  accidental  selection  of  , 

his  son  as  successor  to  Tungche  when  that  young  ruler  died  | 

suddenly  in  1875 ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  elevation  of  i 

his  son  to  the  Dragon  Throne  proved  a  serious,  and  might  i 

have  been  a  fatal,  obstacle  to  his  taking  any  active  part  in  - 

the  administration,  for  it  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  , 

Chinese  ethics  that  a  father  must  not  serve  under  his  son.  It  ; 

argued  an  exceptional  amount  of  courage  and  self-assertion 
for  Prince  Chun  to  ignore  this  established  usage,  and  to  ap-  ! 

pear  before  the  Chinese  in  some  of  the  highest  military  and  ; 

political  offices  of  the  Crown.  There  wais  no  doubt  also  of 
Prince  Chun’s  ability.  The  share  in  the  ci’edit  of  the 
regency  of  the  empresses  to  which  he  was  properly  entitled  . 

may  never  be  known,  but  he  certainly  organised  the  garrison  ^ 

of  the  capital,  known  as  the  Pekin  Field  Force,  and  made  it 
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scarcely  if  at  all  less  efficient  than  Li  Hung  Chang’s  array, 
and  the  Board  of  National  Defence  was  his  own  creation. 
The  presence  of  an  energetic  and  capable  prince  in  the 
palace  with  special  influence,  and  indeed  authority,  over  the 
emperor, was  a  great  protection  for  the  dynasty,  and  calculated 
to  deter  any  ambitious  viceroy  from  breaking  his  allegiance. 
His  death  last  Januaiy  at  a  comparatively  early  age  was  a 
serious  and  perhaps  irreparable  blow  for  the  dynasty,  for 
among  the  supporters  of  the  throne  none  is  left,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  discover,  with  anything  like  his  positioner  ability 
to  play  the  part  of  Manchu  champion.  His  brother.  Prince 
Kung,  well  known  to  Europeans  from  his  having  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Pekin,  and  from  his  long  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
has  been  in  disgrace  since  1884,  and  does  not  possess  either 
the  military  training  or  personal  courage  to  rally  or  direct 
the  Manchu  forces  in  any  emergency.  There  is  no  other  son 
of  the  Emperor  Taoukwang  left  to  uphold  the  fortunes 
of  their  house,  and  among  the  Manchu  and  Mongol  chiefs 
around  the  throne  such  notabilities  as  Pao  Wang — son  of 
the  famous  Sankolinsin — and  Ko  Wang,  ‘the  ii'on-capped 
‘  princes,’  to  whose  defence  is  entrusted  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  are  little  more  than  shadows  of  departed  great¬ 
ness. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Manchu  regime  as  it  exists 
at  present,  there  remains  only  the  person  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  Kwangsu,  and  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  his 
character  will  exercise  a  determining  influence  on  the 
future  of  both  China  and  his  own  dynasty.  The  Emperor 
Kwangsu  is  a  young  man  according  to  our  ideas,  having 
only  completed  his  twentieth  year  in  August,  but  he  has  now 
exercised  for  three  years  the  personal  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  period  he  was  assisted 
by  Prince  Chun,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  his  own 
influence  from  that  of  his  father ;  but  the  rumours  which 
reach  the  outer  world  from  even  ‘the  Forbidden  City,’ 
and  the  personal  sight  which  the  foreign  ministers  ob¬ 
tained  of  his  Majesty  at  the  audience  last  March,  have 
helped  to  throw  some  light  on  his  person  and  character. 
Everything  that  has  been  learnt  of  the  Emperor  Kwangsu 
is  favourable  to  his  intelligence  and  amiability.  He  seems 
not  merely  to  have  been  carefully  brought  up  to  discharge 
the  dignified  and  difficult  ceremonies  of  his  high  station, 
but  also  by  inclination  as  well  as  training  to  be  disposed  to 
pursue  an  enlightened  policy  towards  foreign  countries.  The 
impression  made  by  the  Emperor  Kwangsu  on  the  foreigners 
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who  saw  him  at  the  audience  was  most  favourable,  and  the 
following  description  of  him  by  one  who  was  present  will  be 
read  with  interest  in  connexion  with  current  events  : — 

‘  The  magnificence  of  the  courtiers’  attire  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  appearance  of  the  young  emperor  who  rules  a 
fourth  of  the  human  race,  and  whose  features  have  never  before  been 
seen  save  by  the  highest  of  his  own  subjects.  Whatever  the  impres¬ 
sion  the  Barbarians  ”  made  on  him,  the  idea  which  they  carried  away 
of  the  Emperor  Kwangsu  was  pleasing  and  almost  pathetic.  Ilis  air 
is  one  of  exceeding  intelligence  and  gentleness,  somewhat  frightened 
and  melancholy  looking,  llis  face  is  pale,  and,  though  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  refinement  and  quiet  dignity,  it  has  none  of  the  force  of 
llis  martial  ancestors,  nothing  commanding  or  imperial,  but  is  alto¬ 
gether  mild,  delicate,  sad,  and  kind.  He  is  essentially  Manchu  in 
features,  his  skin  is  strangely  pallid  in  hue,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
accounted  for  by  the  confinement  of  his  life  inside  those  forbidding 
walls,  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  youth, 
with  the  consUint  discharge  of  onerous,  complicated,  and  difficult  duties 
of  state,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are,  according  to  Imperial 
Chinese  etiquette,  mostly  transacted  between  the  hours  of  two  and  six 
in  the  morning.  llis  iiice  is  oval-shaped,  with  a  very  long,  narrow 
chin,  and  a  sensitive  mouth  with  thin,  nervous  lips;  his  nose  is  well 
shaped  and  straight,  his  eyebrows  regular  and  very  arched,  while  the 
eyes  are  unusually  large  and  mournful  in  expression.  The  forehead  is 
well  shaped  and  broad,  and  the  head  is  large  beyond  the  average.  He 
looked  anxious,  watchful,  somewhat  nervous,  and  more  overcome  than 
anyone  present  by  the  unusual  experience.  His  dress  was  a  plain 
puce-coloured  silken  robe  with  a  golden  dr.agon  embroidered  on  the 
breast  and  shoulders.  He  sat  cross-legged,  like  a  Buddha,  in  front  of 
the  table,  and  played  nervously  with  hi.s  hands  while  the  ordeal  lasted. 
He  wore  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  or  other  emblem  of  his  high 
office,  his  head-covering  being  an  ordinary  Chinese  official  hat  of  felt 
surmounted  by  a  button  of  knotted  crimson  silk.’ 

This  description  is  calculated  to  enhance  our  opinion  more 
of  tlie  emperor’s  high  mental  qualities  than  of  his  physical 
strength  and  martial  character.  However  wise  and  capable 
he  may  show  himself  as  a  ruler,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  has 
not  inherited  his  father’s  love  of  military  matters,  and  that, 
although  he  may  exhibit  equal  judgement  to  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  selecting  his  commanders,  he  will  never  himself 
be  a  great  warrior,  as  would  be  natural  in  a  Manchu  chief. 
The  anxiety  caused  by  his  apparent  want  of  physical  strength 
and  delicate  health  is  far  better  based  than  any  arising  from 
an  unreasonable  expectation  that  a  Manchu  Emperor  of  China 
should  be  a  born  soldier.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to 
the  Emperor  Kwangsu,  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  where 
or  how  his  successor  would  be  found,  and  the  selection  of 
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either  his  Undo  Prince  Kun;^,  or  another  child  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  would  be  attended  with  many 
obvious  disad  van  tildes,  and  possibly  grave  peril.  Admitting, 
therefore,  that  all  that  is  known  of  the  Emperor  Kwangsu, 
whose  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  is  revealed 
from  time  to  time  by  his  edicts  in  the  ‘  Pekin  Gazette,’  and 
who  deserves  recognition  at  the  hands  of  all  foreign  writers 
and  governments  for  having  carried  out  the  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions  on  the  siabject  of  personal  audience,  and  for  having 
made  it  an  annual  ceremony,  is  extremely  favourable  to  his 
intelligence  and  to  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
Treaty  Powers,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  personally  does 
not  add  to  the  stability  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view  from  which  the 
position  of  Kwangsu  must  be  considered,  and  that  is  not  as 
representative  of  the  Manchu  family,  but  as  occupant  of  the 
Dragon  Throne,  or,  in  other  words,  as  Emperor  of  China. 
The  particular  family  to  which  he  happens  to  belong  may  be 
threatened  or  not  with  danger ;  but  the  institution  of  wliich 
he  is  the  rcin’esentative  is  as  firmly  established  as  ever  in  the 
veneration  of  the  Chinese  nation.  No  doubt  need  be  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  their  regarding  their  sovereign  as  ruler  by  the 
decree  of  Heaven,  and  as  occupying  towards  them  the 
paternal  position  which  forms  the  basis  of  Chinese  domestic 
and  political  life.  M.  Simon  aptly  reminds  us  that  it  is  an 
accepted  maxim  in  China  that  ‘  the  family  is  a  small  state, 

‘  ami  the  state  only  a  federation  of  families,’  and  the  most 
popular  designation  of  the  emperor  is  that  of  ‘  father  and 
‘  mother  of  his  people.’  However  much  the  aiithority  of 
the  empei’or  may  have  been  injured  by  its  having  remained 
so  long  in  abeyance,  and  by  its  having  been  exercised  by 
female  representatives  under  the  regency — for  the  Chinese 
have  little  or  no  respect  for  women  in  posts  of  power — it  is 
not  the  imperial  office  that  suffers  in  public  esteem,  but 
only  the  individual  Avho  fills  it  and  the  particular  family  that 
he  represents.  If  the  Chinese  Avere  to  revolt  to-morrow, 
their  declared  purpose  would  be  not  to  overthrow  the  empire 
and  dispense  with  a  supreme  ruler,  but  to  substitute  some 
other  family  for  the  Manchu,  and  to  revive,  if  possible,  the 
J\ring  dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartars.  The 
Taeping  chieftain,  Tien  Wang,  or  Heavenly  King,  put  for¬ 
ward  his  pretensions  to  the  Chinese  throne  on  the  ground 
that  they  wore  derived  from  celestial  insi>iration,  and  the 
proceedings  of  his  coiirt  at  Nankin  were  regulated  by  as 
close  an  observance  as  his  resources  would  admit  of  the 
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etiquette  of  the  earlier  Chinese  sovereigns.  It  will  always 
be  the  same  so  long  as  China  bears  any  resemblance  to  that 
which  we  tnow,  and  which  history  tells  i^s,  has  existed  from 
its  beginning.  The  adventurer  or  the  patriot  will  never  ven¬ 
ture  to  have  any  other  programme  than  is  covered  by  the 
avowed  intention  of  restoriiig  to  the  imperial  office  the 
character  and  virtue  which  ought  to  surround  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  precepts  and  delineation  of  the  ancient  sages. 
To  put  forward  rei^ublican  or  socialistic  theories  would  be 
to  shock  Chinese  opinion,  and  to  ensure  for  the  enterprise 
speedy  and  ignominious  failure. 

As  the  Emperor  Kwangsu  now  rules  in  his  own  name,  and 
has  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  follow  his  own  oj)inions 
rather  than  that  of  the  still  living  Western  empress,  only 
the  continuance  of  his  life  is  necess.ary  to  satisfy  his  sub¬ 
jects  that  the  imperial  title  has  not  become  null  and  void, 
and  that  after  an  interval  of  almost  thirty  years  they  have 
to  deal  with  a  personal  sovereign.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  Manchu  ruler  should  not  satisfy  all  the  secret  feelings  of 
the  Chinese  in  their  wish  to  be  convinced  that  the  occupant 
of  the  Dragon  throne  is  their  direct  mediator  with  Heaven. 
The  empress  regents  did  not  satisfy  those  feelings,  and  Ave 
cannot  but  think  that  if  the  reign  of  Kwangsu  were  to  prove 
as  brief  as  that  of  his  cousin  Tungche,  and  if  his  death 
were  to  be  folloAved  by  the  return  of  the  Western  empress 
to  power,  there  Avould  be  a  large  inci-easo  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  country,  and  that  millions  of  true  Confucianists 
Avould  deem  that  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  no  longer  worthy 
of  governing  the  Middle  Kingdom.  These  apprehensions 
cannot  be  jmt  aside  as  chimerical  when  we  learn  on  excellent 
authority  that  the  relations  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Western  empress  are  far  from  cordial,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
empress  regent  feels  and  regrets  the  loss  of  the  power 
which  she  exercised  so  long  and  with  such  great  ability.  So 
long  as  Prince  Chun,  her  close  ally  of  many  years,  lived, 
she  retained  some  share  in  the  administration  and  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  she  had  not  lost  all  her 
influence.  But  since  his  father’s  death  Kwangsu  has  shown 
himself  less  amenable  to  her  dii’ection,  and  more  disposed 
to  act  on  his  own  judgement,  supported,  if  by  anyone,  by  the 
Grand  Council  alone.  There  are  many  well-placed  persons 
Avho  aver  that  the  ex-empress  regent  will  not  submit  to  be 
effaced,  and  that  the  first  slip  on  the  part  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  ruler  will  enable  her  to  reassert  her  power  in 
the  same  way  as  she  did  after  the  premature  death  of 
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Tungclie.  The  success  of  this  empress  would  be  personal 
alone,  it  would  tend  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  dynasty, 
and  it  would  add  immensely  to  the  dissatisfied  feelings  that 
have  been  alluded  to.  An  incident  recorded  in  one  of  the 
announcements  of  the  ‘  Pekin  Gazette  ’  of  1890  serves  to 
bring  out  very  clearly  the  inconvenience  of  the  autocrat  of 
China  not  exercising  his  own  proper  functions.  It  is  thei’ein 
recorded  that  the  present  Empress  of  China,  that  is  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Kwangsu,  offered  sacrifice  at  the  Temple  of 
the  Goddess  of  Sericulture  for  the  first  time  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  that,  owing  to  the  long  desuetude  into  which 
an  annual  practice  had  fallen,  the  officials  had  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  what  was  the  correct  ceremony.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  the  functions  that  must  remain  in  abeyance 
when  the  emperor  does  not  himself  exercise  the  imperial 
authority. 

The  Manchu  dynasty  has,  however,  a  stronger  basis  than 
is  furnished  by  the  military  resources  of  the  governing  race, 
or  by  the  support  of  those  officials  who  claim  kinship  in 
blood  with  the  emperor.  It  has  been  accepted  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  as  a  Chinese  government 
by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  it  unquestionably  still 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  Chinese  officials. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  dearth  of  Manchu  states¬ 
men  at  the  present  moment,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  re¬ 
markable  officials  of  Chinese  race  who  are  quite  capable  of 
rendering  the  emperor  efficient  and  loyal  service.  Its 
enemies  may  denounce  the  Manchu  dynasty  as  foreign,  but 
in  all  essential  points  it  is  thoroughly  Chinese,  and  the 
administration  of  the  country  is  conducted  by  a  civil  service 
in  which  by  far  the  preponderating  element  is  Chinese.* 
Responsible  Chinese  officials  cannot  but  see  that  a  change  of 
dynasty  would  not  benefit  their  position  or  promote  any 
national  interest.  The  Manchus  may  be  of  an  alien  and,  as 
is  considered,  inferior  race,  but  their  rule  is  based  on  Chinese 
principles,  and  is  upheld  by  an  official  class  winch  is  almost 
exclusively  Chinese.  Any  project  to  depose  the  dynasty  will 
inevitably  be  formed  from  only  one  of  two  considerations. 
Some  ambitious  and  well-informed  viceroy  may  consider 
that  the  Manchu  family  is  so  effete,  and  that  its  power  and 


Tills  is  fairly  sliown  l>y  the  result  of  the  annual  examination  of 
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position  are  so  moribund,  that  only  the  slightest  push  is 
required  to  hurl  it  from  its  pride  of  place  ;  or  in  the  collisions 
of  rival  viceroys,  which  threaten  to  form  a  new  phase  of 
Chinese  life,  one  or  other  of  the  candidates  for  power  may 
feel  impelled  to  strengthen  his  own  cause  by  an  open  attack 
on  the  dynasty,  and  by  an  avowed  intention  to  supersede  it. 
We  believe  that  the  more  carefully  the  matter  is  considered, 
the  more  evident  it  will  appear  that  any  danger  to  the 
Manchu  dynasty  can  only  present  itself  in  a  practical  form 
under  one  of  these  two  heads. 

Of  the  Chinese  officials  to  whom  reference  has  been  made, 
the  most  distinguished  and  the  ablest  by  general  consent  is 
Li  Hung  Chang,  not  merely  Viceroy  of  the  metropolitan 
province  of  Petchili,  but  Grand  Secretary,  and  thus  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  inner  Iinperiul  Council  which  is  far  above  the 
Tsungli  Yainen,  and  which  represents,  if  any  single  body 
does,  the  responsible  goveimment  of  China.  Ilis  career  in 
its  main  features  is  known  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
and  he  is  the  only  Chinese  statesman,  living  or  dead,  whose 
name  would  be  recognised  in  any  assemblage  of  people.  He 
has  earned  this  widespread  fame  by  the  practical  services  he 
has  rendered  his  own  country,  and  by  the  exceptional 
purposes  to  which  ho  has  turned  his  influence  and  position 
as  the  head  viceroy  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  the  con¬ 
spicuous  ability  and  tact  with  which  he  has  conducted  the 
relations  of  his  country  generally,  and  on  more  than  one 
critical  occasion,  when  only  his  presence  averted  war  with 
the  Treaty  Powers.  Nobody  can  question  the  statement  that 
China  owes  her  modern  army  and  navy,  so  far  as  she 
possesses  them,  to  Li  Hung  Chang.  Without  him  military 
reforms  would  never  have  taken  any  practical  form,  and  the 
ironclads,  shipyards,  and  arsenals  Avhich  now  make  such  an 
imposing  array  would  never  have  been  created.  He  also 
has  consistently  supported  and  strengthened  the  Customs 
Department,  Avhich  forms  the  backbone  of  China’s  credit, 
and  his  arrangement  for  the  collection  of  lekin  at  the  ports 
was  expressl}'  intended  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Central  Government,  and  placing  in  its  hands  the  effectual 
control  of  all  the  financial  resoui-ces  of  the  empire.  But  he 
rendered  still  more  valuable  service  to  his  country  when  ho 
negotiated  satisfactory  settlements  of  the  Tientsin  massacre 
with  France,  of  the  Yunnan  trouble  arising  from  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Margary  with  England,  and  Avheu  he  gave  peaceful 
counsels  in  connexion  with  the  difficulty  with  Itussia  about 
Kuldja,  and  with  Fi’ance  about  Tonquin. 
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The  very  splendour  of  liis  services  inevitably  raised  up 
enemies  to  bis  person  near  the  throne,  and  for  a  long  time 
under  the  regency  lie  was  more  the  object  of  the  suspicion 
than  of  the  respect  of  the  imperial  family,  although  in  every 
difficulty  they  never  hesitated  to  appeal  to  his  patriotism, 
ability,  and  reputation  with  foreigners  for  good  faith,  to 
extricate  them  from  the  position  in  which  their  obstinacy  or 
dilatoriness  had  placed  them.  For  the  longer  portion  of  his 
career  also  his  authority  was  essentially  provincial  rather 
than  metropolitan,  and  he  had  no  direct  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  empire.  As  Viceroy  of  Petchili,  with  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Tientsin,  he  was  a  great  magnate,  but  his  influence 
on  the  imperial  policy  was  practically  little  or  nil.  It  was 
only  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Grand  Secretary 
that  he  acquired  the  right  to  express  his  views  in  the 
imperial  council  chamber  and  the  position  to  see  them  en¬ 
forced  in  the  policy  of  his  government.  The  growing 
inclination  of  the  emperor  since  Prince  Chun’s  death  to 
consult  the  Grand  Secretaries,  and  to  be  guided  by  their 
advice  rather  than  by  that  of  the  Western  empress,  is  a 
satisfactory  fact  in  itself,  and  conducive  to  harmony  in 
China’s  foreign  relations,  so  long  at  least  as  Li  Hung  Chang 
is  one  of  the  number.  Sufficient  proof  of  this  has  already 
been  furnished  by  the  imperial  edict  issued  on  the  subject 
of  the  disturbances  on  the  Yangtsekiang,  and  by  the  un¬ 
questionably  sincere  desire  of  the  Pekin  Government  to  nip 
those  disorders  in  the  bud  and  to  avert  all  foreign  com¬ 
plications. 

The  ablest  of  the  Chinese  officials  and  the  first  in  rank 
faithfully  reflects  in  his  loyalty  to  the  emperor  and  the 
reigning  dynasty  the  feeling  which  is  prevalent  throughout 
the  great  body  of  the  civil  service.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  represent  Li  Hung  Chang  as  being  dissatisfied 
with  his  position  and  disloyal  at  heart.  Some  foreigners 
have  even  been  suspected  of  inciting  this  satrap  of  the 
empire  to  aspire  to  the  throne  himself,  with  the  view  to 
his  establishing  a  more  accommodating  government.  General 
Gordon  denounced  all  such  attempts  in  the  strongest  terms, 
both  because  he  divined  they  would  be  futile  in  the  result, 
and  also  because  he  considered  that,  however  useful  Li  Hung 
Chang  might  be  as  an  intelligent  viceroy  at  Tientsin,  he 
would  be  hel[)less  for  good  if  h}'  some  extraordinarv  effort  he 
made  himself  sovereign  at  Pekin.  There  are  the*  strongest 
reasons  for  believing  that  such  ambitious  thoughts  as  these 
iiave  never  been  seriously  entertained  by  Li  Hung  Chang, 
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He  knows  better  than  his  foreign  admirers  how  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  it  would  be  for  him  to  establish  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  own,  and  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  ousting  the 
Manchu,  he  could  not  hope  to  have  his  authority  recognised 
throughout  the  nineteen  pi'oviuces,  or  to  pass  it  on  to  his 
son.  If  he  had  at  any  time  meditated  treason,  he  would 
have  put  his  plans  into  execution  when  the  mysterious  death 
of  Tungche,  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  his  widow, 
Ahluta,  and  the  somewhat  arbitrary  and  questionable 
selection  of  the  present  empei-or,  afforded  them  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  successful.  That  he  did  not  act  at  a 
moment  when  the  Manchu  family  itself  Avas  divided  on  the 
question  of  a  revival  of  a  female  regency,  when  there  were 
recent  public  events  of  a  mysterious  and  sensational  charac¬ 
ter  to  influence  the  public  mind  of  China,  and  Avhen  his 
reputation  Avas  as  great  as  it  is  to-day,  Avhich  Avas  clearly 
proved  by  his  being  appointed  a  few  months  later  pleni¬ 
potentiary  for  the  settlement  of  the  grave  difficulties  adjusted 
under  the  Cliefoo  Convention,  is  the  strongest  evidence  that 
no  such  thought  of  self-aggrandisement  entered  his  head. 
If  he  Avas  loyal  in  1875  under  every  inducement  to  be  dis¬ 
loyal,  for  ho  Avas  certainly  disliked  by  the  Court,  and  still 
smarting  from  the  undeserved  disgrace  inflicted  upon  him 
for  his  alleged  neglect  to  support  a  general  against  the 
Nienfei  rebels,  there  has  never  been  any  reason  to  suspect 
him  since,  and  those  avIio  indulge  in  building  up  ancient 
and  exploded  theories  as  to  Li  Hung  Chang’s  designs  upon 
the  throne  will  certainly  bo  disappointed,  for,  if  a  crisis  has 
arrived  in  the  history  of  the  Manchus,  the  one  certain  fict 
amid  much  that  is  uncertain  is,  that  he  Avill  prove  a  loyal 
supporter  of  that  Pekin  administration  Avhich  he  has  served 
Avith  not  less  disinterestedness  than  fidelity  under  fonr 
emperors  and  during  two  long  regencies.  If  there  be  any 
valid  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Manchu  dynasty  is  in 
peril,  and  if  it  contains  many  elements  of  weakness  Avithiii 
itself,  the  assurance  of  the  fidelity  of  Li  Hung  Chang  con¬ 
trolling  one  of  the  tAVO  trained  armies  of  China,  the  northern 
navy,  and  the  Customs  Department,  together  Avith  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  foreign  Governments  and  communities,  is 
sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  the  belief  that  no  attempt  to 
upset  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Kwangsu  Avould  be  likely 
to  succeed  or  even  to  be  made. 

Some  reasons  have  been  given  in  support  of  the  confident 
belief  that  Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  loyal  servant  of  the  emperor, 
but  there  are  others  Avhich  derive  their  force  from  the  pre- 
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sent  situation  as  it  is  described  by  observers  on  the  spot, 
who  think  they  see  in  the  fermentation  of  the  people  of 
Central  China  a  settled  purpose  and  a  project  of  national 
enfranchisement.  This  view  is  held  not  by  irresponsible 
persons  alone,  but  by  the  official  representatives  of  this 
country  in  China.  In  the  last  blue  book  *  issued  on  Chinese 
affairs,  the  reader  will  find  among  the  evidence  carefully 
collected  by  Consul  Gardner,  of  Hankow,  a  positive  state¬ 
ment,  based  on  the  admissions  of  a  Chinese  official,  that 
‘  the  object  of  the  riots  caused  by  the  secret  societies  was 
‘  not  so  much  hostility  to  Europeans  as  hostility  to  their  own 
‘  government.’  Accepting  for  a  moment  as  an  indisputable 
fact  the  existence  of  this  hostility  to  the  Manchu  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  obvious  how  anxious  its  fomenters  would  be 
to  obtain  the  support  of  an  official  like  Li  Hung  Chang,  of 
pure  Chinese  descent  and  the  highest  reputation.  They 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  his  co-operation  would 
suffice  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  cause,  but,  when  they 
realised  that  his  support  was  not  to  be  obtained,  they  turned 
in  other  directions  to  secure  the  aid  they  so  much  needed 
from  a  capable  man  of  affairs.  There  is  no  evidence  as  yet 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  this  quest,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
how  they  have  set  about  it.  The  first  article  in  their  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  hostility  to  foreigners,  because  that  seemed 
the  best  way  to  embarrass  the  Government ;  the  second  is 
the  vague  and  impracticable  declaration  as  to  supplanting 
the  Manchu  in  favour  of  another  dynasty  ;  and  the  third,  in 
which  their  astuteness  is  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
others,  is  to  excite  the  inter-provincial  jealousy,  which  if 
communications  were  more  perfect  would  probably  rend 
the  united  Empire  of  China  into  several  hostile  fragments. 

The  particular  form  in  which  they  have  sought  to  arouse 
that  jealousy  involves  a  direct  attack  upon  Li  Hung  Chang. 
They  declare  that  he  has  shown  undue  preference  to 
officials  of  his  own  native  province  of  Anhui  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  one  of  Kiangsi,  forming  together  the  Viceroyalty  of 
the  Liang  Kiang,  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  incite  the 
warlike  and  enterprising  people  of  Hunan  and  Huj)eh — 
forming  the  Viceroyalty  of  Houkwang — to  resent  this  un¬ 
deserved  favour,  and  to  show  that  they  will  not  acquiesce  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire  receiving  pi’ecedence  of  their 
own.  This  attempt  may  not  have  been  altogether  un¬ 
successful,  for  undoubtedly  the  hopes  of  the  men  of  Hunan, 
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wliicli  were  raised  to  a  high  point  by  the  exceptional  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Hunan  family  of  Tseng,  have  been  much 
diminished  hy  the  recent  deaths  of  the  Marquis  Tseng  and 
his  uncle,  Tseng  Kwo  Tsiuen,  and  as  Hunan  ofiicials  and 
Hunan  braves  are  known  to  be  the  most  energetic  and 
courageous  in  the  Chinese  services  it  will  not  do  to  despise 
the  discontent  that  has  been  slowly  growing,  if  it  has 
rather  suddenly  revealed  itself  in  the  most  important  part 
of  Central  China.  To  clinch  the  argument  on  the  subject  of 
Li  Hung  Chang’s  predilections  and  attitude,  it  need  only  be 
pointed  out  that  the  desired  exaltation  of  Hunan,  based  on 
an  alleged  partiality  of  Li  for  his  own  province,  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  enlist  his  sympathy  or  support,  and  is  calculated 
to  keep  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor  from  swerving. 

But  if  the  promoters  of  sedition  have  failed  with  Li  Hung 
Chang,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  succeed  with 
some  other  Chinese  viceroy  whose  ambition  may  be  greater 
than  his  knowledge,  and  who  may  not  also  he  free  on 
personal  grounds  of  envy  from  that  dislike  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  which  the  patriots  or  rioters  of  Hunan  entertain  from 
his  imputed  desire  to  unduly  advance  men  horn  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  province  of  Anhui.  It  is  known  beyond  doubt  that, 
while  they  are  actively  endeavouring  to  obtain  allies  in  the 
public  service,  many  officials  are  coquetting  with  them  and 
endeavouring  to  obtain  some  idea  of  their  resources,  and  as  to 
how  far  their  own  prospects  would  be  improved  before  throw¬ 
ing  in  their  lot  with  them.  The  result  of  this  partial  gravita¬ 
tion  of  two  discontented  bodies  towards  each  other  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained,  and  there  is  no  immediate  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  won  over  the  sympathies  of  the  Viceroy  Chang 
Che  Tung,  who  ranks  after  Li  Hung  Chang,  sed  longo  inter- 
vallo,  among  the  magnates  of  the  empire,  and  who  is, 
moreover,  personally  jealous  of  Li’s  ascendency.  But  there 
are  many  who  think  that  the  apathy  shown  by  Chang  in 
dealing  with  the  rioters  in  the  two  provinces  for  which  he  is 
responsible  indicates  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  position, 
and  a  wavering  allegiance  towards  his  sovereign.  His  con¬ 
duct  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  somewhat  boastful  pro¬ 
clamation  he  issued  on  taking  up  his  post  in  the  summer  of 
1890,  wherein  he  declared  his  intention  ‘  of  keeping  the 
country  free  from  brigandage  and  the  army  efficient.’  But 
in  all  probability  he  will  stop  short  of  open  rebellion  unless 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  should  meet  with  some 
unexpected  success,  or  unless  he  bo  driven  to  desperation  by 
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the  emperor  dismissing  him  from  his  post  for  his  neglect 
and  incompetence. 

Chang  Clie  Tung,  the  new  aspirant  to  popularity  among 
the  Chinese  masses,  was  born  in  the  year  1836.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Petchili,  and  took  such  high 
honours  at  the  local  examinations  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  being  enrolled  a  doctor  of  the  celebrated  Hanlin  College. 
As  a  reader  of  that  institution  he  was  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  emperor,  among  whose  tutors  he  might  be 
considered,  and  as  the  reward  of  his  services  in  this  character 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Grand  Council.  As 
Governor  of  Shansi,  as  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kw'ang,  and  now 
of  Houkwaug,  he  has  managed  to  keep  himself  in  the  front 
rank  of  Chinese  officials,  but  he  first  obtained  what  might  be 
called  public  notoriety  in  1889,  when  he  put  himself  forward 
in  a  very  marked  manner  as  the  opponent  of  the  highest 
functionaries  in  the  empire,  and  succeeded  in  thwarting  their 
plans  if  not  in  carrying  his  own.  This  conflict  of  authority 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  projected  railway  from  Tientsin 
to  Pekin,  which  was  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  in  itself, 
and  which  seemed  likely  to  accustom  the  public  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  railways  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
This  line  of  I’ailway  was  specially  promoted  by  the  chief 
members  of  the  imperial  family  and  by  Li  Hung  Chang. 
Both  Prince  Chun  and  the  empress  regent  gave  it  their 
express  approval,  and  the  young  emperor,  whose  favourite 
amusement  had  been  working  a  miniature  railway  set  up  in 
the  grounds  of  his  palace,  Avas  cordially  in  fiivour  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Li  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  a  scheme  which  was  in  all  essential 
points  his  own  creation.  With  the  most  powerful  person¬ 
ages  thus  agreed  on  the  subject,  the  ordinary  reader  will 
find  it  hard  of  credence  that  one  official  of  comparatively 
little  importance  and  position  could  mar  their  ari’angements, 
and  compel  them  to  suspend  their  project.  Yet  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Chang  Che  Tung  accomplished.  At  the  time 
Chang  Che  Tung  Avas  viceroy  of  KAvangtung  and  KAvangsi, 
with  his  residence  at  Canton,  from  Avhich  city  he  constituted 
himself  the  severest  critic  of  the  impei'ial  administration, 
addressing  memorials  to  the  throne  on  every  conceivable 
subject,  citing  the  ancient  classics,  and  professing  to  have 
more  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  Western  improvements 
than  the  Avhole  conclave  of  the  emperor’s  advisers  at  Pekin. 

When,  therefore,  the  raihvay  from  Tientsin  to  the  capital 
Avas  not  merely  formally  sanctioned,  but  absolutely  com- 
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menced,  he  at  once  hastened  to  denounce  it  as  a  useless 
scheme,  which  would  weaken  the  imperial  position  and 
benefit  foreigners  alone.  His  violent  denunciation  of  the 
scheme  received  the  approval  and  stimulated  the  opposition 
of  the  villagers  who  resented  the  passage  of  the  railway  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  family  tombs,  and  by  thus  exciting  popular 
prejudice  he  compelled  the  Government  to  desist  from  its  in¬ 
tention.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  show  his  own  intelli¬ 
gence  and  that  he  was  not  biassed  by  any  antiquated  prejudice 
to  railways,  he  propounded  a  gigantic  scheme  of  his  own  for 
a  railway  through  the  interior  of  China  from  Hankow  to 
Pekin.  The  construction  of  such  a  railway  would  require 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  and  an  exceedingly  long 
period  of  time,  and,  practically  speaking,  such  a  scheme  was 
as  visionary  as  a  railway  from  Khartoum  to  Cape  Town 
would  be  at  this  moment.  Chang  Che  Tung  in  mooting  such 
a  quixotic  undertaking  could  only  have  intended  to  throw 
ridicule  on  railways  in  China,  and  to  postpone  their  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  Greek  kalends.  But  in  one  respect  he 
overreached  himself.  His  opposition  thwarted  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  gave  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  cheap 
triumph,  but  those  who  acted  for  the  emperor  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  transferred  him  from  Canton  to  Hankow  for 
the  special  purpose  of  constructing  the  railway  which  he 
had  advocated  with  so  much  eloquence.  It  is  not  clear  yet 
how  far  the  emperor  and  his  advisers  will  proceed  against 
this  troublesome  official,  but  their  method  of  dealing  with 
him  has  put  in  their  hands  the  means  of  showing  that 
Chang,  far  from  being  an  intelligent  critic,  is  only  a  vain 
boaster.  The  Pekin  Government  has  such  a  complete  case 
against  Chang  Che  Tung  that  at  any  moment  it  can  remove 
him  from  his  post,  and  order  him  to  proceed  to  the  capital 
for  punishment,  with  the  complete  approval  of  the  whole 
service  to  which  he  belongs,  and  that  this  step  will  be  taken 
at  what  is  deemed  the  right  moment  scarcely  admits  of 
doubt. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  individuals  to  a  scrutiny 
of  the  waves  of  feeling  that  agitate  the  ignorant  masses  of 
China,  and  of  which  we  only  see  the  bent  when  it  has 
assumed  a  violent  form  dangerous  to  the  persons  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  foreigners,  we  are  compelled  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  a  large  section  of  the  Chinese  people  are  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  condition,  and  that  they  are 
moved  by  an  active  hostility  to  Europeans  as  well  as  to  their 
own  Government,  which  has  not  been  visible  for  a  great 
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many  years.  The  causes  of  this  popular  discontent  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  such  archaic  reasons  as  dislike  of  the 
Mancliu  as  a  foreign  dynasty,  or  an  affection  for  the  old 
Ming  family,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  represented  at  the 
Pekin  Court  by  a  Marquis  Ch’eng,  who  annually  visits  the 
tombs  of  his  family  at  Nankin,  and  then  returns  to  the 
northern  capital  to  render  homage  to  the  emperor.  They 
relate  mainly  to  their  own  mundane  affairs  and  misfortunes, 
and,  although  there  may  be  other  circumstances  of  a  similar 
kind  of  which  we  are  unaware,  they  may  be  divided  under 
three  heads — the  badness  of  trade  and  agriculture  in  Central 
China,  the  inadequate  pay  of  the  officials,  and  the  natural 
calamities  for  which  the  Government  is  made  the  scapegoat. 
If  the  Pekin  Government  is  to  be  relieved  of  its  own 
anxieties,  it  will  promptly  recognise  these  facts,  and  take 
steps  to  mitigate  the  general  suffering,  and  to  restore  con¬ 
tentment  and  efficiency  to  the  ranks  of  its  own  employes. 
As  will  be  evident  to  any  member  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  it 
is  far  more  advantageous  to  devote  the  large  sums  paid  from 
time  to  time  as  indemnities  to  injured  foreigners  to  such 
purposes  as  the  salaries  of  the  principal  officials,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  larger  police  force,  and  the  benefit  of  suffering 
agriculturists. 

Fifteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  cultivation  of 
tea  in  India,  and  afterwards  in  Ceylon  also,  began  to  affect 
the  Chinese  market.  Although  the  Chinese  received  early 
warning  that  the  consequences  of  this  rivalry  would  be 
serious,  they  derided  the  danger,  and  in  this  they  were  much 
encouraged  by  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  merchants  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  consequence  was  a  check  to  the  export  of 
Chinese  tea,  which  had  been  increasing  annually,  and  on 
which  at  one  time  the  whole  world  seemed  dependent,  and 
then  it  became  clear  that  the  same  quantity  would  no  longer 
be  sold  as  in  former  years.  This  diminution  was  rendered 
the  more  serious  by  the  Chinese  having  placed  a  larger  area 
under  cultivation,  by  the  feverish  competition  of  rival  hongs, 
and  by  the  fall  of  prices  to  a  point  where  profit  was  almost 
impossible.  It  was  said,  and  the  evidence  on  the  subject  if 
not  conclusive  was  at  least  considerable,  that  the  quality  of 
Chinese  tea  had  deteriorated  in  a  marked  manner,  and  that 
through  hasty  preparation  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  what  was  called  a  fine  ‘chop.’  A  few  years  ago 
Li  Hung  Chang,  foreseeing  the  injury  that  would  be  done 
by  the  depreciation  in  general  estimation  of  China  tea, 
issued  a  memorial  enjoining  on  all  concerned  the  absolute 
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necessity  of  keeping  up  its  reputation  by  paying  every 
attention  to  its  preparation ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
little  heed  was  given  to  this  advice,  for  the  export  of  tea 
from  China  has  steadily  hxllen.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  • 
us  to  imagine  how  great  has  been  the  loss  thus  inflicted  on 
the  immense  population,  not  short  of  one  hundred  millions, 
of  those  provinces  which  form  the  principal  tea  region  of 
China,  and  we  cannot  feel  surprised  if  these  ignorant  agri¬ 
culturists  associate  foreigners,  who  now  decline  to  purchase 
their  tea  as  of  old,  with  those  misfortunes  which  have 
fallen  upon  them  through  the  exigencies  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  Pekin  Government  has  to  face  the  un¬ 
pleasant  fact,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  people 
inhabiting  the  hitherto  most  favoured  parts  of  the  country 
are  suffering  from  an  extensive  agricultural  depression  which 
has  seriously  reduced  their  means  of  sui^port,  and  which 
has  led  them  to  think  that  their  misfortunes  ai’e  caused  by 
others,  and  that  their  only  remedy  lies  in  expelling  foreigners 
and  in  changing  their  own  Government. 

If  this  opinion  were  held  by  the  peasants  of  China  without 
any  organisation  of  their  own  for  giving  it  effect,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  should  still  pay  heed  to  its  mutterings, 
and  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  But 
it  assumes  a  distinctly  more  formidable  character,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  do  possess  such  an  organisation  in  the 
secret  societies  which  have  been  common  in  China  for  many 
centuries,  and  whose  activity  revives  after  more  or  less  pro¬ 
tracted  intervals  of  stagnation.  We  seem  to  have  reached 
such  an  epoch  now,  for,  after  a  period  of  quiescence  that 
dates  back  to  the  eve  of  the  Taej^ing  rebellion,  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  manifest  an  activity  that  has  made  them  a  danger 
to  the  State,  and  that  threatens  to  involve  the  administration 
in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trouble.  The  student  of 
Chinese  history  will  recollect  that  for  the  first  fifty  years  of 
this  century  the  Water  Lily  and  Triad  societies  were  the 
cause  of  serious  disturbances  in  the  different  ports  to  which 
we  had  access.  Although  they  never  possessed  sufficient 
numbers  or  resources  to  menace  the  existence  of  the  Pekin 
Government,  they  certainly  embarrassed  its  action,  and  when 
the  Taepings  appeared  on  the  Yangtse,  with  their  avowed 
intention  of  overthrowing  the  Tartars  and  establishing  a 
national  dynasty  and  capital  at  Nankin,  many  of  them  openly 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  rebels,  whilst  others  broke  out  on 
their  own  account  in  several  of  the  towns  of  Southern  China. 
But  beyond  augmenting  the  forces  of  the  Taepings  they 
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never  tlireatened  the  Government  with  any  serious  danger, 
except  when  some  members  of  the  Water  Lily  society  broke 
into  the  Forbidden  City,  and  almost  succeeded  in  murdering 
the  Emperor  Kiaking  in  his  palace.  During  the  compli¬ 
cations  with  England  and  France  the  Triads  certainly 
obtained  possession  of  the  native  city  of  Shanghai,  and  the 
foreign  settlement  at  that  place  had  to  be  defended  against 
them  ;  but  this  was  their  only  success  on  what  might  be 
called  a  considerable  scale.  Neither  the  Water  Lily  nor  the 
Triad  society,  both  of  which  were  among  the  most  popular 
and  strongest  in  numbers  of  any  associations  that  have  existed 
in  China,  ever  seriously  menaced  the  Manchu  regime.  Had 
they  murdered  Kiaking,  who  was  one  of  the  most  incom¬ 
petent  rulers  China  ever  possessed,  they  would,  far  from  in¬ 
juring  it,  have  probably  strengthened  it,  and  averted  some 
of  the  after  consequences  of  his  folly.  If  there  were  any 
object  to  be  served,  or  if  the  subject  were  more  interesting, 
we  could  trace  back  the  history  of  secret  societies  in  China 
under  former  dynasties  to  the  Crimson  Eyebrows  of  four 
thousand  years  ago,  and  show  that  no  dynasty  has  ever 
been  overtiirown  by  the  machinations  of  a  secret  society. 
There  is  less  reason  than  ever  to  suppose  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  can  be  subv'ertod  by  a  concealed  associa¬ 
tion  of  dissatisfied  persons,  Avho  are  mainly  moved  by  a 
desire  to  obtain  an  easy  and  profitable  livelihood  by  trading 
on  the  credulity  or  good  nature  of  others. 

But  the  existence  of  discontent  on  a  large  scale  being 
established,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  secret  societies  who 
have  at  least  acquired  the  habit  of  organisation,  and  some 
of  the  training  of  regular  discipline,  not  mei'ely  acquire 
special  importance  as  focussing  public  opinion,  but  facilitate 
any  combination  of  hostile  elements  to  the  Government. 
Perhaps  this  consideration  is  strengthened  by  the  chai’acter 
of  the  particular  society  which  is  most  active  at  the  present 
moment,  and  which  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
riots  along  the  Yangtse.  This  society,  known  as  the  Kolao 
llui,  originated  among  the  Hunan  braves  raised  by  Tseng 
Kwofan,  father  of  the  Marquis  Tseng,  more  than  forty 
years  ago  to  oppose  the  Taepings.  Its  primary  object  was 
merely  to  ensure  the  regular  payment  of  their  hire  by  the 
civil  mandarins  Avho  lived  upon  peculation,  and  it  still  re¬ 
tains  an  influence  among  the  native  Chinese  soldiery  which 
no  other  society  has  ever  possessed.  This  is  not  very  sur¬ 
prising  when  it  is  proved  on  excellent  aixthority  that  the 
society  possessed  the  power  to  carry  out  its  own  decree  of 


death  upon  any  iinpei’ial  official  who  was  denounced  as  being 
notoriously  in  the  habit  of  pocketing  the  pay  intended  for 
the  Chinese  local  army.  The  Kolao  society  has  felt  bound 
to  extend  its  programme.  The  subscriptions  of  the  ill-paid 
brave  would  not  have  enabled  its  promoters  to  Hourish  as 
they  have  done.  Dining  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  admitted 
freely  anyone  who  would  sign  its  articles  and  contribute  to 
its  coffers,  and  the  coolie  class  has  freely  responded  to  the 
solicitations  of  its  agents,  who  often  put  down  names  in  their 
list  without  the  permission  of  their  owners.  Ihit  in  order 
to  obtain  these  recruits  the  society  has  had  to  extend  its 
programme,  and  to  take  up  subjects  with  which  it  originally 
did  not  concern  itself.  Its  directors,  who  are  certainly 
members  of  the  official  class,  long  hesitated  as  to  the  new 
bent  they  should  give  their  association,  and  it  Avas  not  until 
they  found  that  the  depression  of  trade  was  reviving  an 
anti-foreign  feeling  that  they  decided  to  make  one  of  their 
objects  the  expulsion  of  Europeans,  and  especially  of  Euro¬ 
pean  missionaries.  Since  they  adopted  this  line  their 
numbers  have  largely  increased,  and  they  are  practically 
omnipotent  among  the  ignorant  villagers  from  Szchueu  to 
the  Great  Eiver.  Although  a  Hunan  society  in  its  origin, 
the  great  province  of  Szchuen  is  undoubtedly  the  real  base 
of  its  power.  Nowhere  else  is  the  Chinese  ‘  bi'ave  ’  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  regular  soldier,  Avhether  Tartar  or  Chinese,  so 
much  the  master  of  the  situation,  and  in  no  other  province 
is  the  antipathy  of  the  literates  and  the  mob  to  Christianity 
more  extreme.  Geographically,  as  u^ell  as  politically,  the 
vast  province  of  Szchuen  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  and  if  Chang  Che  Tung  were  resident  at  (ffiingtu 
instead  of  IlankoAv  he  might  set  up  an  ephemeral  power  of 
his  own. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  main  object  with  the 
Kolao  society  now  is  to  expel  foreigners  from  their  country, 
and  with  this  object  they  are  Avilling  to  endorse  every  old 
woman’s  story  as  to  the  sinister  designs  of  the  missionaries 
on  Chinese  children,  and  even  to  incite  reckless  vagabonds 
to  commit  crimes  that  ivill  support  their  allegations.  For 
the  complete  success  of  their  plans  they  have  had  to 
attack  their  own  Government,  as  Avell  as  foreign  individuals, 
for  the  treaties  signed  by  it  are  the  authority  for  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  ‘  foreign  devils.’  This  declared  hostility  must 
largely  affect  our  own  oiiinion  of  the  Kolao  society.  When 
it  made  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  the  first  article  in  its 
programme,  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  that  ive  could  treat 
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with  indifference.  Secret  societies  for  promoting  the  social 
welfare  of  the  Chinese,  or  even  for  changing  the  dynasty,  are 
bodies  with  which  we  need  never  concern  ourselves  ;  but  we 
cannot  extend  our  toleration  to  the  growth  of  an  association 
which  is  specially  designed  to  injure  us,  and  which  is  already 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  several  Europeans  and  the 
destruction  of  much  property.  It  is  impossible  for  us  not 
to  regret  that  the  Chinese  people  still  show  such  unreason¬ 
ing  animosity  towards  foreigners,  and  that  they  are  so  easily 
misled  by  designing  persons  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
missionaries  who,  apart  from  all  religious  questions,  have 
rendered  the  poor  people,  in  whatever  district  they  may 
have  happened  to  be,  invaluable  services  as  doctors.  The 
acts  of  the  Kolao  society,  and  the  general  demeanour  of  the 
populace  along  the  Yangtsekiang,  have  effectually  dispelled 
the  belief  that  used  to  bo  prevalent  that  the  Chinese  people 
were  really  more  friendly  and  more  inclined  to  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  than  the  Government  at  Pekin.  We 
can  now  see  with  perfect  distinctness  that  our  only  hope  of 
making  the  Chinese  reconciled  to  occupying  a  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  lies  in  the  sagacity  of  the  central  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  pressure  we  and  the  other  Powers  can  bring 
to  bear  on  it.  It  is  the  Chinese  Government  that  extended 
its  protection  to  those  practising  the  Christian  religion  ;  it  is 
the  Chinese  masses  which  represent  missionaries  as  stealers 
and  murderers  of  children.  It  is  the  Chinese  Government 
that  has  approved  of  the  introduction  of  i-ailways,  and  that 
actually  commenced  to  build  a  line  to  the  capital ;  it  is  the 
Chinese  mob  that  has  opposed  it  and  torn  up  the  rails. 

Another  direct  cause  of  the  existing  disturbances  in 
China  is  unquestionably  the  inadequate  and  irregular  pay  of 
the  official  classes.  A  very  large  number  of  the  2H’Ovincial 
officials  are  what  is  termed  expectants  of  office.  They  are 
attached  to  the  local  yamens  without  pay  until  some  vacancy 
occurs,  and  how  seldom  this  can  occur  is  made  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  unpaid  officials  largely  exceed  in  numbers 
those  who  receive  salaries.  These  persons  have  to  live,  and 
they  can  only  do  so  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  petitioners  or  victims  of  Chinese  justice.  Various 
causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  organisation  of  the 
secret  societies,  have  tended  to  diminish  these  jierquisites  of 
late  years.  Put  a  still  more  serious  diminution  of  the  pay 
of  the  ^rennaneiit  officials  has  been  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  Pekin  Government.  Their  salaries  have  been,  and  are 
still,  jraid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  2)rovinco  in  which  they 
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are  stationed.  The  revenues  of  each  province  are  paid  partly 
in  cash  and  partly  in  kind ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
provinces  containing  a  treaty  port,  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  is 
paid  in  grain,  and  the  viceroys  control  comparatively  small 
sums  of  money.  I’he  bulk  of  their  cash  revenue  was 
derived  from  the  lekin  levied  at  the  provincial  barriers  on 
foreign  goods  before  entering  their  jurisdiction,  and  it  was 
out  of  this  resource  that  the  official  salaries  were  mainly 
paid.  But  by  the  arrangement  concluded  a  few  years  ago 
lekin  is  no  longer  leviable  at  the  pi’ovincial  barriers.  It  is 
paid  at  the  same  time  as  the  import  duty  to  the  customs 
officer  in  the  treaty  port,  and  it  no  longer  figures  among  the 
resources  of  the  provincial  governors,  but  as  a  unit  in¬ 
creasing  the  revenue  of  the  imperial  government  by  rather 
more  than  one  million  sterling  a  year. 

This  benefit  to  the  central  government,  to  which  it  is  fully 
entitled  as  keeping  up  the  naval  power  tind  having  the 
responsibility  of  the  national  defence  of  China,  has  only  been 
obtained  by  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  provincial  adminis¬ 
trations,  and  on  the  members  of  the  civil  service.  The  Pekin 
Government  has  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  revenues 
of  each  province  are  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  lekin  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  its  administration,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  assumption  Avould  be  a  sound  one  if  those 
revenues  were  properly  collected.  But  that  is  precisely  what 
is  not  done.  In  most  of  the  provinces  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenue  is  wasted  before  it  reaches  the  provincial  trea¬ 
sury,  and  the  irregularity  with  which  the  share  due  to  the 
Imperial  treasury  at  Pekin  has  been  sent  in  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  that  di’ove  the  executive  in  self-defence  to  take 
possession  of  the  only  provincial  tax  absolutely  within  its 
reach.  A  sounder  system  of  finance  and  greater  honesty  in 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  might  restore  the  revenues  of  the 
provinces  to  as  high  a  point  as  they  reached  Avhen  lekin  was 
included,  but  any  such  injprovement  now  seems  extremely 
remote,  and  in  the  meantime  the  official  class  is  suftering 
from  a  material  diminution  in  its  pay,  which  was  never  very 
liberal  and  always  subject  to  fluctuation. 

The  discontent  of  the  official  class  from  the  decline  in  the 
amount  of  salary  received,  and  from  the  withdrawal  of  a  tax 
which  undoubtedly  opened  the  door  to  many  illicit  perquisites, 
is  a  matter  to  which  the  Pekin  Goverinneiit  cannot  remain 
indifl'erent,  unless  it  is  prepai’cd  to  see  Avhut  is  as  yet  a  small 
trouble  grow  to  such  dimensions  as  to  threaten  its  own  exist¬ 
ence.  The  Chinese  Guverniuent  will  never  exist  on  a  firm 
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basis  until  it  takes  seriously  in  hand  the  task  of  reorganising 
its  civil  service,  which  is  a  perfect  machine  in  theory,  and 
which  requires  no  alteration  as  to  the  mode  of  admission  for 
its  members  nor  in  the  excellent  arrangements  that  regulate 
its  numerous  ranks.  The  only  reform  necessary  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  salaries 
to  every  official,  high  or  low,  and,  on  the  other,  to  put  down 
with  a  firm  hand  all  forms  of  peculation  and  corruption. 
While  stating  this,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Chinese 
Government  does  not  at  this  moment  possess  the  power  to 
carry  out  so  tremendous  a  reform  as  cleansing  the  Augean 
stable  of  the  Chinese  civil  service  w’ould  be,  but  its  own 
safety  should  impel  it  to  take  some  steps  to  mitigate  the 
evil  and  allay  the  discontent  arising  from  the  withdrawal 
from  the  provinces  of  the  control  over  lekin.  The  loss  of 
salary  has  unquestionably  aroused  a  sjiirit  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  mandarins,  and  has  tended  to  induce  them  to 
listen  to  allegations  that  undue  preference  has  been  shown  to 
natives  of  certain  provinces,  and  pex’haps  also  to  the  promises 
of  the  secret  societies  with  their  stock  panacea  for  all  the 
evils  of  mankind.  At  such  a  moment  as  the  present  it  be¬ 
hoves  the  emperor  to  make  sure  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  his  servants,  and  this  he  can  only  do  by  assigning  part  of 
the  lekin  tax  to  its  old  object  of  paying  provincial  salaries. 
At  the  present  moment  many  of  the  officials  are  certainly 
negligent  of  their  duty  and  perhaps  meditating  treason,  but 
such  a  step  w'ould  at  once  arouse  their  Zealand  activity",  and 
confirm  their  loyalty. 

The  discontent  arising  from  these  special  causes  has  been 
further  fanned  by  great  calamities  for  which  nature  alone 
can  be  held  responsible.  The  vagaries  of  the  Hwangho, 
truly  called  from  remote  antiquity  China’s  sorrow,  have  been 
more  serious  and  fatal  than  ever  during  the  last  two  years. 
Official  after  official  has  been  disgraced,  the  control  of  the 
river  which  used  to  be  the  special  province  of  one  official  has 
been  subdivided  among  several  officials,  and  still  the  river 
has  followed  its  own  erratic  course,  working  a  new  channel 
to  the  sea  and  flooding  a  vast  expanse  of  country,  carrying 
away  villages  and  inhabitants  in  its  stride.  But  during  the 
last  two  years  still  greater  sufferings  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  unfortunate  peasants  of  the  metropolitan  province  of 
Petchili,  of  Shantung,  and  of  Kansuh  by  the  severe  floods 
which  have  occurred  in  those  provinces.  The  loss  was  so 
great  that  a  special  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers  was  raised  throughout  the  empire.  In  sterile  pro- 
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vinces  like  Chekian"  there  has  been  almost  a  famine,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  withhold  some  measure  of  sympathy  from 
the  unfortunate  population  which  is  sufFeriii"  incredible 
hardships  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  executive 
to  promptly  relieve,  and  that  ai-e  perhaps  driving  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  secret  societies,  which  do  not  possess  the 
power  any  more  than  the  Manchu  dynasty  to  overcome  the 
inflictions  of  nature.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to 
show  that  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbances  in  China  is 
human  suffering  from  one  cause  or  another.  We  see  that 
badness  of  trade,  insufficient  crops,  and  desolating  floods, 
added  to  discontent  among  the  officials  on  account  of  their 
pcor  and  irregular  pay,  have  brought  China  to  the  eve  of  an 
insurrection,  when  political  agitators  feel  able  to  talk  openly 
of  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  of  a  general  expulsion  of 
foreigners.  Whether  the  dynasty  stand  or  fall,  the  foreign 
Governments  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  if 
those  responsible  for  Manchu  authority  act  with  common 
sense  and  the  necessary  pi’omptitude  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  equally  triumphant. 

The  position  of  the  foreign  Powers  in  China,  which  has 
been  steadily  improving  during  the  thirty  years  since  the 
Treaty  of  Pekin,  received  last  March  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  last  formality  required  to  place  their  relations  with 
China  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  great  country.  The 
personal  reception  in  audience  of  the  ministers  resident  at 
Pekin  by  the  Emperor  Kwangsu,  and  the  publication  of  his 
intention  to  receive  them  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  Chinese  new  year,  were  regarded  with 
lively  satisfaction  at  the  time  and  seemed  of  happy  augury 
for  the  future.  Before  the  ceremony  was  concluded  there 
was,  however,  some  unfavourable  criticism  of  the  proceedings, 
and  those  wdio  knew  China  best  were  loudest  in  their  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  Chinese  authorities  had  scored  a  sentimental 
success  by  placing  the  Treaty  Powers  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  tributary  states  of  Asia,  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
audience  was  carried  out  in  the  Tse  Kuang-ko,  or  hall  for 
receiving  the  envoys  of  tributary  nations.  As  the  Chinese 
Emperor  was  only  paid  the  same  marks  of  respect  as  would 
be  offered  by  ambassadors  to  any  European  potentate,  the 
offensive  ceremony  of  the  kotow  being  of  course  excluded, 
the  fact  of  the  chamber  being  applied  to  a  purpose  that 
would  be  deemed  derogatory  by  us  would  not  seem  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  excite  comment  were  it  not  that  we  know 
how  anxious  Chinese  officials  are  to  distort  matters  that  may 
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tend  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  occupant  of  the  Dragon 
throne.  It  is  impossible  to  say  bow  far  success  in  what  may 
seem  a  small  point  has  not  encouraged  the  Chinese  to  think 
that  they  may  bo  equally  successful  in  more  important 
matters,  and  it  lias  already  been  noticed  that  what  it  was 
hoped  would  prove  the  final  surrender  by  the  Chinese 
Government  of  the  last  privilege  to  which  they  laid  claim 
— the  invisibility  of  their  sovereign — has  been  followed, 
instead  of  by  increased  celerity  in  the  despatch  of  business, 
by  greater  delay  in  all  diplomatic  questions  referred  by  the 
Tsungli  Yamen  to  the  Grand  Council. 

This  has  been  specially  noticeable  in  connexion  with  the 
publication  of  the  imperial  edict  on  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  on  the  Yangtsekiang,  which  was  dated  June  12, 
and  which  had  not  been  published  at  several  of  the  scenes 
of  outrage  two  months  later.  The  edict  itself  was  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfactory  in  its  phraseology,  and  was  specially 
framed  to  protect  the  missionaries  from  attack,  for  it  was 
therein  stated  that  ‘  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
‘  gion  by  foreign  missionaries  is  protected  by  treaty,*  and 
‘  by  imperial  edicts,  issued  from  time  to  time  to  the  pro- 
‘  vincial  authorities  for  the  protection  of  such  missionaries, 
‘  and  for  years  past  the  relations  which  have  existed  between 
‘  the  Chinese  and  the  foreign  missionaries  have  been  those 
‘  of  peace  and  goodwill.’  But  the  delay  in  its  notification 
throughout  the  empire  led  to  much  j^opular  misapprehen¬ 
sion  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  supreme  Government,  and  has 
Tindoubtedly  been  the  cause  of  the  further  outbreaks  at 
Ichang  and  other  places.  We  might  be  disposed  to  think 
that  this  dilatoriness  arose  from  a  failure  to  perceive  the 
gravity  of  the  position,  but  that  Li  Hung  Chang,  to  whom, 
as  Grand  Secretary,  the  emperor  may,  without  any  infrac¬ 
tion  of  usage,  refer  any  difficult  question,  has  positively 
stated  that  the  delay  arose  from  the  established  rule  that 
the  emperor’s  edicts  cannot  be  sent  by  telegraph,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  admitted  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  It 
is  a  fair  argument  that,  if  the  most  experienced  minister  in 


*  Article  VIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  reads  as  follows :  ‘  The 
Cliristian  religion,  as  professed  by  Protestants  or  Koman  Catholics, 
inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  teaches  man  to  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  I’ersons  teaching  it  or  j)rofessing  it,  therefore,  shall  alike 
be  entitled  to  the  ])rotoction  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  nor  shall  any 
such,  peaceably  purstiing  their  calling  and  not  oH'ending  against  the 
kiws,  be  prosecuted  or  interfered  with.’ 
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the  Chinese  service  is  not  yet  aware  of  the  importance  of 
time,  we  can  scarcely  blame  those  nameless  officials  who  think 
that  events  will  wait  on  movements  which  have  no  regard 
for  either  telegraph  or  steam. 

But  the  practical  significance  of  the  delay  is  that  it  has 
compelled  the  Treaty  Powers  to  resort  to  far  more  vigorous 
action  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  Pekin  execu¬ 
tive  had  at  once  shown  itself  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that,  however  divided  they  are  on  other 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  they  do  seem  to  have  the  same 
views  on  the  subject  of  China’s  responsibilities  to  the 
nations  of  the  outer  world,  and  on  the  necessity  of  holding 
her  to  their  due  performance.  There  is  still  a  solidarity  of 
interest  and  opinion  among  the  Treaty  Powers  in  China, 
which  should  convince  the  Chinese  Government  that  any 
attempt  to  evade  its  treaty  obligations  would  bo  futile,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  opposed  by  all  civilised  nations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  objects  of  the  policy  of  all  the  Powers  can¬ 
not  be  pronounced  the  same  once  the  common  right  to 
reside  in  and  trade  with  China  has  been  conceded.  The 
interest  of  France  in  China  is  mainly  sentimental  and  mis¬ 
sionary.  If  France  had  not  done  so  much  to  make  China 
known  in  Europe  by  her  literature,  and  if  her  religious 
missions  were  not  the  most  successful  in  that  country,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  French  people  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  indifferent  to  affahs  in  that  empire,  and  that  they 
would  not  stir  a  hand  to  help  other  nations  to  trade  therein. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  England  in  China  is 
mainly  commercial,  and,  although  there  are  many  English 
missionaries  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  policy  of  this 
country  has  always  been  to  discourage  rather  than  en¬ 
courage  their  efforts.  With  regard  to  the  other  Powers, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  although  the  energy  of 
their  representatives  at  Pekin,  and  the  push  of  their  con¬ 
tractors  and  speculators  to  obtain  the  right  to  construct  the 
railways  which  are  still  altogether  in  the  clouds,  may  occa¬ 
sionally  bring  them  into  prominence,  have,  strictly  speaking, 
no  decided  interest  in  China  beyond  the  natural  wish  that 
China  should  not  again  become  a  imtria  chmsa.  The  same 
remark  applies  still  more  emphatically  to  Austria,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  all  of  which  countries  rank  among  the 
so-called  Treaty  Powers.  Tlici’e  remains  only  Pussia,  who 
watches  Chinese  affiiirs  with  the  most  siistained  vigilance, 
and  whose  interest  in  China  is  neither  missionary  nor  com¬ 
mercial,  but  essentially  political. 
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As  Russia  has  so  many  ways  of  access  to  China  from  the 
land  side,  and  as,  moreover,  the  bulk  of  her  trade  with 
that  country  is  carried  on  by  Chinese  subjects,  it  must  be 
recognised  that  she  is  on  quite  a  different  footing  from 
other  States  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusiveness  or  non¬ 
exclusiveness  of  China.  If  the  Treaties  of  Nankin  and 
Tientsin  were  to  be  abrogated  to-morrow,  she  might  still 
hope  that  her  advantageous  position  would  prevent  her 
suffering  any  material  loss,  although  every  foreigner  was 
nominally  excluded  from  China.  The  interest  of  Russia  in 
China  is  twofold.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  possibility  that 
China,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  officers  and  modern  weapons, 
might  be  able  to  utilise  its  enormous  supply  of  men  to  such 
an  extent  for  military  purposes  as  to  make  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  and  costly  for  Russia  to  maintain  her  position  in  Central 
Asia  and  Manchuria.  From  that  point  of  view,  it  would 
not  be  altogether  undesirable  that  China  should  cease  to 
have  communications  with  the  outer  world,  and  thus  be  left 
to  her  own  resources.  Secondly,  there  is  the  desire  to 
acquire  possession  of  frontier  provinces,  and  especially  of  the 
guasi-independent  kingdom  of  Corea.  Russia’s  best  occasion 
for  gratifying  this  wish  would  be  a  general  struggle  between 
China  and  the  Treaty  Powers,  which,  while  rendering  China 
impotent  to  maintain  her  rights,  would,  at  the  same  time, 
render  the  other  Powers  tolerant  of  an  act  of  aggression,  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  similar  to  that  which  placed  maritime 
Manchuria  in  her  hands  during  the  Anglo-French  march  to 
Pekin.  Whether  the  result  of  a  foreign  war  be  favourable 
to  China  or  the  foreign  Powers,  Russia  may  hope  to  be  the 
gainer,  and,  alone  among  the  Treaty  States,  she  has  only 
political  objects  to  serve.  The  most  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  her  realising  her  projects  is  the  good  sense  of 
Li  Hung  Chang,  who  is  most  inclined  to  take  English 
advice,  and  to  utilise  European  weapons  for  the  defence  of 
Corea  and  the  northern  frontier,  and  therefore  we  have  ‘  great 
‘  Russian  personages  ’  inspiring  the  omniscient  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  ‘Times’  with  the  idea*  that  Li  Hung  Chang 
and  the  Tsungli  Yamen  are  directing  the  revolution  with 
the  view  of  driving  out  the  European  element.  The  mother 
of  the  young  emperor — that  is,  the  widow  of  Prince  Chun, 
and  an  entirely  unknown  personage — is  said  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  which  probably  only  exists  in  the 
imagination  of  certain  excitable  minds.  The  recent  teu- 


*  ‘  Times  ’  telegram  of  August  29,  1891. 
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dency  of  Chinese  policy  is  entirely  ignored,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Western  empress — the  only  woman  with  any  power 
in  China — and  Li  Hung  Chang  were  advocates  of  the  rail¬ 
way  to  Pekin,  and  humiliated  by  its  rejection,  is  expected  to 
count  for  nothing.  There  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  in 
this  particular  case  we  have  a  signal  instance  of  Eussia’s 
diplomacy,  and  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  her  policy  in 
China  is  not  of  the  simple  kind  of  those  countries  which 
have  only  commercial  and  missionary  interests  to  safe¬ 
guard. 

Although  the  policy  of  Russia  may  be  of  a  character  to 
cause  at  some  future  time  dissatisfaction  to,  and  perhaps 
excite  the  opposition  of,  other  Treaty  Powers,  there  is 
nothing  about  it  at  present  to  lead  Chinese  statesmen  to 
believe  that  the  aggressiveness  of  Russia  will  provide  them 
with  an  easy  mode  of  extrication  from  their  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Russia  will  not  dissociate  herself  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  nor  will  the  favourable  moment  come  for  her 
to  encroach  on  her  neighbours  until  China  is  involved  in 
a  deplorable  and  most  unwise  struggle  to  withhold  from 
foreigners  the  rights  to  which  they  are  unquestionably 
entitled.  The  duty  thrown  on  the  Pekin  Government  is 
to  obviate  by  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  all  possibility 
of  such  a  struggle  taking  place.  Already  they  have  aggra¬ 
vated  their  own  troubles  by  delay.  A  resolute  and  ener¬ 
getic  policy  when  the  rioters  on  the  Yangtsekiang  first  began 
to  declare  their  unqualified  hostility  to  foreigners,  and  to 
circulate  atrocious  lies  about  the  missionaries,  would  have 
nipped  the  danger  in  the  bud,  and  for  not  liaving  taken 
decided  steps  when  the  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kiang,  Lui 
Kuny,  was  insulted  by  the  mob  in  the  streets  of  Nankin  last 
year,  the  Chinese  Government  must  be  held  in  its  own 
interests  most  blameworthy.  The  apathy  of  Chang  Che 
Tung  throughout  the  whole  of  this  summer  is  also  most  re¬ 
prehensible,  and  the  emperor’s  advisers  will  be  unduly  blind 
to  his  dignity  and  authority  if  they  do  not  visit  it  with  the 
punishment  it  deserves.  If  it  be  true  that  Li  Hung  Chang 
himself  has  not  shown  that  full  appreciation  of  the  need 
and  wisdom  of  celerity  which  might  be  expected  of  one  with 
his  long  experience  of  affairs,  the  explanation  is  more  likely 
to  be  found  in  his  relations  with  the  supreme  authorities  at 
Pekin  than  in  any  uncertainty  of  his  own  opinion. 

While  doubt  may  be  entertained  of  the  attitude  of  indivi¬ 
dual  members  of  the  Chinese  administration,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  power  of  that  administration  if  properly 
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used  to  crush  auy  attempt  at  rebellion.  To  any  persona  who 
may  not  feel  convinced  on  this  point  a  perusal  may  be  re¬ 
commended  of  the  interesting  journal  written  by  General 
Gordon  as  a  description  of  the  events  of  the  great  Taoping 
rebellion.  That  rising  was  attended  with  far  more  serious 
danger  to  the  Pekin  Government  than  any  possible  com¬ 
bination,  short  of  Li  Hung  Chang’s  defection,  could  present 
at  the  present  time.  Yet  his  deliberate  opinion  was  that  it 
would  have  been  put  down  by  the  Imperialists  without  his 
or  any  European  aid. 

‘  Tn  conclusion,  on  looking  back  on  the  difTicultles  the  Imperialists 
liad  to  contend  with  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  they  were,  as  it 
were,  surprised  by  the  rebellion,  it  will  be  granted  that  they  have 
triumphed  from  their  perseverance  and  determination,  while,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  respecting  foreign  assistance,  any  of  our 
officials  who  have  been  thrown  with  the  higher  mandarins  will  own 
that  they  never  saw  any  abasement  in  their  requests  of  assistance — it 
frequently  happened  that  we  offered  assistance  before  it  was  asked  for, 
and  thus,  through  our  eagerness,  the  Chinese  have,  to  a  certain 
degree,  made  their  own  terms  and  maintained  their  independence. 
We  must  not  expect  gratitude  from  them.  Nations  are  proverbially 
ungrateful,  and  it  will  only  bo  by  degrees  that  the  Chinese  will  adopt 
reforms  or  innovations.  The  higher  officials  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  introducing  them,  and  it  would  require  a  very  brave  official  to  bring 
in  railways  which  would  throw  so  many  people  out  of  work,  and 
thence  probably  into  rebellion.  .  .  .  Enough  has  been  written  to 
show  that  the  Imperialists  had  the  upper  hand  now,  and  would  have, 
sooner  or  later,  put  down  the  rebellion  of  themselves.’ 

At  the  time  of  the  Taeping  rebellion  it  will  be  remembered 
that  those  who  opposed  the  emperor  were  quite  as  well 
armed  as  those  who  supported  his  cause,  and  they  enjoyed 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  foreign  sympathy  and  support. 
But  now  the  weight  of  evidence  is  entirely  on  the  other  side. 
The  Imperialists  are  not  merely  the  best  equipped,  but  it 
has  been  made  as  clear  as  daylight  that  whatever  the  short¬ 
comings  and  unpleasantness  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Pekin  Government  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to  any  that 
could  be  established  with  the  leaders  of  Chinese  mobs,  who 
declare  that  their  only  idea  of  policy  is  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners.  But  if  the  change  is  favourable  to  the  Pekin 
executive  on  the  ground  of  foreign  sympathy  and  oj^inion,  it 
is  still  more  in  its  favour  when  we  consider  the  immense 
improvement  that  has  been  brought  about  in  its  military, 
naval,  and  financial  position.  When  the  Anglo-French  ex¬ 
pedition  returned  from  the  capital,  and  left  the  Chinese 
to  cope  on  their  own  resources  with  a  rebel  force  which  was 
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in  absolute  possession  of  Central  China,  and  the  outposts  of 
which  were  within  a  short  distance  of  Pekin,  the  emperor 
had  no  army  worthy  of  the  name  with  which  to  crush  the 
Taepin^s.  They  were  overcome  by  the  levies  raised  by 
Tseng  Kwofan  and  his  two  lieutenants,  Tso  Tsung  Tang  and 
Li  Hung  Chang,  and  the  sinews  of  war  were  provided  out  of 
the  customs  of  Shanghai.  But  now  it  is  entirely  different. 
The  army  of  Petchili,  which  comprises  the  Black  Flag 
force  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  the  Pekin  Field  Force,  is  a 
well-armed,  well-trained,  and  thoroughly  contented  body  of 
troops.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  the  former  to 
the  viceroy,  or  of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  family,  and  so 
long  as  they  act  in  unison  they  could  overcome  any  popular 
resistance.  It  may  be  admitted  that  both  of  these  forces 
have  been  treated  in  the  past  with  great  tenderness,  and  that 
they  have  never  been  employed  on  active  service,  but  their 
military  efficiency  is  too  well  attested  to  allow  of  any  doubt 
as  to  their  capacity  to  cope  with  any  bodies,  however 
numerous,  that  the  discontented  Chinese  might  bring  against 
them.  Hitherto  they  have  been  exclusively  occupied  in 
guarding  the  forts  at  Taku  and  along  the  Peiho  as  well  as 
the  capital,  but  if  a  grave  emergency  were  to  arise  in 
Central  China  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  troops  would  be 
at  once  employed  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
assertion  of  the  imperial  authority. 

Stronger  as  the  central  executive  has  become  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  it  has  probably  made  still  more  remarkable 
progress  in  naval  power  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Its 
existing  ironclad  fleet,  with  a  full  complement  of  torpedo 
boats,  makes  on  paper  a  brave  show,  and,  with  proper 
handling,  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  among  the  navies  of 
the  world.  It  is  divided  into  two  squadrons — that  of  the 
Yangtsekiang,  under  the  command  of  Li  Cheng  Mow,  and 
that  of  the  North,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Li 
Hung  Chang.  Of  these  the  latter  is  the  more  formidable, 
and,  while  under  the  personal  command  of  Admiral  Laing,  it 
was  undoubtedly  capable  of  active  operations  at  sea.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  recently  dispensed  with  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  efficiency  of  this  fleet 
has  already  suffered  from  the  loss  of  its  European  con¬ 
troller.  The  naval  arsenals  at  Kiangnan,  Port  Arthur,  and 
elsewhere  are  still  provided  with  European  instructors  in 
the  most  responsible  positions,  and  are  quite  capable  of 
carrying  out  all  the  repairs  on  modern  battle  ships,  and  of 
providing  the  necessary  materiel,  while  several  ironclads 
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have  been  turned  out  from  the  Chinese  shipbuilding  yards. 
Although  the  Yangtse  squadron  periodically  patrols  the 
Yangtsekiang  up  to  Hankow,  the  northern  squadron  rarely 
leaves  the  Gulf  of  Petcliili,  and  quite  as  much  care  has 
been  shown  in  nursing  it  as  the  land  forces  round  the 
capital.  But  here,  again,  we  must  not  assume  that  because 
they  are  not  used  they  are  useless.  The  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great  took  the  greatest  care  of  his  gigantic  grenadiers, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  their  winning  the  battle  of  Moll- 
witz.  In  the  same  way,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  new 
army  and  navy  of  China  would  be  able  to  render  a  very 
good  account  of  any  ordinary  opponent,  and  that  no  rebel 
force  would  have  the  least  chance  of  coping  with  it.  The 
Chinese  Government  is  also  stronger  in  the  possession  of  an 
increased  cash  revenue,  which  now  amounts  to  not  less  than 
five  million  sterling  a  year,  and  it  should  not  be  altogether 
disregarded  that  it  now  has  far  more  rapid  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  information  which  should,  at  least,  enable  it  to  take 
earlier  measures,  and  to  direct  its  opei’ations  against  the 
proper  quarter. 

Considering  all  these  facts,  it  would  be  opposed  to  the 
balance  of  evidence,  and  to  reason,  to  jump  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  because  a  secret  society  has  procliumed  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  depose  the  Manchus,  and  because  there  are  grave 
disturbances  in  Central  China,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
change  of  dynasty.  The  very  violence  of  the  programme 
of  the  disaftected  will  in  itself  conduce  to  the  defeat  of 
their  own  plans.  It  has  not  merely  alienated  the  sympathy 
of  foreigners,  but  it  has  compelled  their  Governments  to 
bring  the  strongest  possible  pressure  on  the  Pekin  authori¬ 
ties,  in  order  that  the  disturbances  may  be  terminated,  and 
their  authors  duly  punished.  If  the  Pekin  authorities  are 
lax  in  the  matter,  it  is  quite  clear  that  their  proper  work 
will  be  undertaken  and  carried  out  by  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  foreign  Powers,  who  will  in  turn  exact  from 
them  a  heavy  pecuniary  indemnity  and  some  adequate,  if 
humiliating,  reparation  for  the  breach  of  treaty.  But  they 
Avill  show  greater  wisdom,  and  a  more  correct  appreciation  of 
their  own  situation,  if  they  discharge  their  own  duties,  and 
convinc()  their  subjects  that  they  are  resolved  not  only  to 
uphold  the  emperor’s  authority,  but  also  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreign  missionaries  and  merchants.  It  is 
impossible  for  us,  who  are  remote  from  the  scene,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  what  should  be  done,  but  the  dismissal  of  Chang  Che 
Tung  and  the  despatch  of  a  portion  of  the  northern  squadron 
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to  the  Yangtsekiang  would  be  some  earnest  of  its  serious 
intention  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 

The  best  policy  for  the  Treaty  Powers  beyond  inciting  the 
Government  to  discharge  its  duties  is  a  matter  of  far  greater 
difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  bound  to  protect  the 
lives  of  their  subjects  and  the  interests  of  their  respective 
nations,  and  in  discharging  this  duty  the  apathy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  may  drive  them  to  reprisals  and  to 
take  up  a  position  of  open  hostility.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  help  seeing  that  a  central  government  in  China 
is  essential  if  relations  are  to  be  maintained  with  the  Chinese 
people  with  any  degree  of  harmony  and  without  constant 
friction,  and  the  idea  that  the  lawless  bands  of  Hunan 
would  provide  a  more  respectable  government  than  that  at 
Pekin  needs  only  expression  to  be  scouted.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  emperor’s  advisers  realise  this  latter 
fact  as  clearly  as  we  do,  and  that  they  are  disposed  to 
believe  tliat  we  will  do  their  work  for  them  and  save  them 
any  serious  trouble.  Such  an  opinion  would  certainly  prove 
very  costly  to  China,  and  might  easily  be  carried  too  far. 
The  Manchu  dynasty  is  at  present  safe  enough,  no  doubt, 
against  any  Chinese  revolt ;  but  if  it  were  humiliated  in  the 
field  by  another  foreign  war,  there  is  no  knowing  how 
seriously  its  position  might  be  compromised.  Nor  should  it 
be  overlooked  that,  while  the  present  disturbers  of  China’s 
peace  have  repelled  the  sympathy  of  any  foreigners  who 
might  have  thought  that  a  new  regime  at  Pekin  would  be 
more  businesslike  and  practical,  the  Manchu  executive  can 
as  easily  alienate  our  goodwill  by  adopting  an  impossible 
attitude  in  the  present  crisis.  The  delays  which  were  ex¬ 
cusable  when  there  were  several  rebellions  in  progress 
throughout  the  country,  and  when  the  military  resources  of 
the  Empire  were  insignificant,  are  not  to  be  forgiven  now 
that  the  State  is  free  from  internal  trouble,  and  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  large  and  well-trained  army  and  navy.  If  China  is 
to  retain  the  goodwill  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  must 
stifle  the  incipient  signs  of  rebellion  that  are  prevalent,  and 
prove  that  she  is  resolved  to  enforce  the  tranquillity  and 
security  for  foreigners  which  she  has  guaranteed  by  treaty, 
and  which  it  is  to  her  own  interest  to  maintain.  If  the 
Manchu  dynasty  has  enemies,  it  has  certainly  no  better  way 
of  baffling  them,  and  of  prolonging  its  own  existence,  than 
by  proving  that  it  is  determined  to  uphold  the  treaties  and 
to  facilitate  the  growth  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
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Aut.  IX. — 1.  llosbach  and  Jena.  By  Baron  Colmar  von  der 
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2.  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke.  By  Professor  W.  Muller. 

3.  Le  Marechal  de  Moltke  Oryanisatenr  et  Strateye.  By 
General  Lewal.  ‘Journal  ties  Sciences  Militaires.’  Paris: 
May  1891. 

4.  Collected  IFor/is  of  Count  von  Moltke.  Vol.  III.  Berlin : 
1891. 

5.  Great  Commanders  of  Modern  Times.  By  W.  O’Connor 
Morris.  London :  i891. 

A  MONO  the  many  marvels  which  history  presents,  few  are 
more  striking  than  the  growth  of  the  German  empire. 
As  from  a  village  on  the  Tiber  sprang  the  genius,  the 
national  characteristics — what  term  will  best  express  the 
indefinable  something? — which  after  long  years  led  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  known  world,  so  in  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg  or  the  unimportant  duchy  of  Prussia  lay  the 
germ  destined  to  generate  the  greatest  military  power  of 
the  present  age.  In  one  respect  there  is  a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  between  these  two  vast  evolutions.  The  early  pro¬ 
gress  was  slow,  the  later  stage  relatively  rapid.  Five 
centuries  elapsed  before  the  Eoman  people  became  undis¬ 
puted  masters  of  lower  Italy.  Little  more  than  one  century 
later  they  dominated  the  civilised  world.  Between  the  union 
of  Brandenburg  with  the  small  province  of  Prussia  and 
Sadowa  lie  250  years,  marked  by  great  wars  and  varying 
fortunes ;  but,  five  years  after  Sadowa,  the  genius  of  Prussia 
had  achieved  European  pre-eminence,  driven  France  back 
from  the  Ehine,  and  created  a  powerful  empire,  stretching 
from  Jutland  to  Lake  Constance,  from  the  eastern  verge 
of  Holland  to  the  Eussian  frontier.  Even  now  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  process  of  expansion  and  unification 
has  ended,, or  whether  the  whole  German-speaking  peoples  of 
Europe  may  not  bo  welded  into  one  solid  mass.  The  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  German  empire  of  to-day  does  not  nearly  equal 
in  area  that  ruled  by  Charles  V. ;  but  the  one  represents  a 
powerful  and  united  nation  wielding  an  army  which  science 
has  perfected,  while  the  other  was  an  aggregate  of  States 
possessing  no  real  cohesion  and  incapable  of  combined 
action. 

Astronomers  who  watch  the  sun’s  disc  tell  us  of  the 
stupendous  convulsions  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the 
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photosphere.  A  small  spot  suddenly  appears,  increases  till 
it  is  large  enough  to  engulf  our  world,  and  then,  sometimes 
gradually,  sometimes  with  extreme  rapidity,  the  mountainous 
llame-waves  sweep  over  it,  and  it  is  gone.  Others,  looking 
back  into  the  dim  past  of  the  universe,  see  in  the  fragments 
of  silver  haze,  which  we  call  nebulas,  the  potentiality  of 
worlds  yet  to  come.  For  some  reason  unknown  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  matter  now  spread  over  countless  leagues  of  stellar 
space  will  arise,  and  round  this  nucleus,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  a  habitable  sphere  may  be  formed.  Such  are  the 
phenomena  which  history  records  in  miniature  in  the 
changing  map  of  Europe. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  great  groupings  of  nations 
which  have  arisen  in  the  past  fifteen  centuries.  Before 
A.D.  500  the  Homan  empire  had  split  into  two  portions,  of 
which  only  the  eastern  half  remained.  The  East  Goths  had 
swept  far  down  into  the  Italian  Peninsula,  the  West  Goths 
ranged  over  southern  France  and  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 
Some  250  years  later  came  a  great  Frankish  gi’ouping  in  the 
west,  extending  to  the  Pyrenees  on  the  south,  and  far  into 
central  Europe  on  the  east.  Swiftly  the  scene  changes,  and 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy  is  sundei’ed  and  shrunk,  while 
the  Moors  overrun  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  the  Bulgarians 
pass  the  Danube  and  press  down  nearly  to  Constantinople, 
absorbing  a  great  portion  of  the  east  Homan  empire.  By 
the  year  1000  a  new  grouping  has  arisen  in  central  Europe 
— the  Holy  Homan  Empire — destined  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  German  language  and  race.  In  the 
south-east  the  decaying  Homan  power  retires  before  a  wave 
of  Mahomedan  invasion,  which  by  1150  has  swept  over 
Asia  Minor  neaidy  to  the  Bosphorus ;  but,  in  the  south¬ 
west,  the  Moors  have  been  forced  back  before  the  kingdoms 
of  Castile  and  Arragon.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Moorish  power  in  Europe  has  shrunk  to  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  but  in  the  east  the  advancing  Osmanli 
have  reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Genoa  are  vigorous  republics,  and  the  first  holds 
Cyprus,  Crete,  and  many  of  the  isles  of  Greece,  while  the 
last  owns  Corsica  and  Lemnos.  The  central  grouping  of  the 
German  race  remains,  and  a  real  France  has  long  assumed 
form.  The  last  foothold  of  the  Moor  in  Europe  is  soon 
destroyed,  but  the  Tui’k  extends  his  sway  far  beyond  the 
Danube,  overruns  Hungary,  and  reaches  Vienna  in  1G83. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
is  a  division  of  the  great  empire  of  Charles  V.  into  ten 
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provinces,  and  in  this  division  appear  the  germs  of  a  Prussia 
and  a  Savoy.  From  it  also  is  evolved  later  the  Austrian 
empire,  which,  till  186G,  claimed  the  headship  of  the  German 
races.  But  another  great  grouping  has  previously  arisen 
in  east  central  Europe — the  kingdom  of  Poland — destined 
for  a  time  to  stretch  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Bay  of  Riga, 
from  the  Dnieper  nearly  to  the  Oder,  and  then,  after  suc¬ 
cessive  partitions  in  1772,  1793,  and  1795,  for  ever  to 
disappear. 

The  year  1648  brought  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  Brandenburg  electorate,  now  beginning 
to  be  a  force  in  Europe.  Meanwhile  many  changes  of  the 
map  had  occurred  since  the  days  of  Charles  V.  Austria  had 
obtained  a  western  frontier,  ditfering  little  from  that  of  to¬ 
day  ;  but,  though  just  reaching  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste,  was 
as  yet  excluded  from  Istria  and  the  long  stretch  of  coast¬ 
line  to  the  south-east,  which  still  belonged  to  the  Venetian 
republic.  On  the  north,  however,  Silesia  formed  part  of  the 
Austrian  grouping;  while,  on  the  east,  the  Turks,  still 
advancing,  held  the  greater  part  of  modern  Hungary  as  far 
as  Komorn,  on  the  Upper  Danube. 

The  seventy  years  following  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
brought  many  great  wars  which  left  their  impress  on  the 
map.  The  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had,  in  1688,  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  son,  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  a  dominion  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Oder  to  the  Rhine,  and  Frederic  William  I., 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1713,  formed  the  army  which 
Frederic  the  Great  learned  to  wield  with  power.  Austria 
had  gained  the  Netherlands,  Naples,  and  Sicil}’^ ;  France  had 
reached  the  Swiss  frontier  and  the  Rhine  by  the  absorption 
of  Franche  Comte  and  Elsass,  while  in  the  north  she  had 
obtained  Artois.  The  Turks  had  been  driven  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  Peter  the  Great  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  gave  Silesia  and 
Glatz  to  Prussia,  and  Frederic,  having  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  extend  his  territory  into  Northern  Bohemia,  devoted  the 
following  years  to  preparations  for  a  further  struggle.  The 
Seven  Years’ War,  which  broke  out  in  1756,  and  involved 
fighting  by  land  and  sea  all  over  the  world,  arose  directly 
Irorn  the  determination  of  Austria  to  check  the  growing 
strength  of  her  new  rival  to  the  dominion  of  Germany.  In 
spite  of  the  great  sacrifices  and  the  terrible  suffering  inflicted 
on  Prussia  by  this  war,  the  aims  long  cherished  by  her 
rulers  suffered  no  check.  The  European  position  of  the 
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kingdom  was  secured,  and  the  reputation  won  by  the 
Prussian  army  received  practical  recognition  soon  afterwards 
in  the  addition  of  two  provinces  as  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Poland,  while  Frederic  was  able  to  pose  as  the  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  minor  German  States  when  the  question 
of  the  Bavarian  succession  arose.  Tlie  ‘  Potato  War  ’  of 
1778,  though  inglorious  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
left  Prussia  with  new  claims  to  that  leadership  of  Germany 
towards  which  the  policy  of  her  rulers  had  been  steadily 
directed ;  and  this  policy  received  fresh  illusti’ation  in  the 
unscrupulous  second  partition  of  Poland  in  1793,  which  gave 
to  Frederic  William  II.  the  control  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Vistula. 

The  map  of  Europe  was  torn  into  shreds  by  the  resistless 
wave  which,  receiving  its  impulse  from  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  reached  its  culminating  point  in  1812.  Prussia, 
defeated  at  Jena  in  180G  and  abandoned  by  Russia  in  1807, 
in  spite  of  the  support  furnished  by  her  troops  on  the  field  of 
Eylau,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  The  French 
empire  expanded  its  boundaries  to  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to 
Wesel,  included  Holland,  extended  across  the  Elbe,  reaching 
the  Baltic  at  Lubeck,  and  stretched  down  the  western  side 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula  beyond  Rome.  The  wave  had  spent 
itself  and  swiftly  recoiled.  In  1815  the  French  Rhine 
frontier  only  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Lauter.  Prussia, 
though  shorn  of  the  larger  portion  of  her  Polish  spoils, 
received  part  of  Saxony  and  the  Rhine  provinces ;  while  for 
the  first  time  the  Russian  frontier  was  protruded  far  into 
central  Europe.  The  German  Bund — the  maymim  opii.s  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna — embracing  Prussia  and  Austria, 
together  with  a  dozen  minor  kingdoms  and  duchies,  dragged 
on  its  artificial  existence  for  nearly  fifty  years  ;  but  the 
Holstein  war  of  1864  quickly  led  to  the  final  struggle  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  by  which  the  hegemony  of  Germany 
was  decided.  The  Franco-German  Avar  produced  changes  in 
the  map  small  in  comparison  Avith  those  Avhich  had  gone 
before  ;  but  the  German  race  took  upon  itself  a  new  group¬ 
ing.  The  electorate  of  Brandenburg  had  expanded  into  the 
German  empire. 

In  searching  for  the  causes  Avhich  brought  about  this  great 
evolution,  one  fact  at  least  stands  out  clearly.  ‘  Two 
‘  prudent  marriages,’  Avrote  Mr.  Motley,  ‘  made  by  Austrian 
‘  archdukes  Avithin  tAventy  years,  have  altered  the  face  of 
‘  the  earth.’  The  career  of  Prussia  owed  nothing  to  such 
adventitious  aids ;  and  that  career,  from  first  to  last,  from 
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the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  to  the  assumption  of  the  imperial 
title  at  Versailles,  affords  a  striking  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  the  force  of  individual  character  can  play  only  a  limited 
part  in  determining  the  fate  of  nations.  Full  weight  must 
be  given  to  the  genius  of  a  people  which  impressed  its  stamp 
so  deeply  upon  a  territory  largely  Sclav,  to  the  long  wars 
which  brought  terrible  suffering  upon  the  helpless  minor 
States,  to  the  craving  which  makes  for  a  defined  nationality. 
But  the  headship  of  the  German  races  achieved  by  Prussia 
must,  as  was  pointed  out  in  this  Journal*  before  France  had 
been  crushed,  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  ‘unchangeable 
‘  purpose  shown  by  the  rulers  of  Prussia.’  The  natural 
forces  were  all  ready  to  come  into  play;  yet  they  might 
have  vainly  spent  themselves  but  for  the  ‘  persistent  family 
‘  purpose  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  a  reigning 
‘  house,’  which  for  250  years,  alike  in  victory  and  defeat,  in 
honour  and  dishonour,  has  maintained  a  single  steadfast 
aim. 

The  German  empire  of  to-day  is  thus  largely  a  dynastic 
creation.  A  dynasty,  however,  requires  efficient  instruments 
for  carrying  out  its  set  purposes,  and  such  instruments  the 
Ilohenzollerns  have  almost  always  had  at  command.  Their 
greatest  reverses,  the  most  serious  checks  sustained  by  their 
vaulting  ambitions,  may  be  traced  to  a  neglect  to  use  the 
genius  which  lay  ready  to  their  hands.  ‘My  ancestors,’ 
declared  the  present  German  emperor  in  presence  of  the 
Education  Conference,  ‘  with  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
‘  time,  have  ever  kept  a  look  out  for  what  might  come  to 
‘  pass,  and  have  thus  remained  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
‘  which  they  determined  to  direct.’  These  proud  words  need 
qualification.  Frederic  the  Great,  in  his  self-reliance,  made 
grave  mistakes ;  but  in  the  days  of  his  full  vigour  he  well 
knew  how  to  use  the  great  soldiers  who  commanded  under 
him.  His  successor,  Frederic  William  II.,  although  he 
possessed  the  discernment  to  rescue  Bliicher  from  oblivion  as 
a  Pomeranian  squire,  proved  in  1792  that  he  had  lost  touch 
with  the  national  requirements.  The  fiasco  of  Valmy  gave 
the  first  real  impulse  to  the  then  inchoate  armies  of  re¬ 
publican  France,  and  launched  them  on  their  wild  career  of 
conquest ;  while  the  military  prestige  of  Prussia  suffered  a 
blow  the  effects  of  which  wore  not  obliterated  till  Waterloo. 

Frederic  William  TTI.  fell  far  short  of  the  universal  pre¬ 
science  now  claimed  for  the  dynasty,  and  under  his  rule 
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Prussia,  degraded  by  Napoleon  before  sbe  was  conquered, 
and  driven  at  last  to  declare  war  too  late — or  too  soon — 
suffered  the  most  complete  overthrow  which  has  ever  befallen 
a  great  military  people.  The  popular  ideas  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  Jena  and  Auerstadt  have  passed  into  a 
hundred  histories,  and  are  perhaps  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
easily  shaken.  The  system  of  Frederic  the  Great  was 
worshipped  as  a  fetish.  Its  narrowness  of  conception  and 
tactical  rigidity  proved  hopelessly  unsuited  to  the  new 
conditions.  The  military  organisation  of  Prussia  rested  on 
the  insecure  basis  of  the  prestige  of  bygone  wars.  The 
generals  were  a  set  of  incapables.  How  far  these  views  are 
correct,  and  how  far  they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  explain 
the  catastrophe,  the  admirable  historical  study  of  Baron 
Colmar  von  der  Goltz  plainly  shows.  The  glamour  of  the 
campaign  of  1870-71  has  dazzled  the  imagination  of 
military  writers,  and  produced  a  tendency  to  seek  in  the 
story  of  the  overthrow  of  France  the  whole  teaching  of  war. 
The  causes  of  victory  or  defeat  lie  deeper  than  tactical 
formations,  breech-loading  rifles,  or  the  massing  of  artillei-y, 
and  in  some  respects  the  period  of  Prussia’s  greatest 
reverses  supplies  more  valuable  lessons  than  that  of  her 
triumphs. 

Baron  von  der  Goltz  is  no  mere  historian  of  battles, 
carried  away  by  details  often  of  no  possible  consequence, 
but  an  earnest  student  of  causes  with  a  wide  grasj)  and  a 
true  sense  of  proportion.  After  discussing  at  length  the 
qualifications  of  the  generals  who  led  their  armies  to  disaster 
in  180C,  he  discards  the  popular  estimate  of  their  capacity. 
‘  We  may,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  in  1806  the  Prussian 
‘  army  had  at  its  head  the  best  generals  it  had  ever  possessed.’ 
One  marked  difference,  however,  divided  the  generals  of 
Frederic  William  III.  from  those  of  Napoleon.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  was  71  years  old;  Prince  Hohenlohe,  CO;  and 
among  subordinate  commanders  were  men  of  68,  70,  and  71. 
Lefebvre,  the  oldest  French  general,  was  barely  51 ;  Augereau, 
48 ;  Bernadotte,  42 ;  Napoleon,  Ney,  Soult,  and  Lannes,  37  ; 
Murat  only  35.  Excepting  for  the  intervention  in  Holland 
in  1787,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  ill-starred  invasion  of 
Champagne  in  1792,  the  Prussian  army — like  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  1854 — had  suffered  from  a  long  peace,  one  of  the 
results  in  each  case  being  a  certain  disbelief  in  young  com¬ 
manders.  Von  der  Decken,  writing  in  1798  under  the  title 
‘  Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  only  have  young  generals  ?  ’ 
decided  the  question  in  the  negative ;  and  in  the  British 
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army  to-day  an  officer  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Napoleon 
or  Murat  at  Jena  may  find  his  energies  confined  to 
the  command  of  a  company  whatever  his  capacity.  The 
organisation  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1806  was  by  no  means 
exceptionally  bad.  Its  drill  was  perfect.  Its  ‘  review 
‘  manoeuvres  ’  were  frequent  and  faultlessly  executed.  Yet, 
like  the  British  army  in  1854,  and  to  a  less  extent  to-day,  it 
was  not  trained  for  war,  and  its  so-called  manoeuvres  were 
positively  harmful.  ‘  What  produces  the  most  painful  itn- 
‘  pression  upon  me,’  wrote  Clausewitz,  ‘  is  to  see  that 
‘  these  pretences  of  fighting,  studied  in  advance,  foreseen 
‘  and  explained  in  their  least  details,  and  executed  at  a 
‘  named  point,  were  practised  by  the  most  eminent  men  in 
‘  the  army  .  .  .  with  a  seriousness  which  absorbed  their 
‘  whole  existence.’  The  tactical  deficiencies  which  have 
been  frequently  pointed  out  cannot  with  any  justice  be 
ascribed  to  the  system  of  Frederic  the  Great,  whose  military 
testament  of  1768  forestalled  to  a  great  extent  the  innova¬ 
tions  of  Napoleon.  A  numerous  artillery,  the  employment 
of  cavalry  in  masses  of  forty  to  fifty  squadrons,  clouds  of 
skirmishers  followed  up  by  the  determined  onslaught  of  com¬ 
pact  bodies — all  were  laid  down  by  the  victor  of  Eosbach  as 
the  coming  requirements.  The  spirit  of  Frederic  no  longer 
dwelt  with  the  Prussian  army,  however;  only  ‘the  letter 
‘  which  killeth  ’  remained. 

The  decadence  of  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
was  not  mei’ely  military,  but  national.  Ignorance  and 
arrogance  alike  characterised  the  utterances  of  the  period. 
In  spite  of  the  obvious  danger,  the  army  was  reduced  to  a 
peace  footing  in  January  1806.  As  late  as  August  30  no 
hint  of  any  realisation  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  appears  in  a  Berlin  paper,  which,  however,  was  able  to 
find  a  place  for  the  story  of  an  Englishman  riding  on  a  cow 
at  Margate,  and  for  the  objections  of  the  Bishop  of  Palermo 
to  the  Highland  costume  worn  by  British  troops  in  Sicily. 
So  great  was  the  baseless  confidence  felt  in  some  quarters, 
that  a  Prussian  colonel  was  able  to  pirblicly  declare,  ‘  I 
‘  regret  that  the  brave  Prussians  carry  swords  and  muskets  ; 
‘  clubs  would  suffice  to  chase  these  dogs  of  French  from  the 
‘  country.’  No  newspaper  of  the  Boulevards  in  1870  equalled 
the  arrogance  of  this  speech. 

The  decadence  of  the  nation,  which  Baron  von  der  Goltz 
ably  traces,  received  its  most  striking  illustration  after  Jena 
had  been  fought  and  lost.  Half  the  population  acquiesced 
in  the  French  occupation  with  all  its  gross  indignities.  A 
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great  portion  of  the  Berlin  press  flung  away  every  Shred  of 
patriotism,  and  General  Iliilin,  the  French  governor  of  the 
capital,  was  even  obliged,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  citizens, 
to  moderate  the  zeal  of  their  own  municipal  officers,  self- 
constituted  lacqueys  of  the  conqueror.  In  truth,  the  causes 
of  Jena  lay  far  deeper  than  any  mere  military  pedantry  or 
tactical  ineptitude.  ‘  It  is  incontestable,’  writes  the  same 
author,  ‘  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  the  principal  cause  of 
‘  the  feebleness  of  the  army.’  All  the  splendid  recuperative 
power  and  noble  patriotism  subsequently  shown  cannot 
obscure  the  fact  that  in  the  period  immediately  following 
Jena  Prussia  gave  proofs  of  a  national  demoralisation  of 
which  France,  in  spite  of  crushing  disaster,  stood  acquitted 
in  1871.  Unquestionably,  Frederic  William  III.  must  have 
lost  touch  of  ‘  the  pulse  of  time  ’  prior  to  1806,  for  warning 
was  not  wanting.  Genius  in  abundance  was  available  which 
might  have  saved  the  country.  The  views  of  the  Prussian 
officer  Lecoq  on  the  state  of  the  French  army  were  never 
made  known,  and  proved  unavailing,  as  under  Napoleon  III. 
were  the  now  celebrated  reports  of  Colonel  Stoffel.  The 
Berlin  War  Office  in  1806,  like  that  of  Paris  in  1870  and  of 
Pall  Mall  to-day,  was  well  provided  with  pigeon-holes.  The 
eminent  tactician  Bulow,  Prussian  officer,  actor,  dealer  in. 
glass,  writer,  prisoner  in  Berlin,  dying  miserably  at  Riga, 
formed  a  true  estimate  of  the  armed  strength  of  France. 

‘  I  am  convinced,’  he  wrote,  ‘  that  France  is  destined  to  have 
‘  the  sovereignty.’  Mercilessly  he  condemned  the  echelon 
tactics  subsequently  employed  at  Jena.  ‘  These  wretched 
‘  echelons  are  only  petty  artifices  to  secure  being  beaten  in 
‘  detail.’  ‘  Some  armies,’  he  pointed  out,  ‘  are  more  susceptible 
‘  of  reforms  than  others  ;  they  are  those  whose  ancient  glories 
‘  are  not  bound  up  with  ancient  prejudices.’  Pleading  for 
liberty  of  speech,  he  asserted  that  ‘  where  this  liberty  does  not 
‘  exist  it  quickly  comes  to  pass  that  ideas  fail.’  Of  radical 
military  reformers  there  was  indeed  no  end.  In  1800  Von 
der  Decken  contended  stoutly  for  the  principle  of  universal 
service,  and  brought  forward  an  elaborate  scheme  embodying 
his  views.  In  1803  Knesebeck  published  his  ‘  Ideas  on  the 
‘  Formation  of  a  National  Reserve,’  embracing  the  principle  of 
short  service  and  a  large  training  of  men.  Even  a  working 
man,  Kohler  by  name,  who  gained  his  living  by  ‘  carting  stones 
‘  and  sand,’  came  forward  with  a  project  of  army  reorganisa¬ 
tion.  The  voice  of  Scharnhorst,  greatest  of  all,  pleaded  for 
reforms,  and  struck  the  true  note  in  prophetic  words  :  ‘We 
‘  have  arrived  at  appreciating  the  art  of  war  more  highly 
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‘  than  the  military  virtues.  It  is  this  which  has  been  the 
‘  ruin  of  peoples  in  all  ages.  Courage,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
‘  2>erseveraiice,  are  the  bases  of  the  iiicleiiendence  of  a  nation. 

‘  As  soon  as  these  virtues  no  longer  make  our  hearts  beat, 
*  we  are  already  lost,  even  at  a  time  of  great  victories.’  In 
troop  leading  and  in  superior  direction  he  considered  the 
French  to  be  superior  to  the  Prussians,  and  for  this  reason 
he  demanded  that  only  men  of  talent  and  action  should  ever 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  divisions,  brigades,  and  regiments. 

‘  Such  qualities  alone  should  confer  the  right  to  exalted 
‘  positions,  for  by  their  nature  they  cannot  be  made  the  re- 
‘  compense  of  long  service.  The  choice  ought  to  be  based 
‘  not  on  services  rendered,  but  on  services  to  be  rendered.’ 
Later  military  literature  has  j^roduced  nothing  superior  to 
tliis  remarkable  memorandum,  and  Baron  von  der  Goltz  may 
well  say  that  the  military  revival  of  Prussia  was  ‘  the  fruit 
‘  not  of  six  years,  but  of  twent^'-six  years,’  of  which  the 
greatest  2)art  lay  hid  till  brought  to  light  by  the  cleansing 
tires  of  Jena. 

The  iiotency  of  her  arm^'  has  at  all  times  been  the  gauge 
of  the  European  2)osition  of  Prussia,  and  the  army  has  drawn 
its  inspiration  either  directly  from  the  throne,  as  in  the  days 
of  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  fathei’,  or  indirectly  from  the 
advisers  whom  the  monarch  selected.  But  the  efficiency  of 
an  army  is  bound  iq^  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  on  whose 
l^atriotism,  intelligence,  and  self-sacrifice  its  very  existence 
depends.  Thus  the  history  of  the  years  which  followed 
after  Jena,  the  years  which  led  the  Prussian  army  from 
utter  disaster  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  to  a  single-handed 
overthrow  of  France  in  1870-71,  involves  much  more  than  a 
mere  military  revival.  The  inherent  qiialities  of  the  German 
race  made  2)ossible  the  far-reaching  reforms  of  Stein  and 
Scharnhorst.  The  peo^de  accorded  more  than  acquiescence 
to  the  organic  law  of  September  3,  1811,  by  which  the 
ju’incijde  of  universal  service  Avas  established.  There  is 
something  admirable  in  the  steady,  quiet  determination  with 
which  Prussia  in  the  days  of  her  humiliation  sot  about  the 
Avork  of  military  and  national  regeneration,  Avhich  carried 
her  troo2)s  to  Paris  in  1811  and  again  in  the  following  year. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  after  Waterloo  the  army  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  real  war ;  but  grave  defects  Avere  manifested  in 
the  mobilisations  of  1850,  18-51,  and  1850,  Avhich  the  keen 
insight  of  the  military  advisers  of  the  crown  Avas  quick  to 
recognise.  Prussia  did  not  Avait  for  disaster  before  ajAplying 
the  remedies,  and  the  year  1860  saAV  great  changes  and 
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augmentations  sternly  carried  out  in  face  of  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion — changes  subseciuently  justified  on  the  plains  of 
Bohemia. 

Meanwhile,  in  1857,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  subsequently 
first  German  emperor,  assumed  the  reins  of  government ; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  appointment  was  made  which  was 
destined  to  exercise  an  enormous  influence  over  the  Prussian 
army.  The  belief  widely  prevalent  in  this  country  that  any 
officer  of  suitable  rank  is  fit  for  any  post  has,  happily  for 
her  army,  no  existence  in  Prussia,  and  the  cynical  remark 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  that  anyone  is  fit  for  any  office  which  he 
has  interest  enough  to  obtain,  could  not  have  been  made  by 
any  Prussian  statesman.  The  military  pre-eminence  of 
Germany  has  been  achieved  by  the  agency  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  group  of  men,  whom  the  genius  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  has  enabled  them  to  select — and  to  trust. 

On  October  29,  1857,  at  General  von  Manteuffers  sugges¬ 
tion,  Major-General  von  Moltke  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  general  staff  of  the  army.  In  1859,  General  von  Roon 
became  Minister  of  War,  and  in  18G3  Count  Bismarck,  ex¬ 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  appointed  Foreign 
Minster  and  President  of  the  Council.  ‘  These  men  together 
‘  formed  a  trio  which  all  the  world  might  envy,’  states 
Professor  Muller,  and  at  least  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
combination  was  fraught  with  vast  issues.  The  most 
thorough  believer  in  the  British  doctrine  of  equality  would 
scarcely  maintain  that  to  Prussia  and  to  Europe  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  many  men  of  suitable 
rank  occupied  these  most  important  posts. 

In  peace  time,  the  work  of  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  is  known  but 
to  few.  An  army  badly  administered  is  quick  to  perceive 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  directing  brain ;  but,  in 
proportion  as  the  machinery  works  smoothly,  the  inevitable 
tendency  is  to  regard  the  administration  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  to  forget  alike  the  arduous  labour  and  the  cre¬ 
ative  genius  by  which  alone  the  result  can  be  attained.  In 
war  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  the  executive  officers,  the  com¬ 
manders  of  armies,  under  whom  battles  are  lost  or  won. 
Thus,  till  18GG,  the  name  of  Von  Moltke  was  scarcely  known 
outside  of  Prussia,  and  the  translator  of  his  great  work  on 
the  Eusso-Turkish  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829  informed 
the  world  in  1851  that  he  was  ‘  now  dead.’  The  ‘  Letters 
‘  on  the  East,’  written  between  1835  and  1839,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1811,  were  not  translated  into  French  until  1872  ; 
by  which  date  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  author  was 
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‘  un  obsiTvatcur  comme  il  y  cn  a  pen,  un  esprit  qiie  tout  interesse 
et  qui  salt  se  rendre  compte  do  tout.  ...  11  seralt  assiirernent  dilficile 
do  rencontrer  un  volume  qui  teinoignat  d’une  intelligence  plus  ouverte 
et  plus  fournie,  et  d’un  plus  vaste  ensemble  de  connaissances  par- 
laiternent  assimilecs.  Le  nom  de  I’auteur  ’  (added  M.  Nedlzer)  ‘  cree  un 
interet  de  plus,  interet  douloureux  pour  nous,  nmis  d’un  douleur  qu’il 
faut  surmonter  quand  il  s’agit  de  s’instruire.’ 

The  fame  of  the  successful  soldier  thus  shed  its  lustre  on  the 
writer  of  more  than  thirty  years  previously. 

The  life  of  the  man  who,  silently  and  without  showing  the 
faintest  trace  of  mere  personal  ambition,  has  left  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  the  imagination  of  the  age,  remains  to  be 
written.  His  lifework  can  be  traced  in  the  fabric  of  the 
German  army ;  his  genius  for  the  conduct  of  war  can  be 
studied  in  its  campaigns.  Asa  writer  we  can  fairly  judge 
him  by  the  letters  from  the  East,  from  Russia,  and  from 
Paris ;  and  by  the  history  of  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign, 
the  sketches  of  Poland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  the 
precis  oi  the  1870-1  campaign  just  published.  His  speeches 
in  the  Reichstag,  though  rare  and  generally  devoted  to  the 
militai'y  questions  with  which  his  life  was  bound,  serve  to 
throw  a  sidelight  upon  the  character  of  the  man.  But 
of  his  earlier  days,  his  home  life,  and  the  occupations  of  his 
few  leisure  hours  we  as  yet  know  little. 

Helmuth  von  Moltke — like  Bliicher,  a  Mecklenberger — was 
born  in  the  year  of  Marengo,  and  as  a  child  of  six  witnessed 
the  sacking  of  Liibcck  by  the  French  troops  after  Jena.  In 
1811  his  father  moved  to  Copenhagen,  where,  later,  the  boy 
was  sent  to  the  military  academy.  Many  years  afterwards 
he  still  retained  a  bitter  memory  of  his  young  life  in  the 
Danish  capital. 

‘  Without  friends  or  acquaintance.'*,’ he  wrote  in  18CG,  ‘we  passed 
a  thoroughly  joyless  childhood.  We  w'cre  treated  with  rigour,  even 
v/ith  har.shncss.  .  .  .  The  only  good  I  ever  received  from  this  treat¬ 
ment  was  that  I  became  well  accustomed  to  every  sort  of  privation.’ 

Truly,  he  may  be  said  to  have  ‘  graduated  in  misery’s  col- 
‘  lege.’  After  a  six  years’  course  at  the  academy,  he  headed 
the  list  in  the  examination  of  1818,  and  in  1819  he  was 
gazetted  to  an  infantry  regiment.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
career  offered  by  the  Danish  army,  and  anxious  to  give  his 
services  to  his  native  land.  Von  Moltke,  in  1822,  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  a  life  of  quiet  study. 
After  a  year  spent  as  head  of  the  ‘  somewhat  disorderly  inili- 
‘  tary  school  ’  at  Frankfort,  he  was  attached  to  the  topo¬ 
graphical  department  of  the  staff  under  General  von  Muffling. 
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From  1835  to  1839  his  services  were  lent  to  the  Snltan,  and 
he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Asia  Minor 
against  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  1811  the  collected  letters  from 
the  East  were  published,  as  well  as  many  maps,  the  results 
of  surveys  made  in  Turkey.  Four  years  later  Major  von 
Moltke  became  adjutant  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  then 
an  invalid  living  in  Rome.  Here  he  witnessed  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  attending  the  accession  of  Pio  Nono,  and,  returning 
shortly  afterwards,  significantly  remarked :  ‘  I  saw  how 
‘  quickly  the  enthusiasm  had  subsided  as  soon  as  tlie  new 
‘  pope  had  convinced  himself  that  he  would  have  to  halt 
‘  upon  the  liberal  paths  he  had  chosen.’  Two  books  were 
the  literary  result  of  his  life  in  Italy.  For  seven  years,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1848,  he  served  at  Magdeburg  as  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  4th  Army  Corps,  then  commanded  by  the  future 
first  German  Emperor.  A  lifelong  friendship  dates  from 
this  period,  of  which  the  first  public  sign  Avas  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Von  Moltke  as  equerry  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  in  attendance  upon  whom  he  visited  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  and  London.  In  1857  he  assumed  the  dii’ection  of 
the  general  staff,  and  his  life  entered  upon  a  far  wider  sphere. 
The  reorganisation  of  the  army  was  completed  in  1800,  and 
in  1803  Von  Moltke  drew  up  the  plan  of  operations  of  his 
first  campaign.  After  the  storming  of  Diippel  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  King  to  Schleswig,  and  strongly  urged  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  islands  of  Alsen  and  Fiinen  as  the  necessary 
means  of  securing  a  decisive  result. 

For  a  Prussian  officer  of  this  period,  the  career  briefly 
sketched  above  Avas  most  exceptionally  varied.  To  a  keen 
observer,  Avhom  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  thus  presented  Avere  invaluable.  Von  Molfke  had 
been  called  upon  to  assist  in  a  reoi'ganisation  of  the  Turkish 
army  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  defences  of  the  country. 
His  practical  experience  of  surveying  in  Avild  countries  had 
been  great.  In  Asia  Minor  he  had  accompanied  the  hapless 
force  of  Hafiz  Pasha  to  the  ruin  Avhich  he  foresaAv,  but  Avas 
powerless  to  avert. 

The  Avhole  story  of  the  lost  battle,  in  Avhich  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Baker  Pasha  in  1877  Avere  anticipated,  is  vividly 
told  in  the  ‘  Letters  on  the  East.’  The  keen-eyed  Prussian 
officer,  instantly  detecting  a  turning  movement  on  the  part 
of  Ibrahim’s  force,  urged  a  genei'al  attack,  which,  hoAvever, 
‘  Avas  reduced  to  an  insignificant  demonstration  Avith  our 
‘  wretched  cavalry.’  The  movement  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  enemy,  he  at  once  advised  a  retireujent  t<) 
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BirardcLilc.  ‘  This  position  had  the  great  evil,  aecording  to 
‘  European  principles,  of  being  uithout  a  line  of  retreat ; 
‘  after  all  that  I  had  seen,  this  circumstance  appeared  to  my 
‘  eyes  its  greatest  advantage.  Everyone  .  .  .  would  see  that 

*  it  was  necessary  to  hold  on  or  perish.’  Hafiz,  however, 
‘  declared  that  it  was  a  dishonour  to  retire  ;  he  also  feared 
‘  that  Birardchik  was  too  strong ;  the  enemy  would  not  dare 

*  to  attack  us,’  &c.  Von  Moltke  spoke  his  mind  ‘in  the 
‘  most  formal  and  frank  manner  in  the  presence  of  the 
‘  superior  officers  of  the  army,’  and  the  Pasha  agreed  to 
follow  his  advice.  No  orders  were  issued,  however,  and  an 
hour  later  he  found  Hafiz  surrounded  by  his  Mollahs.  He 
had  already  changed  his  mind.  ‘The  cause  of  the  Sultan 
‘  was  just :  Allah  would  come  to  his  aid  ...  I  reminded 
‘  him  that  the  next  day,  when  the  sun  again  set  behind  these 
‘  mountains,  he  would  probably  be  without  an  army ;  all  was 
‘  in  vain !  ’  At  nightfall  Von  Moltke  made  a  last  fruitless 
appeal,  and  then,  I’csigning  his  appointment  as  adviser,  he 
set  himself  to  post  the  troops  for  the  coming  fight.  The 
rout  of  the  following  day  was  complete.  ‘In  a  few  minutes 
‘  we  had  scarcely  any  battalions  whose  courage  had  not  been 

*  shaken  by  their  losses.’  On  the  left  wing  ‘  almost  all  the 
‘  battalions  were  at  prayer,  with  their  hands  above  their 
‘  heads — a  manoeuvre  executed  under  the  orders  of  the  com- 
‘  mandant.’  The  Pasha  himself  carried  ‘  the  colours  of  a 
‘  landwehr  battalion ;  but  the  battalion  did  not  follow  him. 

‘  .  .  .  The  infantry  fired  into  the  air  at  immense  ranges,  the 
‘  cavalry  dispersed,  and  soon  all  broke  up.’ 

Such  were  Moltke’s  first  experiences  of  war.  In  a  striking 
passage  General  Lewal  contrasts  the  slow  promotion,  the 
unnoticed  and  unrewarded  years  of  toil  which  the  gx'eat 
German  uncomplainingly  endured,  with  the  high  rank  and 
reputation  easily  won  by  French  officers  of  the  period. 

‘  While  this  major  laboured  in  Berlin  without  great  recom- 
‘  pense,  high-sounding  reputations,  prodigious  promotions 
‘  were  being  won  in  Algeria.  Men  of  the  same  age  were 
‘  attaining  the  highest  rank,  and,  later,  fate  will  bring  these 
‘  brilliant  generals  face  to  face  with  this  persevering  old 
‘  Prussian  major,  in  one  of  those  immense  convulsions  in 
‘  which  the  French  army  will  go  ixnder.’  Von  Moltke’s 
quasi- Algevinn  experiences  were  brief,  and  brought  him  no 
honours ;  but  unquestionably  they  were  not  thrown  away  on 
a  mind  capable  of  estimating  them  at  their  true  value.  It 
was  something  to  have  taken  part  in  this  rough  and  desul¬ 
tory  warfare,  to  have  led  reconnaissances,  posted  ti’oops  for 
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battle,  foreseen  and  striven  to  avert  defeat.  ‘  I  perceived,’ 
be  writes,  ‘  that  in  war,  spirit  replaces  much  science.’  There 
is  something  almost  grotesrpie  in  the  picture  of  the  future 
organiser  of  the  German  army  throwing  himself  with  charac- 
tci’istic  earnestness  into  the  siege  of  a  Kurdish  stronghold. 

‘  When  I  saw  the  imposing  castle  on  a  formidable  height 
‘  .  .  .  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  forty  resolute  men 
‘  would  here  suflice  for  a  veiy  long  resistance.’  Like 
Napoleon,  when  the  progress  of  his  army  w’as  arrested  by 
the  little  mountain  fort  of  Bard,  Von  Moltke  instantly 
grasped  the  situation.  Guns  must  be  taken  to  the  toj)  of  an 
adjoining  rocky  hill  from  which  the  castle  was  commanded. 

After  great  labour  this  work  was  accomplished ;  but  the 
shooting  proved  to  bo  indifferent,  and  Von  Moltke  undertook 
a  night  reconnaissance,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees 
over  the  rocks  in  order  to  choose  a  place  to  begin  mining. 

‘  As  for  the  miner,  you  must  i)icture  an  honest  stonecutter, 

‘  a  poor  rayali,  who  was  forced  to  exercise  his  peaceful  trade 
‘  for  this  warlike  object.’  The  description  of  the  whole 
affair  is  admirable.  It  is  just  sufficiently  serious,  but  shows 
all  through  that  the  writer  exactly  gauged  the  military  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  operations  in  which  ho  took  an  active  part. 

A  comparison  between  these  letters  and  the  grandiloquent 
despatches  which  have  been  written  with  regard  to  other 
Oi)erations  of  the  same  class  involuntarily  suggests  itself. 

‘Algerian’  warfare  has,  however,  a  certain  educational 
value,  provided  that  the  sense  of  proportion  is  never  lost  or 
blunted,  and  Von  Moltke’s  experiences  in  Asia  Minor  were  ; 

unquestionably  not  without  their  effect  on  his  subsequent  ' 

careei'.  The  estimate  of  him  as  a  thinker  rather  than  a 
man  of  action,  ‘  un  industriel  militaire  ’  rather  than  a  soldier, 
needs  much  qualification.  As  an  expert  surveyor  in  a 
country  as  wild  as  Afghanistan,  and  as  a  staff  officer  with  a 
loose  irregular  force,  he  abundantly  proved  his  readiness  of 
resource  and  genius  for  adventure. 

No  army  in  the  world  contains  better  fighting  material  ; 

than  that  of  Turkey.  The  nizam  is  a  soldier  to  the  manner 
born,  brave,  patient,  hardy,  and  docile.  At  Kars  and  at 
Plevna  he  not  merely  showed  a  tenacity  almost  unrivalled, 
but  here  and  there  gave  signs  of  the  impetuosity  and  dash 
which  are  associated  with  the  best  traditions  of  France. 

The  national  conditions  of  Turkey,  however,  are  fatal  to  the  i 

efficiency  of  her  army,  and  the  Ilussian  war  of  1877-8  served 
to  illustrate  its  weakness  in  every  phase.  The  fates  were 
not  unpropitious ;  Allah  did  not  frown  upon  the  cause  of  the 
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Crescent ;  the  enemy  committed  a  series  of  blunders  which 
should  have  entailed  disaster:  but  unity  of  purpose — even  ordi¬ 
nary  loyalty — did  not  exist  among  the  Turkish  commanders. 
The  fleeting  opportunities  were  lost,  and  the  Eussians, 
having  won  time  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  war,  irresistibly  swept  down  to  San  Stefano. 

In  his  admirable  work  on  the  Eusso-Turkish  war  of 
1828-9,  Von  Moltke  showed  how  completely  he  had  grasped 
the  inherent  disabilities  of  the  Turkish  army.  Sultan 
Mahmud  had  none  of  the  advantages  with  which  William  I. 
of  Prussia  was  surrounded.  ‘Among  his  own  followers 
‘  he  found  no  one  enlightened  man  to  aid  him  with 
‘  counsel  .  .  .  There  was  an  utter  lack  of  intelligent  native 
‘  officers,  and  prejudice  stood  in  the  way  of  the  employment 
‘  of  foreigners.  .  .  .  The  splendid  appeai’ance,  the  beautiful 
‘  arms,  the  reckless  bravery  of  the  former  Moslem  horde  had 
‘  disappeared  ;  but  yet  this  new  army  had  one  quality  which 
‘  placed  it  above  the  numerous  host  which  in  earlier  times  the 
‘  Porte  could  summon  to  the  field — it  obeyed.’  Nearly  fifty 
years  were  to  elapse  before  Eussia  and  Turkey  would  again 
engage  in  a  single-handed  contest.  One  of  the  conditions 
which  Von  Moltke  laid  down  as  a  certain  feature  of  the  next 
struggle — ‘  that  the  Eussian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  .  .  . 

‘  will  always  be  superior  to  the  Turkish  ’ — was  not  then 
fulfilled.  He  further  pointed  out  that,  taught  by  bitter  ex¬ 
perience,  ‘  the  Eussians  in  any  future  war  will  probably 
‘  advance  into  Bulgaria  with  much  larger  forces.’  But  the 
Eussian  general  staff  in  1877  clearly  showed  that  they  had 
never  really  studied  the  reasoned  criticism  of  the  earlier 
campaign  which  came  from  the  pen  of  the  ‘  ancien  major 
‘  perseverant.’  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the 
plain  teaching  of  this  great  work,  and  the  just  estimate 
presented  of  the  Eussian  soldiery,  was  thrown  away  upon 
the  British  War  Office  in  1854.  The  indefatigable  Prussian 
had  even  provided  important  information  as  to  the  climate 
and  military  conditions  of  the  Crimea,  which  was  translated 
by  a  British  officer  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the  East, 
and  forwarded  to  the  authorities  who  affected  to  conduct  the 
war.  ‘  But  they  would  not  be  warned,’  he  sadly  wrote  from 
the  camp  of  Balaclava,  after  witnessing  the  terrible  suffer¬ 
ings  inflicted  upon  the  army  by  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
of  its  administration. 

The  history  of  the  Eusso-Turkish  war,  with  its  admirable 
lucidity,  careful  analysis  and  scrupulous  attention  to  detail, 
added  considerably  to  Von  Moltke’s  reputation.  In  Prussia 
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the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Don  Quixote,  that  ‘  the  sword  hath 
‘  never  blunted  the  pen,  nor  the  pen  the  sword,’  has  long 
been  admitted.  In  style  and  arrangement  the  work  fore¬ 
shadows  the  great  statf  histories,  now  recognised  models  of 
their  kind,  in  which  the  deeds  of  the  German  army  have 
found  an  enduring  monument.  These  histoi’ies,  containing 
a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  military  student  for  all  time,  un¬ 
questionably  owe  their  inspiration  to  the  great  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  who  guided,  if  he  did  not  take  a  large  personal  share 
in,  their  preparation. 

While  the  strategic  genius  of  Von  Moltke  has  been 
variously  estimated,  there  can  he  but  one  judgement  as  to 
his  literary  faculty.  His  rare  gifts  as  a  military  historian 
are  beyond  question ;  as  a  letter  writer,  regarded  in  some 
aspects,  he  has  few  equals.  Moreover,  the  letters  attest  the 
man.  Here  is  no  pedant  absorbed  in  a  single  science ;  no 
hard,  narrow  soul  in  which  things  non-military  found  no 
resting  place.  His  keen  observation  noted  all  which  passed 
before  it.  The  toilettes  of  the  ladies  of  the  Russian  court 
are  described  in  fullest  detail  and  with  evident  accuracy,  as 
calculated  to  interest  his  wife.  Yet,  as  M.  Marchand  truly 
remarks,*  ‘  Ces  lettres  temoignent  une  fois  de  plus  des 
‘  qualites  serieuses  qui  sont  la  force  de  nos  ennemis.’  For 
in  the  midst  of  a  vivid  word-picture  of  the  view  from 
his  window,  Von  Moltke  pauses  to  criticise  the  Fort  of 
St.  Paul :  ‘  This  fortress,  being  situated  in  the  very  middle 
‘  of  the  town,  cannot  contribute  to  the  defence  of  St. 

‘  Petersburg.’  The  architecture  and  national  customs  of 
Russia  are  made  the  subject  of  bright  comment.  Here,  in 
few  words,  is  an  admirable  description  of  the  Russian  soldier 
of  1856:  ‘It  is  with  him  as  with  the  whole  nation, 

‘  without  his  chiefs  he  w’ould  be  in  the  most  mortal  difficulty. 

‘  Who  would  think  for  him  ?  Who  would  lead  him  ?  Who 
‘  would  punish  him  ?  ’  He  is  a  pacific  animal,  who  knows 
nothing  of  cock-  or  bull-fighting ;  ‘  but  an  order  from  his 
‘  superior  suffices  to  make  of  the  most  peaceable  Russian — 
‘  against  his  tastes,  it  is  true,  and  against  his  wishes — a 
‘  soldier  the  most  trustworthy,  the  most  faithful  to  his  duty.’ 
And  here  speaks  the  cool  observer  of  a  great  military  spec¬ 
tacle  at  Moscow :  ‘  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  the 
‘  deafening  hurrahs  which  lasted  several  hours ;  but  it  was 
‘  evident  that  these  vicillcs  moustaches  were  pleased  to  see 
‘  their  Czar.’ 


*  Preface  to  French  translation  of  ‘  Letters  from  Kussia,’ 
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General  Lewal’s  imagination  lias  pictured  a  nature  hope¬ 
lessly  soured  by  an  unhappy  lioyhood,  absorbed  in  sombre 
hatred  of  Franco,  cherishing  inordinate  ambition  carefully 
hidden,  incapable  of  friendship  or  affection,  dead  to  fancy, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  gentleness  and  beauty — a  calculating 
machine  rather  than  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  ‘  L’humanite 
‘  semble  n’avoir  jamais  ou  acces  dans  le  cocur  de  ce  grand 
‘  silencieux.’  In  its  place  we  are  to  find  only  ‘  cette  haine 
‘  qui  a  fliit  le  fond  de  son  caractere  et  I’a  laisse  isole  au 
‘  milieu  de  la  soeiete.’  We,  with  these  many  letters  before 
us,  derive  an  absolutely  different  impression.  There  are 
touches  of  tenderness  and  glimpses  of  quiet  humour  which 
lend  the  ‘  charm  of  genius  ’  which  Mr.  O’Connor  Morris 
finds  wanting  in  the  history  of  the  Eusso-Turkish  war. 
Can  a  critical  history  of  war  really  convey  the  sense  of 
charm  ?  ‘  On  this  bank,’  writes  the  man  of  no  imagination, 

‘  Medea  plucked  enchanted  herbs ;  down  in  that  broad 
‘  valley,  at  the  end  of  which  a  stream  glitters,  camped  the 
‘  knights  of  the  first  Crusade.’  Here  is  a  description  of  the 
first  sight  of  Constantinople : — 

‘  On  the  tenth  morning  after  onr  departure  from  Tiustchuk  wo  saw 
the  sun  rise  behind  a  distant  mountain,  at  the  base  of  which  lay 
a  silver  streak.  This  was  Asia,  tlio  cradle  of  nations ;  there  was 
snow-capped  Olympus  and  clear  Propontis  with  its  deep  blue  surface 
studded  with  swan-like  sails.  Then  arose,  as  it  were  from  the  sea, 
a  forest  of  minarets,  masts,  and  cyprus-trees.  It  was  Constantinople.’ 

Later  he  describes  the  caiques,  gracefully  flitting  over  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  Avhere  ‘  the  dolphin  dances 
‘  in  the  tide,  follows  the  boats,  flings  himself  into  the  air  to 
‘  breathe,  and  falls  again  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.’ 
Here  we  find  him  pleading  for  two  wretches  about  to  suffer 
the  bastinado  :  ‘  Out  of  particular  respect  for  my  person  the 
‘  Pasha  consented  to  pardon  them  200  blows  a  head,  or, 

‘  rather,  a  foot.  The  remaining  number  seemed  to  me 
‘  more  than  sufficient ;  I  proposed  to  him  25  blows,  but  ho 
‘  made  me  bargain  up  to  50.’  Again,  he  describes  the 
small  difficulties  of  surveying  in  the  streets  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  ‘  the  children  try  to  make  friends  witli  me,’ 
and  ‘  the  women — I  speak  of  those  of  Turkey — show  most 
‘  curiosity.’  To  please  them,  he  draws  a  portrait  which 
they  demand  ‘  solelj",  perhaps,  bocamso  it  is  forbidden.’  It 
is  a  simple  affair. — ‘A  great  Avhito  veil,  pierced  by  two 
‘  great  black  eyes,  the  end  of  a  nose,  and  marked  eyebrows 
‘  which  meet — nothing  could  be  easier  to  i*eproduce.  If  I 
‘  had  a  lithograph  ...  I  could  have  offered  it  to  each,  and 
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‘  all  would  Lave  found  it  very  like.’  Eventlie  pigeons  of  tbe 
great  Mosque  of  Bajazet  are  not  beneath  bis  notice : 
‘  Doubtless  they  are  descended  from  tbe  pigeon  wbicb  wbis- 
‘  pered  into  tbe  ear  of  tbe  Propbet,  I  know  not  wbat  news ; 
‘  but  most  of  these  birds  would  be  much  embarrassed  to 
‘  establish  their  genealogy.  One  could  not  bring  more 
‘  exactitude  to  bear  on  its  verification  than  on  that  of  tbe 
‘  numerous  nephews  of  tbe  Prophet.’  The  Turkish  language 
has  its  difficulties,  even  for  Von  Moltke :  ‘  One  willingly 
‘  assents  to  talk  to  a  pasha  through  tbe  medium  of  a 
‘  dragoman  ;  but  to  be  reduced  to  that  with  young  ladies  is 
‘  very  bard.’ 

‘  Coule  en  bronze,  bronze  il  demeurera,  conservant  la 
‘  tenacite  et  I’inflexibilite  du  metal,  comme  sa  froideur  et 
‘  son  insensibilite.’  Such  is  tbe  verdict  of  General  Lewal. 
Inflexible  on  occasion  be  certainly  was,  as  tbe  unfortunate 
De  Wimpffen  found  at  tbe  Chateau  Donebery ;  yet  there  was 
another  and  a  different  side  to  tbe  character  of  tbe  man. 
Thirty  years  did  not  suffice  to  make  him  forget  tbe  old  tutor 
of  bis  boyhood,  to  whom  be  forwarded  a  co^iy  of  tbe  ‘  Letters 
on  tbe  East,’  inscribed :  ‘  To  my  dear  master  and  friend,  to 
‘  whom  I  owe  so  much,  I  send  this,  my  first  work,  as  a 
‘  slight  token  of  my  esteem.’  ‘  Do  not  envy  us  this  cain- 
‘  paign,’  be  writes  from  Asia  Minor  ;  ‘  it  is  full  of  horrors. 
‘  More  than  GOO  prisoners  have  perished ;  half  were  women 
‘  and  children.  W omen  have  been  wounded,  children  have 
‘  been  bayonetted.’  And  personally  be  tended  and  fed 
man)'  of  tbe  sufferers.  Nearly  thirty  years  later  be  thus 
feelingly  writes  of  bis  defeated  adversary :  ‘  A  vanquished 
‘  commander  !  Ob  !  if  outsiders  bad  but  the  faintest  notion 
‘  what  that  may  mean  !  Tbe  Austrian  headquarters  on  the 
‘  night  of  Kbniggriltz — I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  A 
‘  general,  too,  so  deserving,  so  brave,  and  so  cautious.’ 
Scattered  throughout  Von  Moltke’s  writings  there  are  many 
such  intensely  human  touches.  Reserved  and  inexpansive 
be  doubtless  was.  His  life  was  too  completely  given  up  to 
labour  to  allow  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  many  friend¬ 
ships  ;  but  that  he  was  a  mere  cold,  calculating  machine  is 
obviously  untrue.  His  quiet,  studious  habits  and  intense 
dislike  of  all  advertisement  or  semblance  of  flattery  com¬ 
bined  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  pei'sonality  which  has  yet  to 
be  lifted.  Meanwhile  the  statement  of  Baron  von  Bunsen, 

‘  I  believe  that  throughout  his  long  life  on  earth  he  never 
‘  made  an  enemy,’  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  tribute 
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which  could  be  accorded  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has 
played  so  great  a  part  in  history. 

The  short  historical  sketch  of  Poland,  first  i^ublished  in 
18d2,  and  rescued  from  oblivion  nearly  half  a  century  later, 
serves  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  genius  of  Von  Moltke. 
It  is  a  simple,  clear  statement  of  facts  with  few  comments ; 
but  here  and  thei'e  are  passages  which  attest  the  writer’s 
grasp  of  matters  altogether  outside  of  the  pale  of  military 
science.  The  economic  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes 
prior  to  the  issue  of  the  Prussian  edict  of  September  14, 1811, 
is  thus  described  : — 

‘  The  fields  lay  waste,  llie  dwellings  were  in  ruins.  No  peasant 
raised  his  hand  to  restore  his  hut,  which  threatened  to  fall  in  upon 
him,  and  in  which  he  had  no  right  of  ownership.  Though  wood, 
straw,  chalk  and  stones  abounded,  and  nature  had  provided  materials 
in  the  fields  which  .surrounded  the  wretched  villages,  the  peasant  never 
dreamed  of  using  them,  for  he  did  not  know  if  next  year  he  might  not 
bo  forced  to  leave,  without  compensation,  what  he  had  built  to-day. 

.  .  .  Bread,  it  .should  be  remembered,  was  a  rarity  for  the  peasant  in 
the  great  granary  of  Europe;  potatoes  were  his  sole  nourishment.’ 

The  terms  of  the  edict  were  of  a  sufficiently  sweeping 
character,  and  their  justification  is  thus  stated  ; — 

‘According  to  the  general  principles  of  public  law  and  political 
economy,  the  right  of  the  State  to  ordinary  and  extraordinary  faxes  and 
dues  is  paramount,  and  the  dues  to  the  landlord  are  limited  by  the  fact 
that  he  must  leave  the  peasants  means  to  exist  and  to  satisfy  the  State. 
Their  ability  to  do  this  can  be  taken  for  granted  where  the  taxes  due 
to  the  landlord  do  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  income  of  an  hereditary 
estate.  The  rights  of  the  landlord  could,  therefore,  never  have  been 
greater,  or,  if  they  were,  it  was  illegal.’ 

The  translation  of  such  principles  into  law  evoked  strong 
remonstrance  from  the  territorial  magnates,  descendants  of 
the  old  nobility  of  Poland,  who  were  prepared  to  prove  that 
the  reforms  must  be  disastrous  to  the  peasantry. 

‘  The  landlords  naturally  looked  on  the  measures  as  severe  and 
injurious,  especially  when  they  compared  them  with  their  former 
jirivilegcs.  “  They  compensate  us,”  they  said,  “  with  what  is  already 
our  own  property.  .  .  .  The  sloth  and  idleness  of  the  peasants  will 
make  labourers  scarce  and  wages  high.  .  .  .  The  surveying  of  the 
estates  and  the  special  commission  cause  us  great  expense,  and  we  are 
subjected  to  the  exactions  of  subordinates  who  arc  always  inclined  to 
side  with  the  peasant  against  u.s,  and  this  is  done  in  matters  where  our 
property  depends  on  the  insight,  impartiality,  and  honesty  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  .  .  .  This  reform  will,  moreover,  be  of  no  avail  to  the 
common  people,  at  least  not  to  the  poor  peasant.  .  .  .  The  right  of 
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encumbering  liiis  property  with  debts  and  of  selling  it  arc  sura  to  bring 
about  his  ruin.”  ’ 

The  revolution  was,  however,  carried  out,  and  the  writer 
goes  on  to  state  : — 

‘  Evidently  the  value  of  the  land  is  increased  by  decreasing  the 
extent  of  property  and  increasing  the  number  of  owners,  especially  in 
a  country  like  Poland,  where  the  produce  of  the  fields  can  be  so  greatly 
increased,  where  endless  woods,  which  bring  in  nothing,  cover 
excellent  wheat  ground.  .  .  . 

‘  The  State  has  obtained  at  last  a  numerous  and  valuable  class  of 
landowners,  who,  because  they  are  bound  to  it  by  interest,  are  faithful 
and  trustworthy  subjects,  a  circumstance  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 
A  revolution  may  bring  loss  to  the  new  owners,  and,  as  they  form  the 
mass  of  the  people,  their  increasing  power  furnishes  the  best  guarantee 
to  the  Government.’ 

The  passages  above  quoted  were  not  written  by  an  Irish 
Nationalist  or  an  English  Kadical,  but  by  an  unknown 
lieutenant  of  the  Prussian  staff,  little  over  thirty  years  old, 
then  engaged  on  a  survey  of  Silesia  and  the  province  of 
Posen.  Sound  or  otherwise,  the  opinions  thus  expressed 
are  remarkable  under  the  circumstances  as  giving  a  new  in¬ 
sight  into  the  mind  of  the  man  who  has  taught  the  art  of 
modei’n  war  to  all  Europe. 

‘  Moltke  seldom  speaks  in  the  Reichstag,’  writes  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miiller.  ‘  A  whole  session  may  pass  without  his 
‘  addressing  the  House,  but  when  he  does  there  is  a  death- 
‘  like  silence  amid  the  throng  of  eager  listeners,  anxious 
‘  that  not  a  word  should  escape  them.  Most  of  his  speeches 
‘  naturally  bear  upon  military  questions.’  The  premiership 
of  England  would  be  within  the  easy  grasp  of  any  soldier  who 
had  rendered  her  such  services  as  Von  Moltke  conferred 
upon  Prussia.  It  was  the  victor  of  Waterloo  and  hero 
of  the  Peninsula,  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  vvho  was 
called  upon  to  form  a  ministry  in  1828.  But  the  Nestor  of 
the  German  army  jjossessed  a  nature  which  could  not  find 
satisfaction  in  parliamentary  life,  and  to  the  last  he  found 
other  and  more  congenial  work  to  do.  His  habits  and 
experience  did  not  tend  to  the  formation  of  oratorical 
powers,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  earnestness  with 
which  his  rare  utterances  were  followed,  and  the  powerful 
aid  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  military  measures  of  the 
Government.  Speaking  on  the  Bill  introduced  in  February, 
1874,  for  fixing  permanently  the  strength  of  the  peace 
standing  army,  he  said  : — 

‘  The  first  necessity  for  a  State,  in  order  to  exist,  is  to  .secure  itself 
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externally.  Minor  states  can  do  tills  by  neutrality ;  a  great  Power 
must  rely  upon  itself  and  on  its  strength,  being  armed  and  determined 
to  defend  its  liberty  and  its  right.  To  leave  a  country  defenceless 
would  be  the  greatest  crime  a  Government  could  commit.’ 

In  memorable  words  lie  went  on  to  state  where  the  strength 
of  an  army  lies  : — 

‘  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  schoolmaster  who  has  won  our  battles 
for  us.  More  knowledge,  however,  does  not  raise  a  man  to  the  point 
at  which  he  is  willing  to  stake  his  life  for  .an  idea — for  duty,  honour, 
or  fatherland.  It  needs  a  whole  training  for  this.  It  is  not  the  school¬ 
master,  but  the  St.ate  which  has  won  our  battles — the  State  which,  for 
sixty  years  past,  has  been  physically  and  morally  arming  and  training 
the  nation  to  punctuality  and  order,  to  conscientious  obedience,  to  love 
of  country  and  manliness.’ 

In  an  admirable  chapter  of  bis  great  work  *  Captain 
Malian,  U.S.N.,  has  described  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
existence  of  ‘  Sea-Power.’  In  the  words  above  quoted,  Von 
Moltke  lays  down,  as  Scharnhorst  had  done,  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  the  power  of  a  modern  army  depends.  It  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  fault  of  the  State  that  the  army  of  Turkey  is 
not  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  even  though  the 
causes  may  be  traced  further  and  deeper.  Social  and 
political  conditions  lie  at  the  root  of  the  weakness  of  the 
British  army. 

Interesting  from  another  point  of  view  are  the  few  words 
spoken  by  Von  Moltke  in  support  of  the  laws  proposed  in 
187G  for  the  suppression  of  Socialism.  To  him  the  struggle 
for  existence  appeared  to  be  not  merely  inevitable,  but  the 
essential  condition  of  progress.  To  the  stress  of  that 
struggle  the  germs  of  Socialism  owed  their  existence. 

‘  Want  .and  priv.ation  arc  a  necessary  condition  of  lium.anity  which 
no  form  of  government,  no  code  of  laws,  no  human  me.asures  can 
ever  set  aside.  And  how  could  the  human  race  have  attained  to  its 
present  development  without  the  aid  of  these  coercive  elements  in 
the  divine  economy  ?  No,  there  will  .alw.ays  be  c.are  and  labour  in 
the  future ;  but  a  man  starving  with  cold  .and  hunger  does  not  think 
of  the  future,  but  grasps  at  such  means  of  relief  as  the  present  hohls 
out,  and  is  driven  by  unbridled  p.assion  and  mortified  hopes  to  acts  of 
violence  which  his  leaders  are  Ic.ast  of  all  capable  of  hindering.’ 

Then,  turning  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commune  in  Paris, 
he  drew  the  following  lesson  : — 

‘  There  was  an  opportunity  of  showing  wluat  democracy  could  do 
towaards  .an  attempted  realisation  of  its  ideals.  Yet,  though  it  destroyed 
much,  it  constructed  nothing.  ...  On  the  path  of  overthrow  the  evil 

*  The  Inllucnce  of  Sea-Power  on  History. 
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element  Foon  absorbs  the  good,  and  a  moderate  Liberal  always  has 
a  Kadical  at  his  back  to  goad  him  on.  And  this  has  been  the  chief 
error  of  so  many  in  thinking  it  possible  to  level  down  to  their  own 
standard,  and  to  call  “  Halt !  ”  as  if  an  c.xpress  train  conld  be  pulled  up 
at  a  moment’s  notice  without  destruction  to  all  who  arc  in  it !  ’ 

In  spite  of  tlie  earnest  attention  wliicli  the  speech  obtained, 
the  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majorit}’’  of  nearly  five  to  one, 
and  a  dissolution  followed  shortly  afterwards. 

Of  the  military  genius  of  the  man  who  for  more  than 
thirty  years  was  the  directing  brain  of  the  army  which  he 
organised  and  guided  to  victory  in  three  campaigns,  it  is  not 
easy  to  form  a  just  estimate.  On  the  one  hand,  the  com- 
ideteness  of  his  successes  and  the  unbounded  confidence 
which  he  inspired  tend  to  dazzle  the  judgement ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  campaigns  which  he  conducted  were  too 
few  and  too  short  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  comparison  with 
those  of  Napoleon.  More  modern  standards  are  at  present 
wanting.  The  change  of  conditions  which  had  arisen  at  the 
period  when  Von  Moltke  began  to  organise  war  was  greater 
and  more  wide-reaching  than  any  which  preceded.  The 
campaigns  of  Cmsar  admit  of  comparison  with  those  of 
Turenne.  The  handling  of  armies  by  Turenne  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  by  Napoleon.  But  at  the  period  at  which 
Von  Moltke  took  office  new  forces  had  come  into  play.  The 
musket  did  not  possess  much  greater  power  than  the  yew 
bows  of  England.  The  field  gun  of  Waterloo  was  not  a 
much  more  formidable  weapon  than  that  of  Blenheim.  In 
the  developemcnt  which  followed  the  invention  of  rifling, 
however,  a  leap  in  advance  Avas  taken.  Even  more  import¬ 
ant  in  its  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  war  was  the 
immense  impi’ovement  of  the  road  communication  of  Europe 
and  the  introduction  of  railways.  Most  impoi’tant  of  all 
was  the  moral  revolution,  brought  about  by  education  and 
the  new  requirements  demanded  of  all  ranks  in  the  huge 
national  armies  which  were  no  longer  capable  of  being 
handled  as  a  whole.  In  place  of  a  cumbrous  engine  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  single  will,  an  army  had  become  a  vast  living 
mass  instinct  with  vivid  life  throughout  its  Avholo  being,  an 
instrament  of  extreme  complexity,  flexible  to  the  last  degree, 
a  loose  aggregate  of  men  or  a  weapon  of  terrific  power 
according  to  the  perfection  of  its  parts  and  the  spirit  and 
intelligence  of  its  thousands  of  subordinate  leaders.  The 
nature  of  this  change  has  been  well  expi’essed  by  Colonel 
Maurice  in  the  introduction  to  his  recent  work  *  : — 
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‘  Under  the  conditions  of  the  past,  the  general  in  command  of  an 
army  relied  upon  its  perfection  in  drill  and  in  formal  manoeuvres  for 
enabling  him  to  direct  it  with  success  against  the  weak  points  of  an 
adversary.  Now  he  must  depend,  instead,  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
organization,  and  of  a  training  adapted  to  make  each  man  ready  when 
rc([uired  to  apj)ly  sound  jirinciplcs  in  any  emergency.’ 

We,  with  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  18GG  and  1870-1 
before  us,  write  and  speak  glibly  of  the  principles  of  organ¬ 
isation  which  modern  conditions  entail  upon  armies ;  but, 
with  the  clear  insight  of  true  genius.  Von  Moltke,  the  student 
of  war,  untried  in  any  great  campaign,  firmly  grasped  those 
principles,  and  applied  them  throughout  the  whole  vast 
fabric  of  the  German  army.  It  is  not  possible  to  apportion 
its  precise  relative  weight  to  each  of  the  three  determining 
factors — the  directing  brain  of  the  great  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
the  complete  trust  reposed  upon  him  by  William  I.,  and  the 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  German  race — which  have 
combined  to  make  that  army  the  model  of  Europe.  To 
admit  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  conditions  favourable 
to  military  power,  is  in  no  sense  to  detract  from  the  genius 
of  Von  Moltke. 

The  words  of  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  above  quoted,  embody  a 
great  truth.  If  in  ‘  the  spirit  of  the  ago  ’  are  to  be  sought 
the  causes  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  collapse  of  Prussia  in 
180G,  then  assuredly  in  the  national  characteristics  at  a 
later  period  lay  the  strength  of  the  army  of  1870. 
Although  the  German  race  has  always  shown  aptitude  for  a 
military  training,*  it  cannot  claim  any  special  genius  for 
administration.  No  foreign  nation  has  ever  produced  such 
an  administrative  machine  as  the  government  of  India. 
None  can  show  a  private  organisation  to  rival  that  of  the 
North-Western  Kail  way.  But  Germany  has,  sternly  and 
without  regard  to  class  interests,  applied  the  great  principles 
of  administration  to  her  army  ;  and  we,  copying  the  letter 
here  and  there  with  little  intelligence,  Avhile  neglecting  the 
spirit,  continue  to  manifest  in  military  matters  every  phase 
of  administrative  incapacity.  Von  Moltke  saw  clearly  the 
needs  of  modern  war  and,  following  in  the  steps  of  Scliarn- 
horst  and  Clausewitz,  with  inimitable  earnestness  set 
about  the  great  task  of  devising  a  system  to  meet  those 
needs.  King  William  had  the  strong  good  sense  to  rely  on 

*  ‘  Geniiani  snas  copias  castris  eduxcruiit  gencratim(|uc  constitiierunt..’ 
— Cipsiir,  De  Bello  Gallico.  Tacitus  also  alludes  to  a  species  of  terri¬ 
torial  organistition,  for  military  purposes,  existing  at  an  early  date. 
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Ills  Chief  of  the  Staff ;  the  nation  learned  to  understand  and 
trust  him  implicitly.  We,  with  a  potential  armed  strength  of 
a  million  of  men,  ai’e  not  at  present  able  to  realise  that  ‘  the 
‘  responsible  duty  of  preparing  plans  of  military  operations, 

‘  collecting  and  co-ordinating  information  of  all  kinds,  and 
‘  generally  tendering  advice  upon  all  matters  of  organisation 
‘  and  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  -war,’  *  requires  ‘  a 
‘  special  department’  for  its  due  discharge.  A  Von  Moltke 
installed  at  Pall  Mall  would,  under  existing  circumstances, 
find  his  hand  paralysed.  Genius,  fettered  by  the  trammels 
of  a  false  system  of  administration,  is  almost  useless  to  a 
State.  Mediocrity  under  a  sound  system  can  at  least  turn 
out  good  work,  and  the  great  general  staff  which  Von  Moltke 
reared  will  continue  to  inspire  the  German  army  though  the 
master  has  passed  away. 

It  was  virtually  a  new  organisation  which  his  genius 
created.  Napoleon  had  no  staff  in  the  present  sense.  Pre¬ 
paration  for  war,  as  Von  Moltke  taught  it  to  Germany,  had 
no  countei’part  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  genius,  personal  prestige,  and  readiness  of 
resource  of  the  commander,  were  the  conditions  under  which 
victory  was  wooed  and  won.  No  previous  campaign  was 
prepared  as  was  that  of  187(*.  No  military  concentration 
had  ever  been  worked  out  to  its  last  detail  as  was  that 
which  placed  370,000  men  in  the  Palatinate  in  fifteen  days. 
Thus  the  two  methods  of  war — that  of  Napoleon  and  Von 
Moltke-  differed  essentially.  The  Napoleonic  method  had 
its  weak  side,  in  that  it  reste'd  too  completely  upon  the  indivi¬ 
dual  genius  of  the  commander,  left  too  much  to  the  decision 
of  the  moment,  and  was  not  well  suited  to  the  handling  of 
great  masses  spread  over  wide  distances.  The  rare  powers 
of  Napoleon  served  to  veil  this  weak  side,  which,  however, 
his  lieutenants,  less  gifted,  frequently  disclosed.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  oven  Napoleon  would  not  have 
tlerivi'd  advantage  from  a  ])artial  adoi)tion  <.)f  the  later 
method,  and  he  has  himself  explained  how  ho  would  have 
organised  an  army  if  he  had  had  time.  In  any  case,  the 
new  conditions  of  war  demanded  change.  The  mobilisation 
of  an  army  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  had  to  be 
recalled  from  their  homes,  forwarded  to  their  respective 
centres,  equi])ped,  and  then  transported  in  large  fighting 
units  to  the  place  of  conciuitration,  would  be  jiainfully  slow, 
if  not  impossible,  unless  every  requirementlnul  been  foreseen 

b’cport  el' Lord  Ilurtiiigton’s  Commission. 
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anti  ])rovitled  fur  in  advance.  The  great  transporting  po\vi‘r 
supplied  by  railways  could  not  he  utilised  unless  the  most 
cai’eful  study  had  been  devoted  to  tho  ways  and  means. 

The  old  order  had  changed  and  the  old  methods  no  longer 
sufficed.  It  is  the  lasting  distinction  of  Von  Moltkc  that  he 
grasped  the  new  requirements,  and,  with  a  patience  and 
eai'iiestness  above  all  praise,  devoted  himself  to  their  fultil- 
ment.  ‘Berthier,’  truly  says  General  Lewal,  ‘d’une  veri- 
‘  table  modestie  et  d’une  capacite  militaire  asscz  ordinaire, 
‘  so  contentait  de  la  position  do  secretaire  assidn,  vigilant, 
‘  exact,  d’un  gem'ral  incomparable,  et  no  pretendait  pas  etre 
‘  autre  chose  (pi’iin  agent  do  transmission  des  ordres  et  dcs 
‘  rapports.’  What  the  Chief  of  the  »Stalf  is  to  the  commandi'r 
t)f  a  German  army,  and  how  great  the  services  renderc'd  by 
the  general  statf  to  the  whole  military  system,  readers  of 
Captain  Spenser  Wilkinson’s  excellent  little  work  *  will  be 
able  to  judge.  Lieut.-Goneral  Brackenbui’y  has  summed  up 
these  services  in  evidence  given  in  1887  before  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  on  army  and  navy  estimates.  The 
general  staff  is  stated  to  be  ‘  the  keystone  of  tho  whole 
‘  system  of  German  military  organisation  .  .  .  tho  cause  of 
‘  tho  great  efficiency  of  the  German  army  .  .  .  tho  powerful 
‘  brain  of  tho  military  body,  to  the  designs  of  which  brain 
‘  the  whole  body  is  made  to  work.’  liven  the  ‘  incomjiarable 
‘  general’  ofonrday — if  he  <‘xists— cannot  allbrd  to  dis[»enoe 
with  the  assistance  of  this  living  force.  In  no  other  known 
way  can  a  great  army  bi?  organised  for  war  <n’  a  great  cam¬ 
paign  adequately  prepared.  livery  great  power  of  I'lurope 
has  endeavoured  to  reproduce,  accoi'ding  to  its  ability,  the 
system  to  the  perfection  of  ■which  Von  Moltke  devoted  half 
a  lifetime.  Great  Britain  alone  has  at  present  no  semblance 
of  a  great  general  statf,  with  the  results  disclosed  in  the 
official  history  of  the  Soudan  expeditions. 

As  an  organiser  Von  Moltke  is  admitted  to  have  been  un- 
livalled.  lie  ‘has  “organised  victory”  more  thoroughly 
‘  than  has  ever  been  seen,’  writes  Mr.  (3’Connor  IMorris.  To 
the  mind  of  General  Lewal  the  very  rollnement  of  his  fore¬ 
thought  and  calculation  seems  almost  a  degradation  of  ilu! 
military  art,  dragging  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  work¬ 
shop. 

‘  Dipiiis  loiigtoaqis  la  coiicojitiou  do  la  guerre  a  vciiir  lui  cst  apjiariio 
;.uiiuiie  uneaflaire  iiidiistriollosoimiise  aiix  rrglos  jirdji.sosdocalciil.  .  .  . 
Apros  s’c.tro  u.-ine  lui-iiirmo,  il  va  Uiiiicr  rarmee  jiriissieiine.  .  .  . 


'I’lif  biaiii  t'l’aii  Ariiiy. 
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l)c  Mtillko  Cot  nil  siii'ciiiliste  I'trango,  ayant  cmiduit  la  guerre  sans 
avoir  jamais  coiiibattii ;  e’est  im  iiulus^tricl  militaire,  un  eiitreju'cncur  de 
combats,  ayaiit  ixmssc  I’lisiiiago  guerrier  :i  uii  degre  incomiu  jusijii’a 
liii.  Cette  prevoyance,  co  calcul  miticifie,  ces  dispositions  reglecs 
d’avance  d’unc  maiiiere  prosi[ue  irrevocable,  constituent  evidemment 
un  ensemble  reMiar(|uable  ct  nouveau  dans  les  annales  de  la  guerre ; 
e’est  lo  triomplie  do  I’usinagc  et  do  I’outillago  ct,  ii  ce  titre,  ils  im'ritcnt 
d’etre  mis  en  evidence.’ 

The  questions  arise,  however,  whether  Von  Moltkc’s  cam¬ 
paigns  have  not  proved  distinctly  that  this  ‘  tisinage  ’  is 
an  essential  element  of  success  in  modern  war,  whether  tlie 
disdainful  tertu  is  really  apt,  and  whether  organisation  for 
Will’  iti  the  new  sense  should  not  be  placed  in  a  much  higher 
category.  It  is  at  Iciist  clear  that  the  process  of  ‘  usinage  ’ 
did  not  convert  the  German  army  into  a  rigid  machine,  but 
conferred  upon  it  extreme  Ilexibiiity  in  spite  of  the  groat 
masses  of  men  requiring  to  be  handled. 

The  ‘  complete  project  ’  which,  as  Genei’al  Lewal  states,  was 
supplied  by  Von  Moltke  to  King  William  in  the  spring  of 
18G9  was  a  project  of  mobilisation  and  little  else.  None  knew 
better  than  ‘  the  great  arithmetician  ’  the  limits  of  calculation 
and  prevision.  ‘  It  is  almost  impossible,’  he  wrote,  ‘  during 
‘  a  campaign  to  remedy' an  error  in  the  primary  concentration 
‘  of  the  troops.  .  .  .  No  plan  of  operations  can  with  any 
‘  certainty  reach  beyond  the  first  encounter  with  the  enemy'.’ 
The  ‘complete’  plan  of  campaign,  which  has  appealed  so 
strongly  to  some  imaginations,  is  defined  in  Von  Moltke’s 
masterly  prtri'.s  of  tlie  operations  of  1870-1  : — 

‘  hi  the  pliiu  of  caiiipaigii,  submitted  by  the  Cliiof  of  the  Staff,  and 
aecepted  ))y  tlio  King,  tliat  oflicur  had  his  eye  fixed  from  tlie  first  upon 
the  capture  of  the  enemy’s  capital,  the  possession  of  which  is  of  mere 
importance  in  Fiance  than  in  other  countries.  On  the  Avay  thither 
the  hostile  forces  were  to  bo  driven  as  persistently  as  possible  back 
from  the  fertile  southern  provinces  into  the  narrower  tract  on  the 
north.  ]>ut,  above  all,  the  plan  was  based  on  the  resolve  to  tittack 
the  enemy  at  once,  wherever  found,  and  keep  the  (iernian  troops  so 
conqiact  that  a  superior  force  could  be  brought  into  the  field.’ 

Uut  ill  making  arrangements  to  supply  and  reinforce  the 
army  under  all  contingencies,  and  to  use  to  the  uttuost  the 
transporting  power  of  avaihible  railways,  the  phin  was 
worked  out  to  the  Last  detail. 

‘  The  orders  for  marching,  ;ind  travelling  by  rail  or  boat,  were  worki  d 
out  for  each  division  of  the  army,  together  with  the  most  minute 
ilirections  as  to  their  different  starting  points,  the  duration  of  the 
jouniev,  the  refreshment  sbitions,  and  places  of  destination  .  .  .  and 
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llms,  wlii-ii  war  was  doclaroel,  it  needed  only  tlic  royal  signature  to  set 
tlio  entire  niacliinc  in  motion  with  undisturbed  precision.  There  was 
nothing  to  he  changed  in  the  directions  previously  given.’ 


The  tlistiiictioii  is  important,  as  sliowing  the  limitations 
^  of  this  ‘  calcnl  auticipe  ’ — the  point  at  which  ‘  usinago  ’ 

must  oikI.  In  war  the  period  is  quickly  reached  when  ‘  our 
‘  will  clashes  with  the  independent  will  of  onr  opponent, 
‘  upon  which  limits  can  be  put  b}'  a  well-timed  and  deter- 
i  ‘  mined  initiative,  but  which  c:iu  only  be  overcome  by  actual 

‘  combat.’  * 

As  a  director  of  war.  Von  Moltke  has  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated.  To  some  of  his  countrymen  he  appears  the  Andrea 
!  del  Sarto  of  strategists.  In  the  judgement  of  (General 

j  Lewal  he  is  an  ‘  ingenieur  de  combats  plus  que  general  de 

‘  rarmee,’  and  he  will  pass  dowm  to  posterity  ‘  depourvu  du 
‘  prestige  et  du  nimbe  glorieux  qui  font  resplendir  le  front 
‘  des  grands  soldats.’  According  to  Mr.  O’Connor  Morris, 
his  operations  ‘  do  not  reveal  one  grand  strategic  conception, 
‘  and  are  characterised  by  several  grave  errors.  .  .  .  He 
‘  has  not  even  approached  the  height  of  Napoleon.  Wo  miss 
‘  originality  in  his  conceptions  of  war,’  Ac. 

The  latter  verdict  is  wholly  unjust,  and  the  reason  is,  i)er- 
haps,not  difficult  to  seek.  The  great  Chief  of  the  Staff  had  none 
of  the  dazzling  personality  of  Napoleon.  For  him  there  w'as  no 
bridge  of  Areola.  No  grandiloquent  manifestoes,  no  invoca¬ 
tions  of  glory,  no  appeals  to  avarice,!  no  allusions  to  ‘  the 
‘  sun  of  Austerlitz,’  or  the  forty  centuries  looking  down 
from  the  worn  summits  of  the  Pyramids,  ever  issued  from 
him  to  infect  an  army  with  the  fever  of  battle.  The 
theatrical  element  was  utterly  foreign  to  a  nature  which 
knew  not  ‘ ’Frcles’ vein.’  lietiring  to  a  fault.  Von  Moltke 
I  perfectly  understood  his  functions,  and  never  sought  to  pass 


Vou  ^loltko.  lu  tlio  rccvntly  publi.diod  pn'cis,  this  is  still  Curtlior 
oiiqihasiseil.  ‘  It  is  :i  dclusinii  to  liolicve  that  a  ])Iau  oC  war  m.ay  bn 
laid  down  for  a  long  jicriod  and  carried  out  in  detail.  The  fir.st 
collisicn  with  tlic  enemy’s  army  changes  the  situation  entirely,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  re.sult.  Some  things  decided  upon  will  become  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  others,  which  originally  .seemed  im])OHsiblo,  beconu!  ])ossible. 
All  that  the  leader  of  an  army  can  do  in  a  change  of  circumstances  is 
to  decide  for  the  best  for  an  unknown  period,  atid  carry  out  hi-s 
purpose  unllinchingly.’ 

‘  Je  veux  vous  conduire  dans  les  plus  Icrtilcs  jdaines  du  mondc. 
l)c  riches  ])rovinccs,  de  grandes  villes  seront  en  voire  pouvenr  ;  vous 
y  tronverez  honneur,  gloiie  et  riehe.sses.’  -  I’roelamation  in  171M)  to 
the  Army  of  Italy. 
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outside  tliPiii.  Ill  the  siuj^lo  person  of  Napoleon  centred 
the  f?lory  alike  of  the  stratejfic  stroke  and  the  well-ordered 
battle.  It  was  Voii  Moltke’s  nUe  to  move  armies  to  battles 
which  others  would  fight,  lie  was  ‘a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by 
^  Cicsar  and  give  directions,’  but  no  aspirant  to  Oiesar’s 
purple.  Napoleon’s  military  career  ended  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  ;  Von  jMoltke’s  first  Eni’oiiean  camiiaign  was  fought 
when  he  was  sixty-fonr.  For  twenty-one  years  Napoleon 
was  almost  continuonsly  at  war;  Von  Moltke’s  two  great 
campaigns  occupied  less  than  eleven  months.  There  was 
no  time  for  the  one  to  attain  the  personal  prestige  of  the 
other,  even  if,  yielding  to  the  tendency  of  the  age,  he  had 
made  self-advertisement  the  first  object  of  his  life.  Each 
created  an  empire — the  one  in  ,the  hopeless  attempt  to 
satisfy  his  personal  ambition,  the  other  in  single-hearted 
devotion  to  his  King  and  his  country.  The  military  genius 
of  the  two  men  cannot  bo  compared  without  first  stripping 
Napoleon  of  half  the  glamour — the  ‘nimbe  glorienx’-  — 
which  has  gathered  around  Ids  gri'at  name.  For  the  real 
question  is,  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
to  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  18(i(>  and  1870  Napoleon  could 
have  added  brillianc3%  No  such  reason  can  bo  alleged  ;  and 
it  is  possible  to  believe  that,  just  as  Von  Moltke  did  not 
possess  the  magnetic  qualities  required  to  create  and  lead 
to  conquest  the  impressionable  armies  of  the  Fii-st  liepublic, 
so  was  Napoleon  wanting  in  the  power  of  patient  labour, 
by  means  of  whicli  the  hosts  of  (Jermany  were  quietl)' 
organised  and  then  directed  to  victoiy. 

Mr.  O’Connor  Morris  brings  the  usual  charges  against  the 
strateg}'  of  the  180(5  campaign.  ‘All  the  apologies  that 
‘  have  been  made  on  this  subject  will  not  mislead  the 
‘  student  of  war.’  To  us  the  matter  presents  itself  in  a 
different  light,  llisks  have  to  be  run  in  war  to  attain  great 
ends ;  and  the  risks  of  Prussia  iu  1800  were  not  all  military, 
as  Bismarck  well  knew.  Von  Moltke,  iu  the  plan  of  invasion 
which  led  direct  to  the  victory  of  Kuniggriitz  and  the  swift 
overthrow  of  Austria,  staked  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Austrian  troops,  their  readiness  for  war, 
their  powers  of  movement,  and  the  character  of  their  com¬ 
manders.  lie  won  ;  and,  as  ho  has  himself  said,  ‘  Everything 
‘  iu  militaiy  histoiy  is  judged  by  results.’  Given  the  tele¬ 
graph,  this  ‘  faulty  ’  plan  appears  to  be  exactly  what  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  was  accustomed  to  stake  upon  his  adversaries’ 
slowness,  and  who,  as  Wurmser  complained,  was  in  the 
habit  of  ignoring  the  so-called  rules  of  war,  might  have 
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a<l()})to<l.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  Mr.  O’Coniior 
IMorris  would  have  held  his  hero  juslified,  even  worthy  of 
hijjh  praise,  in  a  similar  case.  Oeiieral  Lewal  rightly  dis¬ 
misses  the  criticism  which  has  been  expended  upon  the 
advance  into  Bohemia  : — 

‘Double  fauto  stratfgi(iuc,  out  cllt  ks  duciriiialres.  11s  so  .sent 
troiina's.  lav  coiiibiiiaison  so  trouvait  bonne  j)aice  (lu’clle  etait  eon- 
traire  it  toute  jaevision,  ct  ne  presentait  rien  d’iinprudent  puisejuc  lo 
pen  de  inobilite  dcs  Autricliiens  donnait  I’assurance  aux  Prussiens 
d’rirc  concontn's  avanl.  eux.’ 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  happened 
if  Napoleon  or  Turenne  had  been  ‘  in  the  pdace  of  the 
‘  Austrian  chief.’  Benedck  was  neither  a  Napmleon  nor  a 
Turenne,  and  Von  Moltke  was  not  only  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  had  gained  exceptional  insight  into  the  weak  p)oints 
of  the  Austrian  army  during  the  Danish  war.  Criticism  of 
this  class  is  of  little  value,  and  is  p>ermissible  only  when 
app)lied  to  both  of  two  commanders  wliom  it  is  intended  to 
compiare.  No  great  general  was  more  in  the  habit  of  taking 
liberties  with  opvponents,  whoso  capacity  ho  had  gauged, 
than  Napwloon. 

d’he  campaign  of  I8<‘d!  throvysa  strong  light  on  the  genius 
of  Von  IMoltke  as  a  director  vd' war,  and  on  the  working  of 
the  system  which  he  had  built  up>.  From  the  first  its  pvower 
was  manifest.  As  Captain  Spenser  Wilkinson  points  out, 
five  short  orders  from  the  King’s  headquarters  sufliced  to 
win  a  great  campaign,  and  in  the  decision  quickly  arrived  at 
in  the  Lion  Inn  at  Gitschin  on  July  2  Von  Moltke  showed 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander.  It  was  instantly 
realised  that  in  him  lay  something  far  beyond 

‘  .  .  .  the  bookish  tlieorick 
Wherein  the  toged  Consid  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he  .  . 

The  reticent,  studious  Chief  of  the  Staff  proved  himself  a 
great  soldier  in  the  field. 

July  d  was  to  have  been  a  day  of  rest  for  the  Frussian 
armies,  to  enable  careful  reconnaissances  to  be  made.  It 
was  believed  that  the  mass  of  the  Austrians  lay  on  the  left 
batde  of  the  Elbe,  the  flanks  resting  on  the  fortresses  of 
Josepihstadt  and  Kdniggriitz.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  2, 
however.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  discovered  the  enemy  in 
force  along  the  line  of  the  Bistritz  some  seven  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Elbe,  and  determined  to  attack  at  daybreak, 
sending  all  the  available  information  to  the  King’s  head- 
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quartiM’s  at  (Jitscliiii.  Witli  unoiTin^  instinct  Von  IVIoltko 
^n’aspcd  tlio  sitnation.  Tlio  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  inncli 
exhausted  with  severe  lighting  and  iieavy  inarelies,  w'as  near 
Kdnij^inhof,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  It  was  just  possible 
to  brill}'  this  army  up  in  time,  and,  if  this  were  done,  the 
result  Avas  assured. 

‘  Witli  a  “  Tliaiik  (!od !  ”  I  sprang  out  of  hed,’  wi  itcs  Von  Moltke,  ‘  and 
liastonod  to  tlio  King.  .  ,  .  Alter  I  liad  given  liiin  a  .short  account  of 
tlio  situation,  lie  doolnrt>d  Ids  oiitiro  (xuicurrcnco  in  my  proposal  to 
draw  all  throe  aniiies  together  for  a  hatllo  on  the  followin'.;'  day.  .  .  . 
The  whole  conversation  with  his  IMaje.sty  hardly  lasted  more  tlia’i  ten 
minutes,  and  there  was  no  one  else  [ireseiit.’ 

When  the  actors  of  iHdtJ  have  all  passed  :iway,  when  time 
has  lent  the  necessary  perspective  tind  swept  away  the  nuiny 
conditions  which  now  cloud  military  jud"ement,  Von  IMoltko’s 
campaipfu  will  be  rerrarded  as  rivalling  in  brilliancy  even  that 
of l7hG. 

We,  with  full  knowh'dge  at  our  disposal,  are  apt  to  accept 
the  (Treat  concentration  in  the  Palatinate  in  July  1870  as  a 
natural  and  obvious  measure — to  say,  Avith  Mr.  O’Connor 
Morris,  that  ‘  the  situation  dictated  the  plan.’  In  estimatiin^ 
the  military  ‘••enius  of  a.  director  of  Avar,  hoAvev'er,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  realise  his  position,  to  feel  the  A\'ei}(ht  of  his  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  to  appreciate  the  risk  as  it  privsented  itself  to 
him.  A  vig’orous  olfensive  AV’as  the  keynote  of  Von  Moltke’s 
stra, terry,  as  of  that  of  Napoleon.  Ilis  great  object  Avas  to 
place  superior  masses  of  troops  in  front  of  the  French 
armies  Avith  the  least  delay.  There  Avere  obvious  risks  in 
the  opening  move — risks  Avdiich  it  is  certain  Avei’e  fully 
realised  at  the  I’russian  headquarters.  If  the  French  pre¬ 
parations  laid  proved  a  little  more  advanced  than  Avas  ex¬ 
pected,  if  the  plan  Avhich  Napoleon  III.  adopted  had  been 
even  partially  feasible,  the  dangers  involved  in  this  concen¬ 
tration  almost  Avithin  striking  distance  of  the  enemy  are  evi¬ 
dent.  Yet  Von  Moltke  never  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He 
had  formed  a  true  estimate  of  the  situation,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  seventy  years,  his  self-reliance  enabled  him  to  conquer 
all  opposition  and  adhere  inexorably  to  his  plan.  The 
decision  exercised  a  determining  influence  upon  the  course 
of  the  campaign.  Original  or  not,  it  Avas  distinctly  a 
strategic  conception  of  the  first  class.  Napoleon,  at  his 
best,  could  have  devised  no  better  opening  move.  And  it 
Avas  due  to  the  years  of  patient  labour  of  the  Prussian  Ohief 
of  the  Staft'  that  the  military  feat,  Avhich,  if  it  contained 
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was  acconiplisliod.  The  early  battles  on  the  frontier — Weis- 
senberg,  Worth,  Spichereii — were  the  first-fruits  oE  the  rapid 
massing  of  men  in  the  ralatinate.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of 
them  as  undesigned  and  unpremeditated.  Such,  in  a  sense, 
must  generally  he  the  conflicts  arising  from  a  first  contact 
with  an  enemy;  and,  as  Colonel  Maurice  points  out,*  this 
improvisation  of  battles  is  ‘  an  almost  inevitable  conserpience 
‘  of  the  pi’csent  condition  of  armies.’  ^  Tactical  victory,’ 
writes  Von  Moltko  in  his  prefix,  ‘  rarely  fails  to  coincide 
‘  with  a  strategic  policy.  Success  in  battle  has  always  been 
‘  thankfully  accepted  and  turned  to  account.’  In  this  case 
the  ‘  strategic  policy  ’  was  directly  furthered,  for  MacMahon’s 
force  of  more  than  40,000  men  was  not  merely  defeated  at 
AV’oi'th,  hut  broken  up  into  a  mass  of  fugitives  who  could  not 
be  rallied  till  they  reached  Chalons,  and  never  recovered 
their  lost  inorol.  IMoroovoi',  those  frontier  battles  had  the 
I’esult  of  pai'tially  isolating  the  a)’my  of  Bazaine ;  while 
Sfeinmotz  and  Prince  Frederick.  Chai-los  pressed  forward 
across  the  V'^osges,  and  the  troops  of  the  (,’rown  Pi-ince 
])oured  thi-ough  the  Cap  of  Saverne. 

Von  Moltke’s  handling  of  the  ihree  armies  during  this 
period  was  characterised  by  an  admirable  combination  of 
vigour  and  caution.  The  problem  was  to  hold  the  French 
at  Metz,  to  interpose  a  large  force  between  them  and  Verdun 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  tlie 
armies  to  afford  each  other  effective  material  support.  On 
the  morning  of  tlie  1 1th,  it  became  clear  that  the  retreat 
from  IMetz  had  begun,  and  the  battle  of  Colombey-Nouilly, 
begun  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  by  the  advance-guard  of 
the  7th  Corps,  elfectually  delayed  the  movement  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  French  force.  ‘  The  advantages  of  victory,’ wrote 
Von  IMoltke  in  the  orders  issued  on  the  loth,  ‘can  only  ho 
‘  reaped  by  a  vigorous  offensive  movement  against  the  roads 
‘  loading  from  Metz  to  Verdun.’  This  movement  imme¬ 
diately  took  place,  and  the  orders  for  the  iGth  gave  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  generals  of  the  Second  Army  ‘  to  assume  a 
‘  vigorous  defensive  with  all  the  reserves  at  command.’ 
The  groat  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour  resulted,  in  which  the 
leading  troops  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  found  themselves 
opposed  to  the  greater  part  of  Bazaine’s  army.  German  re¬ 
inforcements  were  hurried  to  the  front,  and  the  fighting 
lasted  till  nightfall.  Tactically,  Mars-la-Tour  was  a  drawn 
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fight ;  strategically,  Von  Moltke’s  success  was  complete. 
Bazaine’s  retreat  Avas  axTested,  and  the  two  following  days 
sealed  the  fate  of  his  army.  Had  he  attacked  on  August  1 7, 
Avhen  part  of  the  Second  Army  was  still  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  he  might  apparently  have  secured  his  retreat 
to  Verdun.  Had  he,  on  the  18th,  struck  out  from  Metz  to 
the  south-east,  he  might  have  cut  the  communications  of 
the  (Germans.  It  is  easy  to  say  this;  hut  the  possibility 
turns  entirely  upon  the  state  of  organisation  of  the  French 
troops  and  their  transport,  after  the  sevei’e  fighting  and 
heavy  losses  of  the  Kith.  ‘  He  would  certainly  have  saved 
‘  himself  and  his  army,’  writes  Mr.  O’Connor  Morris.  Tn 
our  judgement  he  Avould  have  saved  neither ;  but  unques¬ 
tionably  the  movement  would  for  a  time  have  compromised 
the  German  arrangements  and  retarded  the  wave  of  invasion. 
Von  Moltke,  writing  seventeen  years  afterwards,  appears  to 
think  that  Bazaine  might  have  shaken  himself  clear  on  the 
I  (5th,  if  he  had  fought  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour  with  this 
object  in  view. 

‘  If  the  Marshal  had  been  resolved  to  proceed  [to  Verdun]  ho  would 
have  to  engage  and  get  rid  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him.  It  is  hard 
to  decide  from  a  purely  military  standpoint  Avhy  this  alternative  Avas 
not  taken.  There  was  hardly  a  don’ot  that  oidy  a  part,  and  probably 
oidy  a  small  part,  of  the  (ierman  arjuics  had  crossed  the  Moselle,  and 
the  French  were  decidedly  the  stronger  Avhen  in  the  course  of  the  day 
the  divisions  that  had  remained  in  Metz  ariivod.  But  it  seems  that 
the  Mar.shar.s  fir.st  object  Avas  not  to  be  forced  aAvay  from  Metz ; 
almost  his  entire  concern  Avas  for  the  left  Aving.  .  .  .  We  are  tempted 
to  fancy  that  political  reasons  alone  induced  IJazaiuc  thus  early  in  the 
game  to  attach  himself  to  Metz.’ 

The  17th  of  August  saw  the  French  taking  up  a  strong 
position  outsitle  of  Metz,  while  the  Second  and  jxart  of  the 
First  German  Armies  rapidly  closed  toAvards  them.  No 
respite  was  granted  by  Von  IVloltke,  and  on  the  18th  the 
French  Avere  attacked.  The  correctness  of  this  decision  is 
unquestioned ;  but  the  tactical  conduct  of  the  tremendous 
battle  of  Gravelotte-St.  Privat  has  evoked  the  criticism 
Avhich  Avill  probably  ahvays  be  forthcoming  in  the  case  of 
conflicts  occurring  under  such  circumstances,  and  involving 
such  great  masses  of  men.  Von  Moltke  himself  considered 
that  it  Avould  have  been  Aviser  to  have  deferred  the  onslaught 
of  the  Second  Army  Corps  till  the  19th.  ‘A  body  of  troops 
‘  still  completely  intact  might  have  been  of  great  A*alue  the 
‘  next  day ;  a  decisive  effect  could  hardly  be  pi’oduced  this 
‘  evening.’  He  frankly  accepted  the  responsibility  Avhich 
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lily  with  tho  t)hi(‘l'  of  tlu'  Slalf,  Ix'iii^  yircsonl,  for  not, 
stoppiiijf  such  a  iiiovoiiioiit.  llcyomt  this  liis  rcsponsiliilit y 
for  the  conduct  of  tho  lij^htiii;,'  of  Anj^ust  18  did  not  cxteinl. 

J>a/aino  w'as  now  chained  to  Metz,  which  must  ho  in¬ 
vested,  and  ‘  this  necessitated  a  complete  redistribution  ’  of 
the  (Jerinan  army,  drawn  up  under  many  dilUculties  by  Von 
Moltke  on  the  niolit  of  Gravelotte,  and  issued  next  morninJ,^ 
The  strategy  of  the  campaioti  was,  however,  about  to  take 
a  further  turn  wholly  heyoiid  the  limits  of  sill  ]>revision. 
The  French  troops  del'eated  in  Alsace  were  bein^  nd’ornu'd 
at  Chiilons,  whither  reinforcoim'nts  bad  been  oatbered. 
During  the  he:ivy  tiohtino  round  Metz,  touch  h;id  been  lost. 
Would  MaclVriihon,  when  the  result  of  tln^  liolitinf;  (>f 
August  18  was  known,  stand  at  Cdialons,  take  post  to  the 
north-east  of  Paris  to  threaten  the  flank  of  the  German 
advance,  or  fall  back  and  seek  to  cover  tho  capital  din'ctly'P 
On  the  night  of  Gravelotte,  Von  ^Foltke  thus  expressed  his 
view  of  tho  situation  : — 

‘Tlio  success  of  tlio  liist  few  days  renders  it  both  possllilc  and 
ex|)odionl  thiit,  the  troops  sboubl  liiive  sniiicieni,  rest,  to  recoup  llicin- 
selves  :i(t(r  tbeir  recent,  lossi's.  It  is  liirllier  necessary  tliiit  tlie 
arniies  slionid  iidviincc?  witli  such  speed  on  I’.iiis  as  to  be  in  snllieirnt 
streiifrlli  tn  ojipose  tlie  Freiieli  troops  now  in  course'  of  reliirni:il ion  at 
('l);‘dons.’ 

On  the  21st,  orders  were*  issutvl  to  the  army  of  the  Grown 
IVince,  which  was  to  lead  the  adviiuce,  supported  by  a 
yiortion  of  the  Second  Army,  Ltiter  information  was  to  the 
effect  that  Napoleon  III.,  with  a  large  force,  was  at  Ithcims. 
An  intercepted  letter  from  IMetz  expressed  tho  hopt;  that 
the  Chalons  army  would  come  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine ;  a 
telegram  from  London  stated  :  ‘  MacMahon’s  army  concen- 
‘  trated  at  liheims  .  .  .  MacMahon  is  trying  to  effect  a 
‘  junction  with  Bazaine.’  It  was  characteristic  of  Von  Moltke 
that  he  could  not  at  first  believe  that  his  opponents  were 
about  to  commit  an  error  so  fatal.  ‘  In  war,’  he  has  written, 

‘  probabilities  alone  have  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  and  the 
‘  probability,  as  a  rule,  is  that  the  enemy  will  adopt  the 
‘  most  correct  measures.’  Podbiclski,  to  whose  mind  the 
]iolitical  exigencies  of  the  tottering  Eminre  sufliced  to  account 
for  any  military  error,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  improbable  was  about  to  occur.  Tho  caution 
and  judgement  displayed  by  Von  Moltke  at  this  period  are 
altogether  admirable.  He  woidd  not  at  first  give  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  direction  to  the  advancing  armii's. 
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‘  oil  tlio  ground  of  ruinoura  tliiit  iniglit,  after  all,  j<rovo  unfonndoil. 
.  .  .  Many  diliiciillios  must  liavc  rosultei'  from  sncli  a  course;  llic 
arrangeinenls  lor  luinging  up  provisions  and  reserres  would  liave  to 
1)0  cancollod  an>l  purposoloss  niarclios  would  shako  tho  conlidonco  of 
tho  troops  in  their  conunandors.’ 

Thus  tho  lino  of  tulvanco  was  iiiorely  doflcctod  from 
C'hrilons  to  Kheiius,  and  the  cavalry  ‘  were  ordered  to 
‘  Buzaiicy  and  Vonziers,  where  a  lull  insight  into  the  sitna- 
‘  lion  might  ho  obtained.’  This  Wiis  not  all,  however,  for 
‘  Ihe  Chief  of  the  Stall',  on  Iho  same  day  |tho  2<»th|,  worked 
‘  out  a  Marsrlitcthlt’oo,  by  Avbich  the  three  corps  of  the  army 
■■  of  tho  Mouse,  together  with  the  two  nearest  bavarian 
‘  corps,  could  bo  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Damvilliers,  on 
‘  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  three  not  too  heavy  marcb- 
‘  ing  days.’  Tho  reports  wex'o  confirmed  ;  the  cavalry  found 
the  enemy  in  force,  and  tho  mass  of  the  army  of  the  Crown 
IVince  was  at  once  swung  round  to  the  north.*  The  Germans 
were  advancing  echeloned  left  in  front,  and  tho  great  move¬ 
ment  thus  permitted  their  long  transport  trains  to  follow 
without  entanglement.  ‘  C?e  inonveinent  est  incontestable- 
‘  ment  tres  bean,’  writes  General  Lewal ;  and  the  annals  of 
strategy  I’ocord  nothing  finer.  The  calastrophe  of  Sedan 
ivas  greafiT  fhan  that  of  Him  ;  Von  ^loHke’s  generalship 
reached  the  level  of  that  of  Napoleon.  The  last  real  hope 
remaining  to  France  now  lay  in  the  jtossibilify  that  Hazaiiie 
might  be  able  to  break  through  the  iron  circle  with  which 
Metz  was  quickly  girt. 

The  causes  of  tlie  inherent  weakness  in  the  field  of  the 
armed  levies  with  which  the  llepublic  sought  to  replace 
the  imprisoned  armies  have  been  exactly  defined  by  Von 
Moltke :  — 

‘  Such  forces,  animated  by  a  .Hj)irit  of  enthusiastic  patriotism,  would 
offer  a  protracted  resistance  if  put  in  motion  by  a  strong  will ;  ’  but  the 
civilian  War  IMinister  ‘did  not  dare  to  let  the  command  from  out  of 
bis  bands.  In  such  a  republic,  a  victorious  general  at  the  bead  of  au 
army  would  soon  become  dictiitor  in  bis  stead.  .  .  .  With  rare  strength 
of  will  and  immovable  fixity  of  purpo.se,  Gambetta  wa.s  able  to  arm 
the  whole  pojmlation  of  the  country,  but  not  to  direct  the  mas.ses  thus 
foi'iiied  according  to  one  harmonious  jilan.  Without  giving  them  time 
to  acquire  the  cohesion  of  troops  fit  for  the  field,  and  before  they  were 
completely  equipped,  be  flung  them,  without  regard  for  conseipiences 
and  without  any  general  plan,  against  an  enemy  beflire  whose  superior 
leadersbii)  all  their  gallantry  and  devotion  were  in  vain,  lie  prolonged 

*  The  London  telegram  made  no  diU'erence  of  any  kind,  as  Colonel 
Maurice  njipears  to  suj'pose. 
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the  struggle  iit.  the  cost  of  groat  saorilicoH  on  holli  sides,  without  in  any 
way  turning  tlio  tide  of  fortune  in  favour  of  France.’ 

But,  it  must  be  tulded,  these  raw  levies  at  least  retleeined 
the  honour  of  a  great  nation,  and  proved  to  the  world  that 
its  natural  capacity  for  war  had  not  been  destroyed  h}’’  an 
artificial  form  of  government  and  a  false  military  system. 

Although  strategy,  in  its  higher  aspects,  was  not  called 
into  play  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  the  genius  of 
Von  Moltke,  his  patience,  caution,  and  I’cadiness  of  resoiirce, 
were  amply  illustrated.  The  single  cool  brain,  for  the  want 
of  which  (jamhetta’s  hapless  levies  were  expended  in  dis¬ 
jointed  eftbrts,  continued  to  guide  the  German  armies.  The 
fall  of  Soissons  gave  one  through  railway  route  to  Paris ; 
that  of  Meziercs,  on  January  1,  opened  another.  The  sur¬ 
render  of  Bazaine,  at  the  end  of  October,  freed  troops  whicli 
were  instantly  sent,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  support  of 
Von  der  Tann,  compelled  to  abamlon  Orleans  in  face  of  the 
great  superiority  of  numbers  wielded  by  D’Aurelh*.  The  co- 
op(M-ation  with  Faidherbe  and  Bourbaki,  which  (diaiizy, 
‘the  neai’ost  and  most  dangerous’  of  the  oppoinuits  of 
Prince  Frederick  Oharles,  hoped  for,  was  frustrated  by  tlui 
a<lva.nce  of  the  Second  Army  Oorps  on  Le  Mans.  Faidherbe 
hailed  to  relieve  Peronne,  and  was  defeated  by^  Von  Ooeben 
at  St.  (Quentin.  The  approach  of  Manteuftel,  despatched  to 
the  support  of  Von  Werder  before  Belfort,  determined  the 
retreat  of  Bourbaki,  who  was  soon  afterwards  driven  across 
the  Swiss  frontier.  ‘Thus,’  states  Von  Moltke,  ‘two  French 
‘  armies  were  prisoners  in  Germany,  a  third  was  loclced  aip 
‘  in  the  capital,  and  a  fourth  was  disarmed  and  on  foreign 
‘  territory.’  With  the  fall  of  Paris,  at  the  end  of  January, 
all  further  resistance  was  hopeless. 

Any  careful  study  of  the  way  in  which  Von  Moltke,  during 
a  long  and  anxious  period,  maintained  a  linn  grip  upon  the 
French  capital  and  inanccuvred  subordinate  armies  over  a 
great  part  of  France,  serves  to  reveal  his  sterling  cpialities 
as  a  director  of  war.  Throughout  this  period  he  retained  a 
complete  hold  of  the  entire  situation.  lie  knew  exactly 
when  to  strike,  how  much  to  demand  of  the  troops,  and  how 
far  his  enemies  were  to  be  respected.  Never  once  thrown 
off  his  guard,  never  tempted  to  undeiTate  his  opponents,  he 
showed  the  perfect  balance  of  judgement  which  is  unques¬ 
tionably  genius.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  was  strategy 
in  its  higher  aspects ;  but  there  Avere  sufficient  chances  of 
error,  and  a  mind  less  great,  a  nature  less  patiently  careful. 
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I  would  liiivo  boon  carried  away  by  the  tremendous  successes 

obtained  against  the  regular  armies  of  France.  It  is  the 
completeness  of  the  genius  of  the  man  which  fifty  years 
j  hence  will  impress  the  military  student. 

In  the  diary  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  there  are  stray 
notes  which  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the  sh’ength  and 
decision  of  Von  Moltke’s  character.  On  August  20,  after 
the  great  battles  round  Metz,  we  read  of  ‘  Moltke  quite  cool 
‘  and  clear  as  ever ;  determined  to  inarch  on  Paris  ;  Bis- 
‘  marck  moderate  and  by  no  means  sanguine.’  November  23, 
by  which  date  the  activity  of  the  Frencli  army  of  the  Loire 
was  assuming  great  developement,  is  referred  to  as  ‘a 
‘  moment  of  exciting  combinations.  Moltke  explains  the 
‘  entire  situation  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  modera- 
f  ‘  tion  ;  has  always  considered  and  calculated  everything,  and 

I  ‘  constantly  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head ;  but  Boon’s 

‘  shoulder-shrugs  and  spitting,  and  Podbielski’s  Olympian 
‘  assurance  often  influence  the  King.’  On  January  15,  Von 
Werder  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Belfort,  ‘  Moltke  read  this  out,  and  added  with  icy 
and  imperturbable  calm,  “  Your  Majesty  will  doubtless  permit 
‘  “  me  to  inform  General  von  Werder  that  ho  has  simply  to 
‘  “  remain  where  he  is  and  beat  the  enemy  where  he  finds 
j  ‘  “  him  ?”....  Moltke  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  all 

‘  praise.  Within  a  secoiul  he  had  settled  the  whole  affair.’ 

Such  glimpses  show  the  great  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  an  un¬ 
mistakable  light. 

In  the  important  appendix  to  his  prects  of  the  campaign 
Von  Moltke  disposes  of  several  fictions.  There  was  no  a[)- 
[»roach  to  panic  at  Versailles,  as  has  been  stated.  ‘  Ver- 
^  ‘  sallies  w'as  protected  by  four  army  corps;  to  evacuate  the 

‘  place  never  entered  into  anyone’s  head.’  As  for  councils 
of  war  at  the  German  headquarters,  ‘  I  can  certify  that, 
‘  neither  in  180(1  nor  1870-1  was  a  council  of  war  ever  held.’ 
Tlie  working  of  the  heart  of  fhe  Genuiin  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  field  is  simply  described. 

'  ‘  Exccjit  on  marcliing.'ind  lighting  days,  a  report  was  regularly  made 

1  to  his  Majesty  at  10  a.m  ,  when  I,  accompanied  by  the  (piarterina.ster- 

j  general,  had  to  take  over  the  reports  and  news  received,  and  to  make 

'  now  proposals  based  upon  them.  The  cliief  of  the  inilitiiry  cabinet  and 

;  the  war  minister  were  ])rcsent,  and  at  Versailles,  while  the  headquarters 


of  the  Third  Army  were  there,  the  Crown  Prince  also;  but  only  as 
listeners,  'flic  King  occasionally  demanded  from  them  inl()rmation  as  to 
one  matter  or  another;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  askfsl  their 
advice  ujion  the  operaliims,  or  my  inopohalfc  relating  to  them.  The 
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latter,  wliicli  I  liad  always  iliscussod  proviuiisly  wiili  my  olfieers,  were 
subjected  by  liis  Arajosty  to  a  must  tliorough  personal  investigation,  lie 
pointed  out  witli  military  insight  and  always  correct  appreciation  all  the 
obstacles  of  the  situation  whicli  might  impede  the  execution  of  the 
measures;  but,  since  in  war  every  step  involves  danger,  the  i)ropusiils 
in  the  end  were  invariably  adopted.’ 

It  is  a  picture  of  ideal  simplicity  of  higher  administration, 
practicable  only  in  the  case  of  an  army  perfectly  organised 
for  war  and  possessing  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  whose  genius 
demanded  and  obtaineel  fullest  confidence. 

Von  Moltke  as  a  strategist  will  always  suffer  in  comparison 
with  Napoleon,  by  reason  of  the  far  fewer  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  power  which  his  ciireer  afforded.  It  may  bo 
said  that  a  single  proof  of  genius  should  sufliee  to  fix  the 
true  place  of  a  name  in  the  roll  of  fame.  Mankind  as  a 
whole  will,  however,  always  be  imposed  upon  by  magnitude, 
and  achievements  will  inevitably  impress  in  proportion  to 
their  number.  Gray  made  less  mark  than  poets  who  never 
approached  the  level  of  his  elegy.  Military  history  shows 
no  more  striking  achievements  than  Von  Moltke’s  two  cam¬ 
paigns.  By  these  campaigns  w'e  must  judge  him,  and  while 
it  will  be  recognised  that  his  genius  was  not  proved  by 
adversity",  that  he  w"as  never  called  upon  to  act  under 
circumstances  such  as  beset  Napoleon  in  ISld,  the  military 
critic  of  the  future,  tupiipped  with  that  sense  of  proportion 
which  time  alone  can  impart,  will  claim  for  the  ‘grand 
‘  silencieux  ’  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  captains  of 
war.  For,  it  will  be  asked,  could  Napoleon,  or  Turenne,  who, 
said  Napoleon,  ‘  was  the  only  one  of  us  all  who  constantly 
improved  in  the  management  of  his  campaigns  as  he 
advanced  in  years,’  have  done  better P  Would  either  have 
done  quite  so  well? 

The  German  army  and  nation  ow"o  to  Von  Moltke  much 
more  than  the  successful  conduct  of  campaigns,  lie  built 
up  a  great  system  of  administi’ation  suited  to  the  needs  of 
modern  war.  He  raised  organisation  to  a  level  previously 
iiiiapproached,  and  reduced  its  principles  to  a  science.  To 
fhe  student  of  military  art  in  its  broadest  aspects  he  has 
taught  more  than  Napoleon,  for  he  has  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  that  minute  study"  of  detail  which  Najwleon 
had  no  time  to  undertake.  The  armies  which  Von  Moltke 
directed  w’(>re  by  his  own  care  and  labour  prepared  for  war 
ill  a  sense  which  Napoleon  had  not  grasped;  ami,  it  may 
fiiirly  be  added,  the  conditions  under  which  the  former  was 
called  upon  to  take  the  field  involvcel  a  plunge  into  the 
unknown. 
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All  iinny  is  a  delicate  orgaiiisin.  Tlio  spirit  which  aiii- 
inatcs  it  is  capable  of  assuming  many  forms,  and  that  spirit 
may  bo  inspired  by  the  life  and  example  of  few  individuals. 
Personal  ambition,  flattery,  greed  of  power  and  of  wealth, 
were  the  main  motives  supplied  by  Napoleon,  whose  ‘  marshals 
‘  and  generals,  it  is  to  be  feared,  set  a  bad  example  to  their 
‘  subordinates.  They  grew  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  inha- 
‘  bitants  of  the  lands  they  occupied,  and  wei’e  often  paid 
‘  heavy  sums  for  issuing  orders  against  plundering  ...  or 
‘  for  exempting  towns  from  requisitions  or  occupation.’ 
Perthier  with  emoluments  amounting  to  about  55,000/.  a 
year,  Davoust  with  :{7,O0i»/.,  serve  to  illustrate  the  seamy 
side  of  a  system  which  is  justly  described  as  ‘  resting  on  no 
‘  secure  moral  basis.’  *  In  strongest  contrast  is  the  simple, 
earnest  life  of  the  groat  German  Field-Marshal,  in  which 
personal  aims,  self-assertion,  and  vanity  found  no  place. 
‘  I  have  a  hatred  of  all  fulsome  praise,’  ho  wrote  after 
returning  from  victory  in  Bohemia.  ‘  It  completely  upsets 
‘  me  for  the  whole  day.  .  .  In  this  campaign  I  only  did  my 
‘  duty ;  my  comrades  did  theirs  too.’  ‘  Duty,  honour,  and 
‘  the  Fatherland  ’  were  the  Avatchwords  of  his  long  and 
laborious  life.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  effect  of 
such  an  example  upon  an  army,  which  is  quick  to  catch 
the  tone  of  its  leaders. 

Von  Moltke  has  left  the  memory  of  an  unsullied  life,  in 
which  nothing  small  or  mean  found  a  resting-place,  and  to 
which  petty  jealousy  was  unknown.  Gontented  to  labour 
for  long  years  without  recompen.se  or  recognition,  the  most 
da/./ling  successes  took  away  none  of  the  simplicity  of  his 
character  and  aims.  Duty,  fulfilled  witli  rare  conscientious¬ 
ness,  sufficed  for  his  ambitions.  He  has  left  a  great  example 
to  soldiers  for  all  time,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  noblest  of 
his  claims  to  lasting  distinction. 

*  ‘  Interior  Economy  of  Napoleon’s  Annies,’  by  C:qit:iin  E.  8.  May, 
li.A.,  ‘  United  Slates  Magazine,’  November  fS'JO. 
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Art.  X. — llansnnVs  VarJiumeutary  Dehales,  188G-18G1. 

^Phe  twelfth  Parliaiucnt  of  Queen  Victoria  was  elected  in 
^  the  month  of  July  188G.  It  came  into  existence 
unexpectedly,  owing  to  the  sudden  demise  of  its  predecessor  ; 
and  so  strange  and  unexampled  were  the  political  conditions 
which  surrounded  its  birth  that  few  would  have  been  bold 
enough,  either  at  that  date,  or,  indeed,  for  some  time  after- 
wai’ds,  to  pi’ophesy  for  the  infant  Parliament  a  long  life  or  a 
successful  career. 

Lord  Salisbury,  as  a  result  of  the  General  Election, 
became  for  a  second  time  Prime  Minister — the  head  of  a 
Ministry  composed  exclusively  of  Conservatives ;  yet  he  was 
unable  to  count  upon  the  support  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  more  than  320  members  of  his  pai'ty  out  of  the  G70 
members  of  which  that  House  was  composed.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
followers  were  embittered  by  the  defeat  they  had  sustained 
at  the  polls.  They  were  without  the  consolation  which 
remained  to  Francis  I.  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
for  their  leaders  had  sacrificed  everything  without  exception — • 
political  principle,  consistency,  the  good  name  of  their  party — 
in  order  to  wi)i.  And  they  had  lost.  Perhaps,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  minority,  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  sense  of  discredit  no  loss  than  of  defeat, 
shonld  have  turned  still  further  aside  from  the  honoured 
precedents  of  British  politics  and  have  closely  allied  itself 
with  men  who  were  not  merely  Home  Rulers,  but  who  had 
banded  together  to  render  the  law  itself  powerless,  and  to 
prove  the  incapacity  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  by  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  doubtless,  the  power  to 
restrain,  with  a  word  of  honest  remonstrance  spoken  in 
idain  language,  the  excesses  of  many  of  his  followers.  These 
gentlemen  were  denonneing  tin'  conduct  of  every  judge, 
magistrate,  and  policeman  who  upheld  the  law  in  rreland  ; 
they  were  justifying  or  palliating  the  Plan  of  Campaign ; 
they  were  aiding  and  abetting  the  policy  of  Parliamentary 
obstruction.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  speak  that  word. 
Indeed,  if  the  responsibility  of  leadership  involves  the  duty 
of  restraining  as  w'cll  as  of  guiding  the  zeal  of  those  who 
are  called  his  followers,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  considered 
to  have  long  thrown  down  the  reiiis. 

But  the  late  Prime  IVIinister,  whether  lu'  ieslraincd  his 
party  or  whether,  in  the  sense  of  dcterniiniiig'  its  [lolicy,  he 
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even  really  led  it,  reinaiaed  a  "rout  power  with  laro;e  masses 
of  his  conntryaien.  They  believed  in  his  sincerity.  They 
did  not  understand  his  policy — which,  indeed,  warned  by  the 
fate  of  his  Home  Rule  Bill,  that  cautious  statesman  took 
j^reat  pains  not  to  reveal  to  them.  The  very  existence  of 
the  Home  Rule  party  mif^lit  be  endangered  if  a  premature 
explanation  wei'o  given  of  what  Homo  Rule  meant !  Home 
Rule  meant  justice  to  Ireland.  That  was  enough  for  the 
public  to  know ;  and,  therefore,  all  who  wore  in  favour  of 
justice  as  against  injustice  and  tyranny  were  invited  to  rally 
round  the  standard  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  use  of  a  phrase, 
to  which  no  definite  meaning  was  attached,  did  well  enough 
for  many  constituencies  whore  there  was  little  political 
enlightenment  or  independence  of  judgement.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  country  was  revolted  ;  but  what  is  that  to  the 
party  whip  or  party  organisers  if  votes  are  on  his  side  ?  The 
Opposition  leaders  were  confident  that  Lord  Salisbury’s 
IVIinistry  could  not  stand,  and  there  were  many  calmer  and 
less  interested  men  who  unwillingly  took  the  same  view  of 
the  situation.  The  key  of  the  position  was  held  by  the 
Liberal  Unionists.  If  these  seventy  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Conservative  d20  were  able  to  work 
harmoniously  together  for  the  same  ends,  the  Ministry  and 
Parliament  might  yet  accomplish  great  things  for  the 
nation.  But  the  possibility  of  this  was  just  what  men 
doubted.  It  was  u])on  their  disbelief  in  the  continuance  of 
this  harmony  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  had  built 
their  hopes.  They  knew  the  strength  of  party  feeling. 
They  knew  that  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Henry  .lames,  had  all  fheir  lives  been 
strong  party  men,  who  had  fought  to  the  uttermost  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the  party  which  sat 
opposite  them.  To  break  politically  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
must  have  been  to  these  statesmen,  to  Lord  Selborne  and 
to  many  others — 

‘  Souls  that  luul  toiled  and  wrought  and  thought  with  him’ — 

a  most  painful  duty.  Amongst  their  followers  there  was, 
moreover,  hardly  one  who  had  not  in  the  past  fought  and 
won  battles  for  the  Liberal  i^arty,  and  who  personally  had 
not  everything  to  hope  from  its  speedy  reunion  upon  sound 
Liberal  principles.  Liberal  Unionists  would  not,  indeed, 
under  any  circumstances,  or  for  any  object  however  dear  to 
them,  allow  the  splitting  up  into  fragments  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  supreme  Parliament  or  of  the  authority  of 
voii.  cr.xxiv.  NO.  ccciiVi.  p  p 
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ilie  executive  Oovornniont  of  its  clioice.  A  single  supreme 
I’iirliameiit  ami  executive  are  essential  to  tlie  unity  of  tlie 
nation.  There  were,  however,  amongst  Mr.  Oladstone’s 
colleagues,  men  wliosc  language  implied  at  all  events  some 
iiiwai’d  leaniii'^s  towards  the  principles  of  Unionism,  which 
before  1886  they  had  held,  and  whoso  language,  however 
irreconcilable  with  their  supjiort  of  the  Home  llule  Bill  of 
1886,  afforded  the  hope  that  they  would  never  again  make 
themselves  responsible  for  a  measure  which  would  be  a 
halfway  house  to  complete  separation.  If  this  were  so, 
there  would  come  about  a  drawing  together  of  Liberal 
Unionists  and  the  less  extreme  of  the  Home  llule  followers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  So  it  seemed  to  many  at  the  time  when 
the  I’arliameiit  of  1886  assembled  at  Westminster. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  Avas  a  novel  experiment  which 
was  about  to  be  tried.  Previous  history  gave  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  men’s  hopes  of  the  solidarity  and  continuance  of 
the  Unionist  Alliance.  Its  duration  and  its  success  depended 
mainly  upon  three  conditions  :  The  steadfastness  of  Liberal 
Unionists,  the  behaviour  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Conservative  Ministry.  It  is  clear  that  the 
alliance  of  Libei'als  and  Conservatives  w'ould  be  greatly 
weakened  if  Liberal  Unionists  ^vavered  as  to  their  main 
principle  or  if  Gladstouians  so  conducted  their  opposition  as 
to  gain  general  respect  and  confidence ;  or,  again,  if  the 
Conservatives  showed  themselves  to  be  Tories  of  the  old 
school,  fearing  to  advance  with  the  times,  and  jealous  to 
prevent  the  inevitable  advance  of  democracy. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  answer  that  events  have  given 
on  these  all-important  questions  that  the  Unionist  Alliance 
has  proved  so  eminently  successful ;  and  that  the  Ministry 
and  Parliament,  which  commenced  their  career  in  the  midst 
of  such  great  difficulties,  stand  out  in  the  very  front  rank  as 
nmongst  the  most  successful  of  the  Queen’s  reign. 

The  last  five  year’s  have  been  year’s  of  trial.  How  have 
our  political  parties,  how  have  orrr  leading  statesmen,  stood 
the  test  ?  We  have  already  referred  to  the  irresponsible  and 
regrettable  conduct  to  which  a  beateir  Opposition,  in  the 
bitterness  of  its  spirit,  had  recourse.  It  seemed  for  a  time 
to  be  their  purpose  to  dernonstiate  that  Gladstoirianism  and 
Partrellism,  in  the  ends  proposed  and  the  means  to  be 
employed,  were  identical.  Mr.  Parnell  becairte  for  more  than 
four  years  the  hero  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  second  only  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  The  Eighty  Club  gave  him  a  dinner. 
IMr.  Gladstone  entertained  him  at  llawarden.  Edinburgh 
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voted  liim  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Yet  Mr.  Parnell  was  the 
same  iiidividtial  and  was  proTiiotin*'  idontieally  the  same 
policy  as  when  Mr.  (.Jladstono  had  pnt  him  in  prison,  and 
when  Sir  William  llarconrtwas  denonnein"  the  doctrines  of 
the  Land  Leagno  as  doctrines  of  assassination  and  of  treason. 
After  January  1880  and  before  November  1890  no  true 
(Jladstonian  would  tolerate  a  doubt  thrown  upon  the 
absolute  trustworthiness  of  the  member  for  Cork !  If  he 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  were  at  issue  upon  a  plain  qiiestion  of 
fact,  it  was  not  the  former  who  had  taken  liberties  with  the 
truth  !  Oiily  the  most  bigoted  Unionist  would  hesitate  to 
entrust  the  destinies  of  Ireland  to  so  enlightened,  so  moderate, 
and  so  high-minded  a  slatesinan!  The  Act  of  Union  of  1801 
was  but  paper,  and  who  could  base  a  United  Kingdom  on  so 
fragile  a  foundation  With  Mr.  Gladstone  iir  power  in 
Downing  Street,  and  Mr.  Parnell  in  power  in  Dublin,  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Irelanel  was  to  become  anel 
to  remain  a  ‘  union  of  hearts  ’ — a  union  founded  on  a  rock 
which  no  future  storms  could  shako  and  no  lapse  of  tiim^ 
decay  !  tVe  are  not  caricaturing,  we  are  recording  the  soi  t 
of  stuff  which  did  duty  on  Gladstonian  platforms  during  the 
years  that  elapsed  bi'tween  Mr.  Gladstone’s  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  Irish  policy  and  the  breach  of  November  last 
between  the  two  Home  liule  leaders.  Their  baleful  alliance 
is  now  at  an  end.  May  the  humiliating  retrospect  serve  a^ 
a  warning  to  party  loaders  against  co-operating  with  political 
agitators  whose  real  objects  patriotic  and  responsible 
statesmen  must  condemn,  and  whoso  methods  of  promoting 
them  are  repugnant  to  good  citizens  and  to  honest  men ! 

The  private  life  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  our  affair.  It  is  the 
recollection  of  his  public  action,  of  his  political  methods — 
known  to  all  men  whom  party  zeal  has  not  blinded,  known 
and  denounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  them¬ 
selves — that  creates  a  kind  of  wondering  disgust  at  recent 
Gladstonian  adulation  of  the  powerful  master  of  many  votes. 
The  tale  told  in  the  Divorce  Court  was  a  bad  one.  For 
years  before  the  disclosures  of  last  November  the  substance 
of  that  story  had  boon  no  secret  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  So  long  as  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Parnell’s 
alliance  was  of  importance,  no  honour  was  too  gi'cat,  no 
laudation  too  excessive,  to  be  bestowed  by  a  great 
English  party  upon  its  powerful  ally.  The  Irish  people — 
supposing,  that  is,  that  the  Irish  Home  Rule  members  are 
entitled  to  speak  on  its  behalf — unanimously  declared  that 
the  disclosures  of  the  Divorce  Court  were  no  hindrance  to  its 
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steiulfiist  allogianco  to  the  true  loader  of  the  Irish  race. 
With  Mr.  Ilealy  ‘  INIr.  Parnell  was  less  a  man  than  an 
‘  institution.’  Messrs.  Dillon  aiKlUMIrieu  telegra])hetl  from 
America  tlieir  steadfast  determination  to  stand  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  ‘  whose  statesmanship  and  matchless  qualities  as 
‘  leader  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  cause.’  At  last, 
however,  the  line  had  been  overstepped,  and  the  consciences 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Englisli  followers,  after  a  prolonged 
shiniber,  were  beginning  to  awake.  Liberal  electors  in  every 
part  of  the  coiintry  Avcrc  loudly  asserting  themselves  upon  a 
jnatter  the  right  or  wrong  of  which  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  sophistry  to  confuse.  The  position  of  English 
Home  Eulers  was,  in  its  party  aspect,  an  extremely  difficult 
one.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  his  line,  and  his  late  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  described  it  at  the  time  witli 
accuracy  and  with  a  fraidiiiess  which  did  him  credit. 
‘  It  was  not,’  he  said,  in  a  speech  on  December  0,  18!)0, 
*  until  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  the  rising  overwhelming  tide  of 
‘  public  opinion  that  he  felt  bound,  in  the  interests  of  the 
‘  party  he  led,  to  convey  to  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people 
‘  that  his  continued  leadership  would  have  a  chilling  effect 
‘  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  many  staunch  friends.’  In  short, 
the  Gladstone-Parnell  alliance  was  at  an  end.  Why?  For 
the  simple  reason  that  English  public  opinion  and  Irish 
piiblic  opinion  were  at  issue.  And  at  issue  about  what  ?  As 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  I’arliamenfary  party.  Or,  if 
Irish  members  prefer  the  grander  phrase,  the  leadership  of 
the  Irish  race.  Rut  surely  this  was  especially  ‘  an  Irish 
‘  affair.’  The  Irishman  whom  the  Irish  people  thought  the 
fittest  to  be  the  Irish  chief  the  English  people  did  not  tliink 
good  enough  to  bo  their  own  ally !  And  it  was  the  Englisli 
Home  Rule  leader  who  thus  became  the  instrument  of 
driving  into  the  minds  of  men  one  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Unionist  party — the  impossibility  of  confining  to  its  own 
island  the  great  public  opinion  of  either  England  or  Ireland. 
The  age  has  long  gone  by  for  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  to 
limit  their  interests  and  influence  by  the  Irish  Channel.  It 
is  the  public  opinion  of  the  v^hoh  United  Kingdom  which, 
as  to  all  matters  of  general  interest,  must  prevail  over  the 
whole  kingdom  and  every  part  of  it.  That  opinion  it  is  the 
business  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  to  make  known  ; 
the  Government  of  that  opinion  is  the  Government  to  which 
alike  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  even  the  proud  heart 
of  gallant  little  Wales  must  perforce  bow. 

Unionists  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the  struggle 
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betwoeu  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell.  For  the  party 
purposes  of  the  moment  it  is  possible  that  the  success  of 
the  latter  might  have  been  rather  beneficial  than  other¬ 
wise  to  Unionists.  But  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Union¬ 
ism  was,  in  fact,  deeply  involved  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  With  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Parnell  would  in¬ 
evitably  go — for  the  time,  at  all  events — we  trust  for  ever 
— the  independence  of  the  Irish  Paidiamentary  party.  The 
claim  to  act  on  behalf  of  a  separate  nationality,  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  English  and  Scottish  parties,  to  turn  the  balance 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  with  exclusive  regard  to 
their  own  ends  or  to  the  orders  of  their  chief,  and  with 
absolute  indifference  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Empire, 
was  a  claim  which  j\lr.  Parnell  had  done  much  to  make 
good.  In  1881,  when  Mi’.  Gladstone  wished  to  prolong 
‘  coercion,’  and  the  Conservatives  were  ready  to  abandon  it, 
Mr.  Parnell  replaced  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  by  Lord  Salisbui’}’.  In 
188G,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  his  Home  Rule  polic}', 
Mr.  Parnell  restored  him  to  power.  In  the  first  case  the 
spirit  duties,  in  the  latter  case  ‘  three  acres  and  a  cow,’ 
were  made  the  occasions  or  pretexts  for  the  cliange  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Both  in  1881  and  188(5  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
IMinistry  or  of  the  Opposition  was,  if  not  the  iimnediate 
cause,  at  least  the  operative  cause  of  the  transformation 
that  occurn'd.  It  was  the  independent  action  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  in  188(5  that  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  situation,  and  took  from  him,  during  the  present 
Parliament,  the  power  of  playing  off  the  one  party  against 
the  other.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  victory  over  Mr.  Parnell  appears, 
at  the  present  time,  to  be  complete.  Mr.  Parnell’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  necessarily  stand  in  a  very 
different  position  from  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Parnell  during 
recent  years.  lie  will  not  be  independent,  for  he  will  owe 
as  niucli  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  IVlr.  Gladstone  to  him.  His 
position  has  been  created  by  the  action  of  the  English 
leader.  If  the  latter,  in  deference  to  English  opinion,  could 
turn  out  Mr.  Parnell,  what  security  of  tenun'  can  there  be 
for  any  jiossible  successor':^ 

The  remarkable  ascendency  of  ]\lr.  Gladstone  over  the 
minds  of  men  was  never  exercised  more  beneficially  than 
when  he  induced  his  own  followers,  and  even  Mr.  Parnell’s 
fellow-countrymen,  to  throw  over  the  Irish  chief.  Glad- 
stonian  politicians.  Home  Rule  priests,  the  great  majority 
even  of  the  Parnellite  puppets,  at  once  obeyed  Mr.  Gladstom’, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  denouncing  the  man  before 
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■whom  they  hud  lately  grovelled.  The  exhibition  was  not 
edifying ;  but  the  result,  we  rejwat,  has  been  beneficial  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  country ;  for  the  sejiarate  action 
of  the  Irish  party,  outside  and  beyond  the  inliuence  of  the 
great  party  divisions  by  which  British  opinion  is  divided, 
has  received  a  blow  from  which  it  will  not  recover  for  a 
generation.  The  fall  of  the  Irish  leader  was  rapid.  First 
of  all,  the  knowledge  of  his  private  chai’acter  ‘  chilled  the 
‘  enthusiasm  ’  of  Gladstonian  electors ;  then  Mr.  Gladstone 
renounced  him  as  an  ally ;  and,  forthwith,  the  whole  party 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  set  themselves  to  demon¬ 
strate,  with  unanswerable  force,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
trust  Mr.  Parnell !  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  how 
personal  to  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  power  of  the  Parnellite 
party.  Without  him  it  was  ready  at  once  to  give  up  the 
whip-hand  of  the  position.  For  Gladstonian  pui-poses  it 
was  an  immense  gain  to  transform  some  fifty  Parnellite 
members  into  an  equal  number  of  more  or  less  faithful 
Gladstonians ;  but  it  was  death  to  the  Parnellite  policy  of 
the  last  fifteen  years — viz.  of  using  the  Irish  nationality  as 
a  power  independent  of  English  parties,  and,  by  balancing 
the  latter  one  against  the  other,  to  control  the  game. 

The  long  experience  of  English  history  proves  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  Parliament  to  become  divided  into  two  political 
divisions.  That,  it  cmi  hardly  bo  doubted,  is  the  permanent 
characteristic  of  our  party  system  ;  and,  Irom  wliat  we  hav(' 
seen  abroad,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Government 
by  means  of  Parliamentary  groups  would  be  an  efficient 
substitute.  The  course  of  the  present  Parliament  has  shown, 
year  after  year,  an  improved  understanding  of  each  other’s 
objects  by  Liberal  Unionists  and  Conservatives,  an  increased 
power  of  useful  co-operation  for  general  political  objects 
between  the  loaders  of  the  Parliamentary  parties,  and  also  be¬ 
tween  the  rank  and  file  of  tbe  two  sections  of  Unionists  both 
in  tbe  House  of  (foinmons  and  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  for  practical  purposes  the  Irish  Home  Jtule  party  will 
soon  become  little  more  than  an  advanced  wing  of  the 
miscellaneous  host  which  at  i>resent  in  somewhat  irregular 
fashion  surges  after  the  standard  of  ]\lr.  Gladstone.  A  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  the  dissentient  Whigs  of  that  day,  tbe  Duke 
of  Portland,  ]\lr.  Windham,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Fitzwilliain, 
and  the  rest,  began  by  giving  an  indepemdent  support  to  the 
Government  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  more  modern  times  the  fricmls 
of  Sir  Itobert  I’eel  dissociated  themselves  from  the  Tory 
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part}'.  Each  group  in  its  clay,  as  is  now  aclniitlccl  by  im¬ 
partial  men,  rendered  the  highest  services  to  the  State.  Yet 
neither  the  Portland  Whigs  nor  the  Peelites  established  per¬ 
manent  political  parties.  As  time  went  on,  men  whose 
political  objects  were  the  same  w'ore  almost  forced  to 
coalesce  ;  and  ultimately  aii  independent  alliance  developed 
into  complete  union.  Political  divisions  were  drawn  upon 
new  lines ;  but  the  normal  condition  of  Parliamentary  strife 
reasserted  itself  in  the  renewal  of  the  political  struggle 
between  two  great  organised  parties.  In  our  own  day  parties 
have  since  1885  been  passing  through  a  period  of  transition, 
and  it  is  now  beginning  to  become  pretty  clear  how  this 
transitional  period  is  to  end.  In  1892  the  dividing  line  of 
l)arty  2wlitics  will  be  a  very  dilferent  one  from  that  which 
divided  Whigs  and  Tories,  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  down 
to  the  date  when  Mr.  Gladstone  allied  his  party  with  the 
man  whom  ho  declared  to  be  ‘  marching  through  rapine  to 
‘  the  disintegration  and  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.’ 
There  will,  however,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  be  but 
one  dividing  line  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  either 
side  of  which  active  2)oliticians  and  2)olitical  oihnions  will 
range  themselves. 

This  assuredly  is  a  mighty  victoi’y  for  the  2n-inci2)Ie  of 
Unionism.  Irish  members  and  Irishmen,  whether  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  are  British  citizens.  It  is  right  that 
they  should  combine  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  England 
ami  Scotland  to  obtain  objects  which  they  all  have  at  heart. 
Let  Irishmen  and  Englishmen  combine;  let  them  give  and 
take  and  comju’omise  if  need  be ;  but  do  not  let  us  again 
see  an  Irish  national  party  in  a  jmsitiou  to  dictate  terms 
by  virtue  of  its  very  aloofness  from  all  symj)athy  with  the 
general  objects,  dear  to  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  and  re¬ 
lying,  not  ujjon  co-operation  with  them,  but  on  the  support 
draw'll  from  the  onemiesof  Great  Brilain  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  substantial  union  of  the  English  and  Irish  Home  linlm  s 
will,  of  course,  still  further  transform  the  ]>rinciples  of  the 
so-called  ‘  Liberal  ’  jiarly.  It  will  become,  in  its  constituent 
elements  and  in  the  loaders  who  rejirosont  it,  a  party  very 
unlike  any  that  the  country  has  yet  seen  ;  it  will  no  doubt 
siitfer  further  secessions.  On  its  front  bench  will  sit  the 
men  who  really  influence  its  views,  not  the  merely  olHcial 
representatives  of  an  older  tradition  that  has  passed  away. 
There  will  be  much  in  this  which  men,  esjiccially  Liberals, 
will  I'egret.  But  the  comj)ensation  is  great ;  for,  if  the  old 
Liberal  disajtnear,  the  existence  of  a  j)olitical 
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party  and  power  in  the  Iloiise  of  Commons  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  British  nation  will  also  come  to  an  end. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  ParneH’s  fall  is  as  yet  only  beginning 
to  be  felt,  and  wo  would  invito  our  readers  to  consider  party 
tendencies  during  the  last  few  years.  The  old-fashioned 
habit  of  regarding  the  two  parties,  into  which  politicians 
and  the  public  ‘generally  have  been  divided,  was,  of  course, 
to  consider  the  one  as  the  party  of  progress,  the  other  as 
the  party  of  resistance  to  change.  A  Tory  Covernnicnt  had, 
no  doubt,  in  182!)  carried  Catholic  Emancipation,  another 
had  in  1840  caiTied  the  re])eal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  a  third 
had  in  1807  carried  a  Democratic  I’eform  Bill.  But  still 
the  general  j^ublic  conception  of  Tory  policy  remained  un¬ 
changed — and  rightly  so — for  these  examples  only  served 
to  show  that  obstinate  resistance,  based  upon  vehemently 
asserted  principle,  was  not  incompatible  with  idtimate 
humiliating  surrender  and  the  unwilling  acceptance  of 
the  policy  of  their  opponents.  Whilst,  therefore,  the 
‘  Tories  owned  no  argument  but  force,’  it  was  still  the 
boast  of  the  Whigs  tlnit  they,  at  all  events,  ‘allowed  no 
‘  force  but  argument.’  Are  these  O]»posile  characteristics 
found  to  distinguish  the  political  ])artics  of  to-day!^  We 
ju’esume  that  even  Home  Itidcrs  would  not  themselves  select 
for  special  praise  their  strength  in  ‘  argument.’  The  ‘  classes 
‘  and  the  masses,’  the  ‘  Union  of  Hearts,’  the  loyal  states¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the  stupidity  of  Tories,  and  the 
wickedness  of  Liberal  Unionists  arc  themes  which,  perhaps, 
they  have  been  wise  in  preferring  to  any  attempt  to  enlarge 
upon  the  nature,  the  merits,  and  the  probable  working  of 
that  Home  Rule  scheme  which,  it  seems,  is  not  to  bo  sub¬ 
mitted  to  public  inspeclion  till  a  Parliamentary  majority, 
without  having  seem  it,  is  pledged  irrevocably  in  its  favour ! 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Home  Pule  member  of  I’arliament  addi’essed  to 
his  chief  some  pointed  questions  on  the;  nature  of  Home 
Pule,  and  Professor  Freemian,  in  an  article  in  a  magazine, 
having,  as  an  earnest  Home  liuler,  been  a  good  deal  shocked 
at  the  notion  of  federalising  the  institutions,  either  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  of  the  British  Empire,  expressed  a 
desire  for  more  light.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Home  Pule 
movement,  that  whenever  a  humble  follower  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  (and  his  English  followers  are  very  humble)  wishes,  in 
the  most  guarded  manner  in  the  world,  to  put  a  question 
about  the  great  object  of  the  party  to  the  sole  depositary  of 
knowledge  on  that  subj(,*ct,  do  what  he  will,  his  question 
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presents  itself  less  as  an  honest  interrogatory  than  as  an 
insoluble  conundrum,  if  not,  indeed,  a  dangerous  pitfall. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  accordingly,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  faithful, 
refuses  to  walk  into  the  trap.  The  few  inquiring  minds 
amongst  his  followers  remain  unsatisfied.  But,  whether 
satisfied  or  not,  they  follow  with  equal  docility,  whilst 
their  great  leader  boasts  that  ho  is  too  well  vei’sed  in  the 
cunning  fence  of  party  Avarfare  to  think  of  trusting  the 
British  people  with  his  plans  for  remodelling  the  British 
constitution ! 

This  may  bo  wise.  Tt  may  be  right.  We  have  our 
opinion  on  both  points ;  but  for  the  moment  Ave  content 
ourselves  Avith  pointing  out  that,  Avise  or  foolish,  right  or 
Avrong,  it  is  certainly  not  argument,  and  that  it  Avas  in  argu¬ 
ment  that  Whigs  and  Liberals  of  an  earlier  day  boasted 
their  superiority  to  their  opponents. 

Whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  have  abandened 
argument,  the  old  Avcapon  of  those  Avhosc  principles  they 
have  deserted,  but  Avhose  name  they  struggle  to  retain,  the 
Conservatives  have  freed  themselves  from  that  spirit  of 
dogged  resistance  to  change  Avhich  Avas  the  old  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Tory  party.  Ilow  great — nay,  how  rapid — has 
been  the  2)rugress  made  by  the  nation  since  1880  Avill  be 
l»ointed  out  later.  No  one  can  avoid  seeing  that  the  national 
advance  has  been  ah)ng  those  very  lines  Avhieh  in  the  past  Avero 
dear  to  advanced  Jiiberals.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  change  in  the  si)irit  and  attitude  of  political  Conserva¬ 
tism  is  due  solely  to  the  alliance  of  their  forces  Avith  a  poAverful 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  necessity  of  co-operating 
Avith  such  statesmen  as  Lord  Ilartington  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  Avas,  indeed,  a  guai’antee  against  any  indulgence  of  the 
old  Tory  spirit.  Any  evidence  of  this  Avonld  IniA’C  at  once 
]>ut  an  end  t(*  the  e)ile)ite  eor<liale  which  has  been  so  usefully 
maintained.  The  old  Liberal  and  Kadical  habit  of  searching 
for  a  remedy  A'hereA’cr  grievances  exist,  and  of  not  shrinking 
from  measures  of  the  most  far-reaching  character,  if  they 
seemed  likely  to  prove  remedial,  has  marked  the  rule  of  the 
])re.sent  admiiiistration  as  strongly  as  that  of  any  of  its 
Liberal  predecessors.  It  has  been  a  Government  of  reform 
no  less  than  a  Government  of  law  and  order.  And  avc  think 
that  the  mighty  change  is  due  not  less  to  the  intrinsic 
modification  of  the  spirit  of  Conservatism  than  to  the  cordial 
co-operation  betAveen  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  Avhich  has, 
of  course,  Avorked  to  the  same  end. 

The  elfect  of  successive  Democratic  Keforjn  Bills  has 
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brought  about,  on  the  whole,  as  great  a  change  in  Con¬ 
servatism  as  in  Ihidicalism.  Since  tliese  great  modifications 
of  our  political  system  were  accomplished,  it  has  ceased  to 
be  possible  for  any  political  party  to  base  itself  upon  resist¬ 
ance  to  reform,  or  upon  the  maintenance  of  privilege.  Tory 
statesmen,  of  necessity,  have  to  appeal  for  support  to  the  same 
democracy  which  is  invoked  by  their  opponents.  How  great 
the  change  has  been  maybe  judged  when  we  observe  the  very 
different  quarters  from  which  Unionism,  as  compared  with 
old  Toryism,  draws  its  support.  The  strength  of  Toi’yism 
used  to  lie  in  the  counties,  where,  under  the  ‘  Chandes 
‘  Clause,’  the  system  of  oi)on  voting,  and  the  semi-feudal 
sentiment  of  farmers  towards  their  landlords,  Tory  magnates 
and  squires  held  sw.ay.  In  1880,  under  househokl  franchise, 
the  immense  majority  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the 
Union  was  largely  due  to  the  decided  views  of  the  borough 
constituencies,  where  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  ‘  the 
‘masses’  would  prevail.  Thus  the  boroughs  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  returned  to  the  Parliament  of  1880 
177  Unionists  against  1)1  Home  Rulers — a  remarkable  result 
when  the  strength  of  the  Ii’ish  vote  in  many  boroughs  is 
taken  into  account.  In  the  metropolis  alone,  out  of  01  scats, 
.50  fell  to  the  Unionists.  In  the  counties  of  Great  Britain 
the  Unionist  majority  was  almost  as  large.  It  seems  to 
b(*  th<\  tendency  lor  modern  (V)nservatism  to  improve  its 
position  in  the  boroughs,  even  should  it  lose  its  hold  some¬ 
what  in  the  rural  districts.  This  is  a  «  hange  worthy  of 
note.  Nowadays  it  is  numbers  only  that  tell.  To  build 
iq)ou  the  support  of  a  class,  or  of  a  church,  for  instance, 
unless  it  has  on  its  side  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  is  to  court 
defeat.  Class  prejudices  and  the  defence  of  social  privileges 
formed  a  strong  backing  to  a  politicq,!  party  in  the  days 
when  the  classes  and  the  privileged  i)ossessed  moi’c  power 
than  comes  from  their  mere  numbering  per  head  in  the 
polling  booth  against  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
popular  voice  is  the  only  real  power  that  remains,  aiid  no 
])oIitical  party  can  claim  a  proscriptive  right  to  monopolise 
the  privilege  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  i>eople.  TIk' 
spirit  of  old  Toryism  still  animates  individuals,  but  it  is  no 
longer  a  living  force  which  can  direct  one  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State.  It  thus  happened  that,  at  the  tiimi 
when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  drove  from  his  party  in  large 
numbers  thoughtful  and  able  men  of  every  class  in  the 
commuhity.  Conservatives  were  themselves  feeling  the  iii- 
llueuce  of  the  times,  and  were  becoming  ready  to  advance 
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along  those  very  paths  of  progress  which  hitherto  all  but 
Liberals  and  Eadicals  had  feared  to  tread.  The  alliance  which 
the  resistance  to  Home  Rule  necessitated  caused,  for  this 
reason,  far  less  strain  either  upon  Conservatives  or  Liberal 
Unionists  than  was  anticipated.  On  one  or  two  subjects, 
doubtless,  extreme  Conservatives  and  faddist  Liberals  have 
been  dissatisfied,  and  grumbling  has  been  heard,  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  against  radical  innovations  and  publican 
endowment  budgets  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Unionist  alliance 
has  worked  successfully,  for  the  reason  that  for  the  most 
part  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists  have  thomjht  and 
felt  together  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  They 
h.ive  had  the  same  aspirations — the  same  ends  in  view.  It 
has  not  been  a  case  of  Liberals  dragging  on  Tories  against 
their  will  towai’ds  Reform,  nor  of  Conservatives  having  to 
coax  Liberals  into  supporting  legislation  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order.  The  sweejiing  measure  of 
Mr.  Ititchie  was  supported  with  heartiness  by  modern  Con¬ 
servatism,  and  ]Mr.  lialfour’s  fixed  determination  to  make 
law  victorious  in  Ireland  received  the  enthnsiastic  approval 
of  Liberal  Unionists.  The  conduct  of  the  Ministry  has, 
speaking  generally,  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Unionist  party.  To  say  that  there  have  been  dis¬ 
contented  knots  of  ineinhers  within  the  House  and  grumbling 
individuals  oulside  it  is  only  to  say  that  which  might  have 
been  said  and  has  been  said  of  every  party  which  has  ever 
governed  this  country. 

When  a  ^Ministry,  after  holding  ollice  I'or  several  years, 
a|)peals  to  the  people,  electors  ask  themselves  the  question, 
How  has  the  country  benelited  by  their  rule 5^  What  is  the 
position  of  the  nation  now,  compared  with  its  position 
when  they  undertook  the  conduct  of  its  affairs?  It  is 
a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  electorate  has 
regard  to  promises  only;  though,  doubtless,  the  newly 
enfranchised  portion  of  the  eh'ctorate  has  to  learn,  hy  the 
experience  which  time  only  can  bring,  the  much  greater 
facility  of  ohiaining  jiromises  from  candidates  than  perform¬ 
ance  of  good  and  useful  work  by  the  party  to  which  these 
gentlemen  belong.  A  long  reign  <d'  live  or  six  years  does 
much  to  create  or  to  maintain  the  character  of  a  party  ;  and, 
even  though  a  dissolution  may  terminate  that  reign,  this 
character  will  stand  the  defeated  party  in  good  stead  with 
the  electorate  should  their  successors  in  ottice  be  loss  skilful 
(»r  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  In  the  long'  run  the 
character  of  a  party  tells  with  overpowering  etl'ect  upon  the 
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constituencies  as  a  whole,  though  at  first  its  influence  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  more  noticeable  amongst  the  instructed, 
few  than  with  the  mass  of  the  electors.  In  the  long  run,  in 
short,  good  work  counts  for  more  than  fair  words.  When 
Mr.  (jlladstone  left  office  in  188 1,  he  could  not  look  back 
with  much  satisfaction  on  his  four  years’  rule.  He  had, 
however,  passed  a  sweeping  measure  of  reform,  the  newly 
enfranchised  rallied  to  his  standard,  and  his  appeal  for  a 
majority  so  large  as  to  keep  his  party  free  from  the  necessity 
of  truckling  to  Irish  Home  Rule  told  strongly  with  the  old 
electorate.  The  eyes  of  men  were  thus  diverted  from  the 
contemi)lation  of  an  unsatisfactory  past  to  that  of  a  hopeful 
future.  These  hopes  w'ere  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
great  surrender  of  1880. 

When,  at  the  present  moment,  the  constituencies  turn  their 
eyes  backwards  to  the  years  1885  and  1880,  and  compare 
the  state  of  the  nation  then  with  its  condition  now,  they 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  success  and  progress  have  strongly 
characterised  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed.  It  has 
been  a  time  of  peace  with  the  outside  world  and  a  time  of 
national  growth  at  home.  History  will  count  the  I’arlia.- 
ment  of  1880  a  great  Parliament,  and  Lord  Salisbury’s 
administration  one  of  the  most  successful  cd'  the  present 
reign. 

As  regards  Ireland  we  may  apply  what  test  we  choose. 
In  every  dirc'ction  statistics  prove  the  increased  i>rosperity  of 
the  people.  Incnaise  of  business  on  the  Irish  i-ailways,  both 
as  regards  passengers  and  goods,  increased  balances  in  Irish 
banks,  an  increase  of  some  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years 
shown  in  the  balances  of  Irish  savings  banks,  agrarian 
crime  diminished  by  one-half,  evictions  greatly  decreased  in 
number,  and  boycotting  almost  wholly  abolished — all  this 
tells  the  same  tale,  the  return  of  prosperity  with  a  revived 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  law.  And  with  this  there  is, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  greater  and 
not  less  personal  liberty  and  freedom  than  existed  in  those 
evil  days  when  law  was  paralysed,  when  juries  and  wit¬ 
nesses  wei’e  intimidated,  when  men  could  not  regulate  their 
own  business,  could  not  buy  and  sell  in  a  public  market, 
could  not,  in  short,  live  their  own  lives  unless  they  obeyed 
the  edicts  of  that  League  which  was  in  truth  a  political  con¬ 
spiracy  organised  ‘  to  bring  about  the  absolute  independence 
‘  of  Ireland  as  a  separate  nation.’  * 
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l\[r.  ISiilfuur  aiul  tlic  Cwovoniiueiit  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  a  "veat  policy  for  putting  on  a  surer  foundation  the 
system  of  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland ; 
and,  in  spite  of  much  criticism  and  delay  (which  proved 
fatal  to  their  L’ill  in  1890),  their  scheme  this  session  has 
become  law.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  in  any  detail 
the  provisions  of  this  most  important  measure.  It  is  many 
years  since  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  urjfed  the  desirability, 
and,  indeed,  necessity,  of  creating  in  Ireland  a  cultivating 
proprietary,  and  since  Mr.  John  Bright  obtained  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  l^irliament  for  this  policy  in  clauses  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act.  It  was  a  policy  originally  and  for  many  years 
dear  almost  solely  to  advanced  Liberals  ;  but  which,  since 
the  Ii’ish  Land  Act  of  1881,  has  enlisted  a  continually  in¬ 
creasing  support  from  Conservatives.  That  Act,  though 
announced  as  a  mere  amendment  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870, 
adopted  as  its  basis  the  three  F’s,  viz.  Fair  Rents,  Fixity  of 
Teniu’e,  and  Free  Sale,  and,  indeed,  went  far  to  convert 
Ii’ish  landlords  from  owners  into  mere  rent  chargers  on  the 
land.  In  the  absolute  deadlock  that  was  reached  in  1881 — 
in  the  war,  or,  at  least,  general  suspension  of  friendly 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants — much  reason  was 
found  for  the  direct  intervention  of  the  State  as  a  kind  of 
arbitrator  between  the  contending  classes ;  and,  accordingly, 
Farliament  established  Rent  Courts,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  between  landlords  and  tenants  those  incidents  of 
tenure  which,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  public  feeling,  are 
best  left  to  the  parties  themselves.  That  this  legislation, 
however  nece.ssary  at  the  time,  would  settle  the  Irish  Land 
t^iu'stion,  was  apparently  the  b(*lief  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
It  was  a  belief,  liowever,  which  was  by  no  moans  universally 
held  by  his  followers.  Indeed,  Lord  Ifartington  showed  a 
much  more  statesmanlike  .appreciation  of  the  probable 
working  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1881,  when  he  advocated  it 
rather  as  a  ‘  modus  vivendi,’  by  means  of  which  Ireland  was 
to  tide  over  an  evil  time,  than  as  a  permanent  settlement 
of  Irish  land  troubles.  Ultimately,  he  hoped  th.at,  by 
a  large  conversion  of  occupiers  into  OAvners,  a  healthy  land 
system  would  become  possible.  By  the  two  Ashbourne 
Acts,  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  great  measure  of  last  session.  Lord 
Ilartington’s  anticipations  of  ten  years  ago  are  being 
realised.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  Irish  tenants  have 
been  granted  pecuniary  advantages  such  as  are  enjoyed  by 
no  other  class  of  the  community  in  this  or  any  country  of 
tlie  Avorld.  By  an  extension  in  his  favour  of  the  hand  of 
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rmperial  credit,  ilio  Irisli  fannor  is  onaldod  to  have  that 
very  rent  Avliieli  has  been  fixed  as  a  fair  rent  hy  a  rent 
court  still  further  reduced,  and  converted  into  an  annuity' 
payable  to  the  State.  Subject  to  this  payment  he  becomes 
at  once  owner  of  the  land,  and  after  forty-nine  years  the 
annuity'  ceases  alto^jjether,  and  his  land  is  absolutely  his 
own,  free  from  every  burden  which  ho  has  not  himself  created. 
No  stronger  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  power  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  tiie  Imperial  Parliament  to  effect  in  the  interest  of 
Ireland  beneficial  reforms  wliicli  no  local  Irisli  legislature 
could  by'  any  possibility  achieve.  Mr.  Balfour  has  further  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  through  his  scheme  for  establishing  and 
furnishing  with  funds  a  congested  distriels  board,  which, 
by  consolidating  small  holdings,  by  assisting  emigration 
and  migration,  by  providing,  under  certain  circumstances, 
seed  potatoes  and  oats,  and  by  improving  and  developing 
local  industries,  will  be  able  in  a  systematic  manner  to 
accomplish  much  which  it  was  impossible  for  previous  spas¬ 
modic  efforts  to  effect.  The  (Congested  Districts  Boartl 
has  to  grapple  with  a.  condition  of  almost  chronic  distress. 
The  energy  and  success  with  which  the  Chief  Secretai'y'  has 
laboured  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  peasantry',  the  employ¬ 
ment  he  has  been  able  to  provide  for  them,  and  fhe  assist¬ 
ance  he  has  afforded  them  in  a  dark  day,  seem  to  hi* 
gradually  meeting  with  recognition  amongst  the  Irish  poor, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  political  opponents  to 
prevent  any  manifestations  of  popular  gratitude  and  ai^pre- 
ciation.  The  attempt  to  repi'osent  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  heart¬ 
less  tyrant  has  broken  down,  and  the  violent  attacks  made 
ui)on  him  and  his  administi'atiou  by  English  and  Irish 
politicians,  which  wore  popular  with  certain  classes  a  few 
years  ago,  no  longer  find  place  in  speeches  on  Homo  Kule 
platforms. 

So  mnch  for  Ireland.  Let  us  turn  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  country  when  Mr.  Goscheji 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  national  finances.  In  December 
188G  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  also  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  resigned ;  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  acted  have  never  been  explained  to  the  public  in  a 
manner  to  justify  in  their  eyes  so  strange  and  unexpected  a 
proceeding.  The  times  were  in  the  highest  degree  critical ; 
the  strength  of  the  alliance  between  the  Ministry'  and  the 
Liberal  Unionists  had  hardly  yet  been  proved,  and  there 
w’as  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  withdrawal  from  office  of 
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Lord  R'.indolpli  Cdmi’cliill  would  bring  about  tbo  fall  of  the 
INlinistiy.  With  that  statosnian  tbo  ‘  Union  of  the  Unionist 
‘  Party  ’  had  boon  tbo  favourite  watchword,  yet  in  January 
1887  he  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  could 
no  longer  act  with  ministers  who  were  determined  to  spend 
money  upon  the  defence  of  our  commercial  poi’ts  and  naval 
stations,  and  whose  foreign  relations  were  conducted  in  a 
meddlesome  and  reckless  spirit,  which  was  calculated  before 
long  to  embroil  Great  Britain  with  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  Patriotism  and  conscience  compelled  Lord  Kan- 
dolph  Churchill  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  extravagant 
and  rash  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Goschen  took 
bis  place  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  the 
very  matters  upon  the  mismanagement  of  wbicb  the  retiring 
minister  insisted,  viz.  sound  financial  administration  and  a 
peaceful  foreign  policy,  are  those  about  which  during  the 
last  five  years  professional  critics  of  the  Government  have 
found  least  to  say.  Lord  Salisbury’s  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  has  been  singularly  firm  and  successful,  and  it 
would  be  dillicult  to  point  to  any  period  of  five  years  in 
which  there  bad  been  less  fussy  interfeivnce  in  continental 
affairs,  whilst  throughout,  the  interests,  the  influence,  and 
the  dignity  of  Great  Britain  have  been  duly  maintained. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made,  but  not  by  responsible 
statesmen,  to  show  that  the  future  freedom  of  action  of  this 
coiintry  has  been  hampered  by  engagements  thoughtlessly 
entered  into  with  the  military  Powers  of  Europe.  The 
cluii'ge  has,  however,  hardly  been  seriously  pressed,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  taken  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  action  of  nations  is 
much  more  often  determined  by  their  interests  than  by  the 
diplomatic  bargains  they  may  have  previously  entered  into. 
For  instance,  should  future  complications  arise,  the  relations 
between  France  and  Russia  and  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
will  depend  upon  their  interests  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  When  the  crisis  comes,  secret  treaties  and  private 
understandings,  even  should  they  exist,  will  be  of  much  less 
weight  in  the  balance.  The  influence  of  Great  Britain  has 
constantly  been  exerted  in  the  interests  of  European  peace, 
and  it  requires  no  supposition  of  secret  treaties  to  justify 
the  belief  that  our  cordial  relations  with  the  German  empire 
tend  strongly  to  preserve  it. 

It  was,  however,  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  had  mainly  raised  the  ire  of  the  outgoing  guardian 
of  the  public  piu’se.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Prime 
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Minister  of  December  22,  1880,  he  informed  Lord  Salisbury 
that  his  study  of  the  national  finances  had  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  ‘  that  only  the  sacrifice  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
‘  Exchequer  upon  the  altar  of  thrift  and  economy  could  rouse 
‘  the  people  to  take  stock  of  their  leaders,  their  position,  and 
‘  their  future.’  Once  more,  however,  the  experience  of  live 
years  has  proved  the  unreality  of  the  gloomy  forebodings 
which  weighed  ujmn  the  mind  of  Lord  Itandolidi  Churchill. 
That  statesman  was  undoubtedly  right  in  desiring  the 
strictest  supervision  of  departmental  expenditure,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  estimates,  and  for  the  still 
more  important  object  of  securing  that  th.e  nation  should  get 
pi’oper  value  for  what  was  si)ent.  Hero  there  was  scope  for 
abundant  energy.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
contented  himself  with  a  protest  against  the  large  totals  of 
military  and  naval  expenditure.  Thirty-one  millions,  he 
declared,  was  too  large  a  sum.  Yet  his  only  proposal  for 
its  reduction  was  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  too  long 
neglected  for  rendering  secure  our  commercial  ports  and 
coaling  stations.  The  Cabinet  rightly  declined  to  risk  im¬ 
portant  national  interests,  even  to  retain  so  powerful  a  col¬ 
league,  and  the  British  public  approved  their  decision.  The 
truth  is  that  our  modern  democracy  shows  no  desire  to 
‘  scrimp  ’  the  services ;  and  indeed  the  i^olicy  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  military  and  naval  position  of  the  country  has 
more  than  once,  in  recent  years,  been  forced  upon  a  re¬ 
luctant  Ministry  by  the  public  sense  of  the  national  require¬ 
ments.  Neither  in  the  House  of  Commons  nor  oji  the 
platform  ai‘0  now  heard  those  denunciations  of  bloated 
armaments  which  once  form(;d  a  largo  portion  of  the  staple 
rhetoric  of  popular  orators.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  can  show  that  he  has  lightened  taxation  where  its  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  most  felt,  that  he  has  reduced  debt,  that  he 
has  emjdoyod  the  national  resources  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  and  that  he  has  not  diminished  the  defensive 
forces  of  the  empire,  need  fear  little  criticism  from  his 
political  opponents.  All  this  Mr.  Goschen  has  been  able  to 
effect  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors.  Amongst  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Mr.  Gladstone  alone  will  leave  a  greater  or  indeed  an  equal 
name. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Goschen  gave  last  April  of  the 
financial  progress  of  the  nation  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
During  the  present  Parliament  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  thirty-seven  millions,  a 
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larger  amount  than  has  ever  before  been  paid  off  in  an  equal 
length  of  time.  By  Mr.  Goschen’s  conversion  scheme,  the 
annual  interest  of  the  debt  was  reduced  at  once  by  one  and 
a  half  millions ;  whilst  in  the  year  1903  a  further  reduction 
of  an  equal  amount  will  begin.  He  has  taken  2(1.  in  the  1/. 
off  the  income  tax,  4(1.  in  the  pound  off  tobacco,  2d.  in  the 
pound  off  tea,  he  has  reduced  the  duty  upon  currants  and 
raisins  from  7s.  to  2s.  per  cwt.,  he  has  removed  altogether 
the  duty  on  workmen’s  houses  under  20^.  a  year,  and 
diminished  it  on  houses  of  less  than  GOl.  a  year.  (3n  the 
other  hand,  by  the  creation  of  his  estate  duty,  a  burden  has 
been  placed  upon  the  owners  of  substantial  property,  and  by 
the  increase  of  the  duties  on  spirits  and  beer  he  has  largely 
augmented  the  national  income  without  ajjparently  depressing 
the  trade  in  alcohol ;  for  last  year’s  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  exceeded  what  has  ever  before  been  achieved  by  this 
thirsty  nation.  The  returns  of  the  customs  pointed  to  a 
steady  revival  of  trade  ;  ‘  the  year  1890  had  topped  all  others 
‘  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  employer  and  the  wages  of 
‘  the  employed,  and  Id.  in  the  Ih  on  the  income  tax  produces 
‘  2,300,000^.  per  annum.’ 

We  are,  of  course,  dealing  only  Avith  the  more  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  financial  administration,  amongst 
which  m\ist  be  mentioned  the  employment  of  his  prospective 
surpluses  for  public  purposes  of  a  novel  kind,  rather  than  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  taxation.  This  perhaps  should 
be  treated  rather  as  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  than  as  the  special  action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  whose  skill  has  been  shown  in  finding  the  Avays  and 
means  for  this  expenditure  rather  than  determining  its 
direction.  The  relief  of  local  taxation,  the  starting  of  the 
new  county  councils,  and,  above  all,  the  introduction  of  free 
education,  have  made  calls  upon  the  public  purse  for  Avhich 
few  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  Avotild  have  been  able  to 
provide.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  look  further  than  the 
financial  policy  of  the  ministry  to  see  how  little  there  has 
been  of  the  old  spirit  of  Toryism,  Iioav  little  there  has  been 
of  any  preference  for  ‘  the  classes  ’  over  ‘  the  masses  ’  since 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  nation  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Goschen. 

It  Avould  be  tedious  to  describe  the  many  measures  of  a 
beneficial  charact^'r  passed  by  the  pi’esent  Parliament.  They 
Avere  not  passed  Avithout  much  effort  and  perseverance  ;  for 
the  majority  had  on  various  occasions  to  cope  with  deter¬ 
mined  obstruction  rather  than  Avith  frank  opposition.  To 
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sliow  that  the  majority  could  not  legislate  was  the  avowed 
object  of  some  Opposition  leaders.  But  Parliamentary  ob¬ 
struction,  though  it  achieved  temporary  success,  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  vanquished.  Here  we  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  present  Parliament 
lias  treated  those  greater  questions  upon  Avhich  its  character 
ill  history  will  deiieiid.  On  all  these  subjects,  views  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  distinctly  ‘  Liberal  ’ 
have  been  in  the  ascendant.  We  can  find  no  trace  of  the  cloven 
hoof  of  ‘  Old  Toryism  ’  in  the  foreign  policy,  or  the  finance, 
or  the  domestic  legislation  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government. 
The  great  measures  of  Local  Government  passed  for  England 
and  Scotland  were  the  statutory  embodiment  of  a  democratic 
principle,  long  ago  recognised  in  our  urban  communities. 
The  government  of  counties  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  entrusted 
to  representatives  elected  upon  the  widest  of  franchises. 
In  Parliament  hai’dly  any  difference  of  principle  arose 
between  the  two  parties.  Discussion  was  largely  confined 
to  details,  and  a  sweeping  change  in  our  constitution  was 
effected  with  far  less  public  excitement  than  has  often  been 
aroused  by  much  less  important  reforms. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  discussion  next  Session  of 
a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland  will  be  similarly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  discussion  of  practical  details '?  Ah'eady  Home 
Rulers  pretend  to  see  in  the  announcement  of  an  Irish  Local 
(government  Bill  a  concession  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule ! 
Vet  no  one  thought-  of  detecting,  either  in  the  English  or 
the  Scottish  Bill,  any  trace  of  an  intention  to  set  up  Home 
Rule  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  In  truth  the  two 
things  are  essentially  distinct.  Home  Rule  is  nothing  at 
all  unless  it  is  based  upon  the  principle,  avowed  or  concealed, 
of  building  up  a  nation  with  national  institutions,  national 
rights,  and  national  privileges  of  its  own.  Parnellites  and 
auti-Parnellites  have  been  proved  to  be  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  a  sepai-ate  Irish  nation.  Indeed,  most  of 
them  have  often  made  this  their  proudest  boast.  Local 
Government  deals  with  the  administration  of  local,  as  distinct 
from,  or  indeed  contrasted  with,  national  affairs.  When  in 
1884  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  to  bring  forward  a  reform  of 
Local  Government,  he  defined  the  expression  in  a  paragraph 
of  the  Queen’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament :  ‘  Local 
‘  Government  embraces  all  that  relates  locally  to  the  greater 
‘  efficiency  of  administration,  to  the  alleviation  of  burdens 
‘  by  improved  arrangements,  and  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
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‘  powei’s  of  ratepayers  through  the  representative  system,’ 
The  difference  between  Home  Rule  and  Local  Government 
is  thus  not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind ;  for,  whilst  the 
former  involves  questions  of  national  sovereignty,  the  hatter 
is  concerned  only  with  local  administration.  A  matter  of 
detail  of  great  importance  will,  it  is  cleai’,  be  sharply  con 
tested  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill  next  Session.  Two  years  ago 
jMr.  Gladstone  declared  that  the  control  of  the  police  was 
‘  the  gem  ’  of  Local  Government ;  and  no  great  foresight  is 
I’eqnired  to  anticipate  the  glowing  indignation  with  which 
the  refusal  of  this  control  to  the  local  councils  will  be 
denounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues.  Of  course  no 
responsible  ministry  could  possibly  give  the  conti’ol  of  the 
police  force  to  authorities  which  could  not  be  trusted  to 
maintain  the  law.  The  police  force  is  not  employed  either 
in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain  solely  or  mainly  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  local  administration.  The  law  of  the  land  enacted 
by  Parliament,  the  orders  and  decrees  of  courts  of  law, 
local  or  supreme,  if  they  meet  with  resistance  are  enforced 
by  the  police,  who  are  thus,  as  regards  the  duties  they  per¬ 
form,  the  sei’vants  of  the  supreme  executive,  representing  the 
national  will  rather  than  of  any  local  authority.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  public  will  be  assured  that  it  is  the  determined 
I’esolution  of  a  tyrannical  British  Government  to  deny  to 
Irishmen  the  ordinary  rights  of  free  citizenship  ;  and  Opposi¬ 
tion  orators,  whilst  rolling  out  sentences  of  portentous 
constitutional  solemnity,  will  conveniently  forget  that  the 
condition  of  slavery  to  which  Ii-ishmen  are  to  be  consigned 
is  only  that  abject  state  of  serfdom  in  which  the  five  millions 
of  the  British  metropolis  spend  their  lives. 

When  the  various  measures  enacted  by  the  present  Par¬ 
liament  are  passed  in  review,  when  the  British  elector  con¬ 
trasts  his  condition  and  the  position  of  his  country  no\v  with 
the  state  of  things  existing  five  years  ago,  he  cannot  but 
recognise  that  the  nation  has  grown  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
He  sees  that  it  has  been  an  era  of  pe.ace  and  of  progress. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  a  richer  nation ;  one  which  has  less  debt, 
one  where  the  poor  are  less  taxed,  yet  which  possesses  a 
more  powerful  army  and  navy  than  ever  before.  He  has 
grown  also  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  county,  as  in 
borough,  he  chooses  the  managers  of  his  local  affairs.  In 
short,  his  country  is  richer,  stronger,  more  popularly 
governed  than  it  used  to  he.  He  has  enjoyed  five  years  of 
order,  of  peace,  and  of  progress,  and  of  pi’ogress  of  the 
very  kind  most  dear  to  men  who  hold  the  principles  of  the 
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Liberal  or  Radical  party.  Hence  all  Liberals,  who  are  not 
Home  Rulers,  are  cordial  in  their  support  of  the  Unionist 
Government. 

Thus  the  action  of  the  present  Parliament  has  consolidated 
the  Unionist  alliance.  What  has  it  done  for  Home  Rule  and 
for  Home  Rulers It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  as  a 
practical  policy  it  has  destroyed  it.  Home  Rule,  as  a  useful 
phrase,  remains ;  but  it  survives  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  semblance  of  unity  to  politicians  amongst  w'hom  no  real 
union  of  political  principle  exists,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
being  translated  into  a  statute  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Parliament  and  Executive  Government  in  Ii’eland. 
A  great  policy  for  fundamentally  changing  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  urged  as  it  has  been  upon  the  people  by  a 
statesman  of  unrivalled  experience,  cannot  remain  stationary 
for  some  half  dozen  yeai’s.  It  must  either  have  been  gaining 
ground  or  losing  it.  In  1880  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  pass  the  second  reading  of 
his  Home  Rule  Bill.  After  its  defeat  he  still  pi’oudly 
asserted  that  ‘  it  held  the  field.’  At  the  end  of  1801  no 
one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  production 
by  him  of  ami  Home  Rule  Bill  would  be  death  to  his  hopes 
of  a  Home  Rule  majority.  If  in  1880  the  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule  Bill  held  the  field,  it  is  quite  certain  that  neither 
in  England  nor  in  Ireland,  before  the  general  election,  will  a 
Gladstonian  Home  Rule  Bill  dare  to  show  its  face.  Public 
opinion  is,  in  short,  hostile  to  Home  Rule ;  and  Home  Rule 
leaders  and  Home  Rule  whips  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact.  In  the  improbable  event  of  Mr.  Gladstone  obtaining 
a  majority  at  the  next  general  election,  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  unsettle  much — the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  will  be  rendered  difficult,  progress  in  Ireland 
will  be  stayed — but  neither  he  nor  any  other  statesman  will 
be  able  to  pass  a  law  for  the  severance  of  the  Parliaments 
and  Governments  of  these  two  islands.  The  stand  made  in 
1880  has  given  the  people  time,  and  the  British  people  are 
determined  that  the  British  Islands  shall  remain  united 
under  a  single  Parliament  and  Government.  The  battle  has 
been  a  hard  one,  and  doubtless  there  are  still  some  troubles 
to  be  endured,  and  even  some  fighting  to  be  done.  Nevei- 
theless,  the  victory  has  substantially  been  already  won.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  a  statesman  has  the  satisfaction  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  so  completely  the  realisation  of  his  hopes  as  has 
been  the  case  with  Lord  Hartington.  He  wished  to  maintain 
the  Union.  It  has  been  maintained.  He  believed  in  the 
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possibility  and  necessity  of  enforcing  law  in  Ireland.  It 
has  been  enforced.  He  hoped  for  steady  constitutional  pro¬ 
gress  and  reform  under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
this  has  been  achieved.  The  objects  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party  have  throughout  the  present  Parliament  been  attained 
more  thoroughly  than  it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  complete  vindication  of  their  action, 
and  the  success  which  has  rewarded  their  efforts,  should  pro¬ 
voke  the  wrath  of  the  men  whose  policy  they  have  exposed, 
and  whose  aims  they  have  defeated. 

Amongst  English  and  Scotch  adherents  of  the  Home  Rule 
party,  apart  from  the  Irish  question,  disintegration  rather 
than  consolidation  has  been  at  work.  There  is  among  them 
no  common  principle,  and,  in  the  constant  absence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  no  leader  to  whom  the  party  as  a  whole  is  willing 
to  defer.  It  is  Avorthy  of  remark  that  so  little  confidence  is 
felt  by  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  party  in  their 
official  leaders  on  matters  of  general  policy,  that  they  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  organisation  Avitli  their 
own  leaders  and  their  OAvn  whips.  This  bears  witness  to 
what  is  no  doubt  a  passing  phase  in  the  history  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Opposition ;  but  it  portends,  in  all  probability,  further 
rupture  and  disorganisation  amongst  Liberals  and  Radicals 
befoi’e  that  party  again  finds  itself  in  a  condition  of  stable 
equilibrium,  Avith  leaders  that  it  can  trust,  and  followers 
Avho  are  prepared  to  follow. 

No  Parliament  can  last  for  five  years  Avitliout  some  light 
being  throAvn  on  the  fitness  of  our  public  men  to  serve  or 
lead  the  nation.  Some  steadily  groAv,  Avhilst  others  as 
steadily  lose  gi’ound,  in  the  public  confidence.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
character  as  a  statesman  has  been  acquired  since  the  last 
general  election.  His  firmness  and  courage  in  administra¬ 
tion,  his  skill  in  debate,  his  active  sympathy  Avith  real  Irish 
trouble  and  distress,  his  poAver  of  exposing  for  public  in¬ 
struction  the  dramatic  shams  of  political  agitation,  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  Avrestle  boldly  Avith  great  evils,  his  desire  Avhere 
there  is  a  grievance  to  find  a  remedy,  are  noAV  universally  re¬ 
cognised.  These  qualities  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  our  public  men.  Mr.  Goschen,  again,  for  long  honour¬ 
ably  a  stranger  to  office,  and  Avho  by  joining  the  ministry 
in  1887  probably  saved  it  from  falling  to  pieces,  has  made 
its  career  memorable  by  his  financial  ability.  The  position 
of  Lord  Hartington  remains  altogether  a  unique  one  in 
politics.  Respected  and  tnisted  on  all  sides,  the  country 
looks  to  bis  advice  Avith  ever-increasing  reliance.  Mr. 
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Cbamberlaiii,  as  a  debater,  has  proved  himself  second  only 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  constancy  to  his  Unionist  principles, 
his  courage  and  his  power  over  men,  have  been  alike  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  troubled  times  upon  which  he  has  fallen. 
And  the  present  Parliament,  in  his  case,  only  atfords  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  that,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  one  of  the  statesmen  who  really  take  part  in  the 
‘  government  ’  of  the  country.  But  when  the  Prime  Minister 
and  these  statesmen  have  been  named,  who  remain  i*  How 
has  the  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1886  affected  the 
public  position  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan?  There  are,  of  course,  in  the  ministry 
and  in  opposition  many  able  administrators  and  capable 
men ;  but  there  are  not  many  to  whose  individuality  as 
members  of  a  Government  the  country  attaches  great  im¬ 
portance.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  time  has  gone  on,  has  naturally 
withdrawn  himself  more  and  more  from  the  active  duties 
incumbent  upon  a  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  and  as  he  has 
withdrawn  into  the  background,  his  lieutenants  have  come 
to  the  fore.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  parliamentary 
record,  or  public  career,  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Morley  since  1886  afford  much  reason  for  thinking  that  to 
their  guidance,  either  jointly  or  severally,  the  country  would 
be  either  wise  or  willing  to  entrust  its  destinies.  Of  course, 
these  statesmen  may  possess  qualities  which,  when  they  are 
better  known,  will  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  sober- 
minded  men.  We  are  not  speculating  about  the  future.  We 
are  observing  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  course  of  events  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  and  more  the  party  of  Home  Rule  has  become  identified 
with  the  personal  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  As  in  1886, 
so  in  1891,  it  is  the  public  admiration  and  respect  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  alone  floats  Home  Rule.  Yet  it  will  not  be 
to  the  years  since  1886  that  future  biographers  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  will  direct  the  attention  of  his  admirers. 

We  have  briefly  called  attention  to  the  career  of  a  re¬ 
markable  Parliament  now  near  its  end.  We  have  glanced 
at  the  spirit  which  has  actuated  it,  at  the  measures  it  has 
passed,  at  the  men  whose  political  careers  it  has  tended  to 
make  or  to  mar.  Perhaps  after  all  its  most  important 
achievement  has  consisted  in  the  punishment  which  it  has 
inflicted  on  the  departure  by  hot-headed  party  leaders  from 
the  beaten  constitutional  path  of  British  statesmen.  In 
this  country,  in  modern  times,  it  has  been  an  accepted 
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principle  by  every  political  party  that  constitutional  means 
existed  and  might  alone  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  redress 
of  grievances.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  in  the 
troubled  times  of  early  English  history  ;  it  has  not  been  the 
case  in  other  countries  even  in  modern  times.  But  in 
England,  and  at  the  present  day,  it  had  come  to  be  recognised 
as  an  axiom  that  however  much  a  statesman  or  a  party 
might  disapprove  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  might  neither 
disobey  them  nor  defy  them.  Their  duty  was  to  seek  by 
constitutional  means  to  amend  or  to  repeal  them.  With 
this  distinguishing  principle  of  our  time  and  country  Op¬ 
position  leaders  have  played  fast  and  loose.  Mr.  Forster- 
charged  Mr.  Parnell  to  his  face  that  he  had  either  connived 
at  outrages  and  murders,  ‘  or  that  when  warned  with  facts 
‘  and  statements,  he  had  determined  to  remain  in  ignorance ; 

‘  that  he  took  no  trouble  to  test  the  truth  of  whether  these 
‘  outrages  had  been  committed  or  not,  but  that  he  was 
‘  willing  to  gain  the  advantage  of  them.’  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  have  said  very  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  much.  Yet  till  yesterday  Mr.  Parnell  was  the 
chosen  instrument  by  which  the  Gladstonian  party  hoped 
to  accomplish  its  ends.  The  fraudulent  and  illegal  Plan  of 
Campaign  was  the  work  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O’Brien,  at 
the  present  moment  Mr.  Gladstone’s  closest  allies.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  desci-ibing  the  many  virtues  and  high  ob¬ 
jects  of  some  at  all  events  of  the  Girondist  leaders  in  the 
French  Revolution,  pointed  out  ‘  that  to  the  disgrace  of 
‘  their  Republican  virtue  the  Girondists  were  willing  to 
‘  employ,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  those 
‘  base  and  gxiilty  tools  which  afterwards  effected  their  own 
‘  destruction.’  They  were  for  using  the  revolutionary  means 
of  insurrection  and  violence  until  the  Republic  should  be 
established  and  no  longer ;  or  in  the  words  of  a  satirist — 

‘  For  letting  rapine  loose,  and  murther, 

To  rage  just  so  far  and  no  further  ; 

And  setting  all  the  land  on  fire 
To  burn  to  a  scantling,  but  no  higher.’ 

The  Unionist  Parliament  has  served  the  country  well, 
both  in  what  it  has  done  and  in  what  it  has  prevented.  The 
Unionist  party  has  but  to  remain  true  to  itself  to  receive  once 
more  from  the  country  the  confidence  which  its  services 
deserve. 
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A 

Architecture  of  London  in  the  Xineteenth  Centuri/,  review  of  books 
concerning,  152 — changes  since  beginning  of  century,  152 — new 
architectural  era,  1G6 — Houses  of  Parliament,  1C7 — Government 
offices,  170 — new  Law  Courts,  173 — War  and  Admiralty  offices, 
176 — First  Exhibition,  177 — Albert  Memorial  and  Albert  Hall, 
178 — Natural  History  JIuseum,  170— Imperial  Institute,  180— 
Bank  of  England  and  Koyal  Exchange,  181 — National  Gallery  and 
British  Museum,  182 — buildings  on  Victoria  Embankment,  183 — 
new  bridges,  185 — clubs,  186 — monster  hotels  and  houses  in  flats, 
189 — town  mansions,  190 — dwelling  houses,  191 — brick  buildings, 
192. 

Atkinson,  J.  C.,  his  book  about  Cleveland  reviewed,  328. 

Austria  in  1848-9,  review  of  Count  Hiibner’s  book  upon,  440 — aged 
chiefs,  441 — enmity  in  Lombardy  towards  Austria,  442 — Italian 
national  sentiment,  443 — anti-tobacco  riots,  444 — revolution  in 
Vienna,  445,  452 — Milan  in  revolt,  446 — Baron  Hubner’s  narrow 
escape  at  Brescia,  448 ;  prisoner  on  parole  in  Milan,  449 — condition 
of  Italy  under  Austrian  rule,  450 — Prince  Felix  von  ScliM  arzenberg, 
453 — Sociali.st  rising  in  Vienna,  455 — Marshal  Windischgriitz, 
suppresses  the  rebellion,  457 — abdication  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I., 


Beatrice  of  Dante,  the,  review  of  works  concerning,  57 — conflicting 
theories  as  to  her  identity,  58 — Boccaccio’s  statement,  61 — Biscioni’s 
theory,  62- — Eossetti’s  allegorical  interpretation,  63 — Gietmann’s 
symbolical  theory,  64 — Dante’s  first  meeting  with  her,  65 — meeting 
at  a  marriage  feast,  68 — death  of  her  father,  69 — her  death,  70— 
Aroux’s  rhapsodical  interpretation,  73 — Scartazzini’s  opinion,  74 — 
‘ideal’  theory,  75 — arguments  for  a  real  and  historieal  Beatrice,  81. 

Broijlie,  Due  de,  his  edition  of  ‘  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand’  reviewed,  1. 

C 

China,  the  Ajj'airs  of,  review  of  books  concerning,  493 — recent  anti- 
foreign  demonstrations,  494 — Manchu  conquest,  494 — assimilation 
of  conquerors  and  coruiuered,  496 — preservation  of  Manchu  lan¬ 
guage  and  military  system,  497 — futility  of  rebellion  against 
reigning  dynasty,  498 — death  of  Prince  Chun,  499 — Emperor 
Kwangsu,  500 — ex-empress  regent,  503 — Li  Hung  Chang,  Viceroy 
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and  Grand  Secretary,  505 — Viceroy  Chang  Che  Tung,  509 — 
Chang’s  opposition  to  railway,  511 — causes  of  popular  discontent, 

512 —  competition  of  Indian  with  Chinese  teas,  512 — secret  societies, 

513 —  Kolao  society,  511 — inadequate  pay  of  officials,  516 — taxes, 
517 — inundations  and  famine,  518 — foreign  relations,  519 — 
Imperial  dilatoriness,  520 — action  of  Treaty  Powers,  521,  527 — 
liussian  policy,  522 — General  Gordon  on  strength  o  f  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment,  521 — army  and  navy,  525. 

Chtrke,  ^[ajor  G.  S.,  his  work  on  fortification  reviewed,  404. 

Clarke.,  Afjnes  M.,  her  ‘  System  of  the  Stars  ’  reviewed,  32. 

Cleveland,  Parish  of,  review  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  books  concerning, 
328 — Danby-in-Cleveland,  329 — origin  of  name.  Cliff-land,  331 — 
glories  of  scenery,  332 — bird-life,  333 — traces  of  prehistoric  colonisa¬ 
tion,  335 — grave-mounds,  335 — ancient  defensive  works,  338 — 
Anglo-Danish  words  in  Cleveland  dialect,  340 — fairies,  342 — 
‘  Hobs,’  344 — witches,  340 — ‘wise  man,’  or  anti-conjuror,  347. 

Colonial  Independence,  review  of  works  concerning,  221 — change  in 
relations  between  colonies  and  mother  country  during  last  fifty 
years,  223 — nominal  supremacy  of  Imperial  Parliament,  226 — 
independent  action  of  colonies,  227 — weakening  of  position  of 
Governor,  229 — links  binding  Empire  together,  231— question  of 
annexation  of  Canada  by  United  States,  233 — Imperial  Federation, 
236 — customs  union  and  union  for  common  defence,  238 — practical 
difficulties  of  federation,  239 — tendencies  towards  colonial  indepen¬ 
dence,  244. 

D 

iJavidson,  Dean,  and  Canon  Benham,  their  life  of' Archbishop  Tait 
reviewed,  462. 

F 

Fort  if  cut  ion,  review  of  Major  Clarke’s  work  on,  404 — inland  fort- 
res.-<es,  406 — debiched  forts  and  redoubts,  407 — the  ditch,  410 — 
abattis,  41.3 — right  use  of  fortification,  415 — enceintes,  416 — the 
keep,  or  419 — fortress  of  the  future,  421 — defence  of  London, 

422 — role  of  forts  with  heavy  guns,  423 — use  of  hasty  entrench¬ 
ments  in  American  and  Iiusso-Turki.sh  wars,  425 — effective  range 
of  infantry  fire,  428 — historical  sieges  of  permanent  fortre.“ses,  430 — 
recent  proposals,  432 — coast  defence,  434 — modern  improvements 
in  guns  and  mounting,  436. 

Fraser,  Sir  W.,  his  ‘Melville  and  Leven  Memoirs’  reviewed,  246. 


G 

Gietniann,  G.,  his  work  on  Dante’s  Beatrice  reviewed,  57. 

Goltz,  Baron  C.  von  der,  his  ‘  Hosbach  and  .Jena  ’  reviewed,  528. 

H 

Ilabncr,  Comte  de,  his  ‘  Une  Annee  de  ma  Vie’  reviewed,  410. 
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I 

Individual,  the,  and  the  State,  review  of  essays  and  speeches  upon , 
271 — ‘  Social  questions  ’  the  future  ‘New  Liberal  ’  platform,  274 — 
Kadical  protests  against  State  Socialism,  275 — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
plea  for  individual  liberty,  277 — co-operation,  voluntary  and  com¬ 
pulsory,  278 — Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  on  expediency  of  restrictions 
upon  liberty,  282 — legislative  regulation  of  mining  and  shipping 
industries,  286 — State  superintendence  of  railways,  287 — Eight 
Hours  Bill  and  Labour  Commission,  288 — Lord  Salisbury  on  scope 
of  labour  legislation,  289 — Mr.  Burt  on  fixing  hours  of  adult  labour, 
290 — gradual  increase  in  Suite  interference,  291. 


K 

Kipling,  Jludgard,  review  of  the  tales  of,  1 32 — a  born  story-teller,  136  — 
three  classes  of  his  short  stories,  139 — sketches  of  Indian  society, 
140— tales  of  military  life,  142 — pictures  of  childhood,  145 — his 
novel,  ‘  The  Light  that  Failed,’  148 — his  style,  150. 

L 

Lewal,  General,  his  book  on  Von  Moltke  reviewed,  528. 

Lockger,  ./.  .V.,  his  ‘  Meteoritic  Hypothesis ’  reviewed,  32. 

Loftie,  W.  J.,  his  ‘  History  of  London  ’  reviewed,  152. 

Lowell,  J.  It.,  review  of  the  writings  of,  377 — charm  of  his  style, 
379 — ‘Biglow  Papers,’  380,  395 — ‘Moosehead  Journal,’  381 — 
descriptive  power,  382 — fertility  of  imagination,  384 — satirical 
vein  of  humour,  385 — intellectual  friendships,  386 — study  of  Dante, 
388 — admiration  for  Shake.speare,  390 — essay  on  Spenser,  392 — on 
Milton  and  Dryden,  393 — ‘  Fable  for  Critic.s,’  394 — opinions  upon 
war,  396 — on  slave  scandal,  397 — satires  on  time-servers,  397 — 
second  series  of  ‘  Biglow  Papers,’  399 — disquisition  on  language, 
400 — political  addresses,  401 — ‘My  Garden  Acquaintance,’  402. 

M 

Mackay,  T.,  his  ‘Plea  for  Liberty  ’  reviewed,  271. 

Melvilles,  Earls  o/,  and  Earls  oj  Leven,  review  of  memoirs  by 
Sir  W.  Fraser,  246 — -origin  of  name  of  Melville,  247 — early 
Melvilles  of  Midlothian  and  of  Kaith,  248 — Sir  James  Melville  of 
Hallhill,  253,  256,  259 — Sir  Robert  Melville  and  Queen  Mary, 
253,  257 — Alexander  Leslie,  first  earl  of  Leven,  261 — George, 
Lord  Melville  of  Monimail,  264 — David,  third  earl  of  Leven,  267. 

Moltke,  Field-Marshal  von,  review  of  works  and  memoirs,  528 — ex¬ 
pansion  of  Brandenburg  electorate  into  German  Empire,  530 — aged 
Prussian  generals,  533 — trio  of  Von  Moltke,  Von  lioon,  and 
Bism.arck,  537 — Von  Moltke’s  ‘  Letters  on  the  East,’  537,  539 — 
boyhood  and  school  life,  539 — military  service  with  Turks  against 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  539 — slow  promotion,  540 — work  on  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  182S-9,  542 — literary  ability,  543 — tenderness  of  feeling, 
545 — historical  sketch  of  Poland,  546 — speeches  in  Reichstag,  547 — 
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opinions  on  Socialism,  548 — military  genius,  54'J — ‘organiser  ot 
victory,’  552 — genius  as  director  of  war,  554 — vigorous  offensive 
strategy,  557 — handling  of  three  armies  in  Franco-German  war, 
558 — decision  of  character,  568 — value  of  his  services  to  Germany, 
564. 

Morris,  W.  O’C.,  his  ‘  Great  Commanders  of  Modern  Times  ’  reviewed, 
528. 

Midler,  Prof.  W.,  his  book  on  Von  Moltke  reviewed,  52 H. 

Murray,  John,  review  of  Mr.  Smiles’s  edition  of  his  correspondence, 
121 — his  early  business  connexions,  122 — becomes  publisher  of 
‘Edinburgh  Keview,’  123 — founds  ‘Quarterly  Keview,’  125 — his 
editor,  Mr.  Gifford,  127 — connexion  Avith  Lord  Byron,  128 — 
publishes  ‘  Childe  Harold,’  129 — cremates  Byron’s  ‘  Memoirs,’  13<> — 
intimacy  with  Disraeli  family,  130. 

P 

Parker,  C.  S.,  his  edition  of  Sir  K.  Peel’s  correspondence  revieAved, 
295. 

Parliament,  the  Picelfth,  of  the  Queen,  review  of  the  work  of,  566 — 
relative  strength  of  parties,  566 — Unionist  Alliance,  568 — Mr. 
Parnell,  569 — end  of  Gladstone-Parnell  alliance,  570 — rearrange¬ 
ment  of  political  divisions,  572 — inscrutability  of  Gladstonian 
policy,  574 — effect  of  democratic  Keform  Bills,  576 — practical 
results  of  Unionist  rule,  577 — Ireland,  578 — Irish  Land  Act,  579 — 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  resignation,  581 — IMr.  Goschen’s  suc¬ 
cessful  finance,  582 — Government  achievements  in  legislation,  584 — 
fate  of  Home  Rule,  586 — Unionist  statesmen,  587. 

Peel,  Sir  llobert,  his  private  correspondence  revieAved,  295 — early 
life,  297 — IM.P.  for  Cashel,  298 — Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  292 — 
Catholic  Emancipation  question,  300 — opposes  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  307 — M.P.  for  Oxlbrd  University,  310 — dislike  for  O’Connell, 
311— efforts  to  reduce  corruption  in  Irish  patronage,  311 — opinions 
on  evils  of  Irish  life,  317 — organises  a  police  force  for  Ireland  and 
attempts  to  institute  unsectarian  national  schools,  31  s — tithe 
question,  319 — Home  Minister,  320 — his  legislation  for  diminishing 
capital  offences,  322 — his  Church  patronage,  323 — opinions  on 
Catholic  Emancipation,  324. 

Phainicia,  review  of  Canon  RaAvlinson’s  work  on,  8S — geographical 
position,  8b — ships,  89 — circumnavigation  of  Africa,  91— Ilanno’s 
voyage  to  Gold  Coast,  91 — trade  in  tin,  92 — Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
93 — gold,  94 — ivory  and  purple,  94 — naA'y,  96 — Hannibal’s  overland 
march  to  Italy,  96 — Hannibal’s  successes,  97 — fall  of  Carthage,  98 — 
language  Semitic,  99 — origin  of  alphabet,  10(1 — earliest  historic 
notice,  101 — religion,  102 — circumcision,  105 — belief  in  future 
state,  106— knoAvledge  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  106 — calendar, 
107 — architecture  and  art,  108 — mason’s  marks,  110 — temples, 
111 — statues,  112 — artisans  and  artists,  113 — slave  trade,  116 — 
fauna,  117 — government,  119 — antiquity  of  civilisation,  119. 
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Q 

Quakerism,  review  of  books  concerning,  104 — early  eccentricities, 
19;') — doctrine  of  Inner  Light,  199 — quiet  developeinent,  202  — 
Quaker  dress,  203 — pliilanthropical  labours,  203 — number  of 
members  in  seventeenth  century,  205 — falling  off  in  eighteenth 
century,  200 — restrictions  on  family  and  social  life,  207 — intestine 
controversies,  208 — progress  since  1800,  209 — schools  and  missions, 
210 — presmt  number  of  members,  211— attitude  towards  the 
Scriptures,  212 — views  on  the  Church,  214;  and  on  Christ’s 
mission,  215 — influences  favourable  to  revival,  210. 

U 

Rawlinsoa,  Prof.  G.,  his  ‘  History  of  Phcenicia  ’  reviewed,  88. 

lienier,  R.,  his  work  on  Dante  reviewed,  57. 

Rorjet,  J.  L.,  his  history  of  ‘  Old  Water-Colour  Society  ’  reviewed. 


Scartnzzini,  G.  .4.,  his  work  on  Dante  reviewed,  57. 

Seelen,  .F.  R.,  his  ‘  E-vpansion  of  England  ’  reviewed,  221. 

Shaw,  G.  B.,  his  ‘  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism’  reviewed,  271. 

Simon,  G.  E.,  his  book  on  China  reviewed,  493. 

Smiles,  S.,  his  book  ‘  A  Publisher  and  his  Friends  ’  reviewed,  121. 

Smith,  Goldwin,  his  book  on  Canada  reviewed,  221. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  his  introduction  to  ‘  A  Plea  for  Liberty  ’  reviewed, 
271. 

AStars,  System  of  the,  review  of  books  concerning,  32 — ancient  and 
modern  opinions,  32 — parallax,  35 — practical  difficulties  in  astrono¬ 
mical  calculations,  37  — -distances  of  nearest  stars,  39  — sizes  of  stars, 
39 — numbering  the  stars,  41 — so-called  ‘  fi.xed  ’  stars,  42 — changes 
in  their  positions  and  colours,  43 — meteors  and  meteorites,  46 — 
spectroscopic  analysis  of  meteorites,  49 — theory  of  star-dust  origin 
of  universe,  55, 

A^tephen,  Jfiss  C.  E.,  her  book  on  ‘  (Juaker  Stromrholds  ’  reviewed, 
191. 

T 

Tail,  Archbishop,  review  of  his  life  by  Dean  Davidson  and  Canon 
Bonham,  402 — early  years,  466 — in  Edinburgh  High  School  and 
Academy,  467 — at  Glasgow  University,  468 — sent  to  Oxford  by  a 
Presbyterian  College,  408 — Fellow  of  Balliol  and  tutor,  469 — curate 
of  Baldon,  469 — attitude  towards  Tractarian  movement,  471  — 
Head  Master  of  Kugby,  472 — Dean  of  Carlisle,  473 — member  of 
University  Commission,  474 — death  of  five  of  his  children,  475 — 
Bishop  of  London,  475 — characteristics  of  his  episcopate,  476 — 
Bishop  of  London’s  Fund,  479 — literary  labours,  480 — Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  481 — attitude  with  regard  to  Irish  Church 
Disestablishment,  483 — his  conception  of  a  National  and  Catholic 
Church,  484 — policy  of  toleration,  487 — Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  488 — high  ideal  of  Christian  character,  491. 
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Talleyrand,  Prince  de,  review  of  memoirs  of,  1 — his  dual  nature,  3 — 
his  defence  of  his  conduct  in  life,  5 — childhood,  7 — training  at 
Saint- Sulpice,  7 — Agent-General  of  the  Clergy,  8 — member  of 
Constituent  Assembly,  10 — mission  to  London,  11 — refuge  in 
England,  13 — in  America,  15 — reUirn  to  France,  18 — Foreign 
Minister  under  Directory,  20 — Foreign  Minister  under  First  Consul, 
23 — his  view  of  duties  of  a  Foreign  Minister,  24 — his  opinion  of 
acts  of  the  Consulate,  25 — opposes  attack  on  Spain,  20 — retirement, 
28 — representative  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Congress  of  Vienna,  29 — 
new  light  upon  his  character,  30. 

Turner,  F.  S.,  his  book  on  the  Quakers  reviewed,  194. 

W 

Water-Colour  Painters,  review  of  Mr.  Koget’s  book  concerning,  349 — 
French  criticism  on  their  art,  352 — Paul  Sandby,  354 — Hogarth, 
355 — Gainsborough,  355 — topographical  drawings,  350 — Girtin 
and  Turner,  357 — Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  302 — 
Associated  Artists,  303 — second  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  304 — Koyal  Institution  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
307 — Havel,  308 — Harding,  308 — Prout,  309 — Cotman,  371  — 
David  Cox,  371 — Copley  Fielding,  375. 

Wheatley,  II.  B.,  his  ‘  London,  Pa.st  and  Present’  reviewed,  i52. 
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